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FRASERS MAGAZINE. 


JULY 1882. 


Tue ‘Lapy Maun.’ 


CuapTerR XI. 


NTIL the morning of the —th of July, that day making it over 
five weeks since we had sailed from Southampton, nothing 
happened that is worth recording. But on that morning the ‘ Lady 
Maud,’ being then under a mainsail, foresail, and two jibs, the wind 
to the northward-of-east, and fresh, a squall blew up, and half an 
hour after a heavy gale of wind had stripped us of every fragment of 
canvas, saving the close-reefed foresail; but the wind increasing in 
fury, this had to be furled, and we lay breasting the monstrous seas 
under bare poles, our topmasts struck, and the yards on deck. 

Taking it altogether, the gale was as fierce a one of its kind as 
ever I can remember; never indeed approaching the force of a 
cyclone, though at midnight it came very near to being a hurricane. 
For hours and hours the ocean was like wool and the sky like ink. 
The heavy seas which rolled up carried the yacht bodily away to the 
westward, and I reckoned that the average drift of the vessel was not 
less than one and three-quarter nautical miles an hour for hard upon 
seventy-two hours of storm. 

The gale blew for three days, and they were the worst three days 
that ever I had passed. The ‘Lady Maud,’ though a powerful boat, 
and large for her class, was but a small craft to fight such a sea as 
then ran; nor did she make the weather we might have hoped from 
her beam and sheer. There were times when her plunges left 
nothing of her visible but her after-deck down to a few feet before 
the mainmast ; she looked to be smothered in a boiling cauldron ; 
and one of those seas tore up the whole length of starboard hencoops, 
and shot the fragments overboard like a flight of arrows, and robbed 
us of two dozens of fine poultry. 

Our condition below was truly pitiable. It was the worst part of 
the storm. The gale was like a sirocco for the temperature of it, and 
the cabin, with the skylight closed and the companion shut to pre- 
vent the water from washing down, was hot enough to bake a joint 
in. But add to this intolerable atmosphere the frightful pitching, 
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the sensation of being shot into the air with terrific force and velo- 
city, and then falling with such headlong, sickeningly swift descent, 
as to make you hold your breath, with the belief that the bull would 
split open as it crashed into the deafening hollow; whilst the whole 
fabric rang with the howling and roaring of the tormented seas out- 
side, and the furious blast raged along the dark sky; and every now 
and again there would be a deadly pause in the yacht’s motion after 
one of her wild plunges, as if the sea she had shipped over her bows, 
and that had washed aft in a tempest of foam, had proved too much 
for her, and she was going down. Add this, I say! 

No skill, no experience was of any avail at a time like this. The 
yacht lay to under bare poles, and the helm lashed, and whoever hap- 
pened to be on deck to watch her stood right aft, for the seas which 
swept the forecastle made that part of the vessel as perilous as a raft, 
and no man could have stayed there without being lashed; nay, 
even then he would have stood the chance of being drowned by the 
perpetual flying of water over him. 

But our miserable condition below was lamentably aggravated by 
Lady Brookes’ agony of apprehension. I believe, had the gale lasted 
another day, she would have died outright of fright. No food that 
I heard of passed her lips. She lay upon her swinging bed, moaning 
and screaming, until the power of making those noises failed her. 
At one period, indeed, her mind grew deranged, for I afterwards 
learnt that she had charged her husband with bringing her on this 
voyage merely to kill her, and stormed and raved at him, until he 
ran in a state of distraction from her cabin. 

His distress was truly deplorable. Between the horror of the gale 
on one hand, and the alarming state of his wife on the other, he lost 
all nerve. I remember on one of those evenings being alone in the 
cabin, listening to the terrifying and thrilling bursting of the seas 
against the groaning, struggling, staggering hull, and very gravely 
doubting whether any of us would ever see the sun rise again, when 
Sir Mordaunt came through the door that led to the sleeping berths, 
and passing his arm round an iron stanchion, stood looking at me 
without speaking a word, and his face as white as death. There was 
an expression of horror in his eyes which made them singularly bril- 
liant and affecting to see, and I then took notice that he appeared to 
have aged by at least ten years since the morning. 

‘Come, come,’ I exclaimed, encouragingly, ‘ let us keep up our 
hearts, if only for the sake of the women. You know Jack’s old say- 
ing—* While she creaks she holds.” ’ 

‘That may be,’ he replied, in a wild manner; ‘ but oh, Walton, 
it’s killing my wife! it’s killing her! it’s killing her!’ he repeated. 

As I had not seen her, she having kept her cabin from the first 
hour of the gale, I could not offeran opinion ; but had she been any- 
body else but his wife, I believe I should have told him thata 
woman who could make such a hullabaloo as she had raised was not a 
person to die off in a hurry. 
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‘Oh, Walton,’ he continued, ‘it’s a dreadful blow to have my 
cherished hopes defeated in this way. I brought her against her 
will, and yet God knows I acted as I thought for the best. Even 
should this miserable gale leave us alive, it will have upset all the 
good she has derived from the cruise.’ 

*I should strongly recommend you,’ said I, ‘to abandon all 
thoughts of returning home in the “ Lady Maud.” Your wisest course 
will be to land your wife at Kingston, and accompany her to England 
in one of the mail steamers. It is quite clear that Lady Brookes’ 
nerves will not suffer her to receive any benefit from the sea.’ 

‘And can you be surprised?’ he cried. ‘ Feel this now!’ and 
as hespoke, the yacht seemed to jump clean out of the water, reeling 
in her somersault until the edge of the swinging-trays touched the 
upper deck, and I, from the port side of the cabin, looked down at 
Sir Mordaunt as though my head was out of window and I was sur- 
veying a man on the pavement below. And then came one of those 
falls which always filled me with dread. The crash of the hull 
striking the water was as heart-shaking as the explosion of a great 
piece of ordnance, and the thunder of the near surges roared like the 
echo of the report. The deadly pause followed; you could have 
heard the foam upon the deck seething and hissing to the very doors 
of the companion, and presently, when the brave little vessel lifted 
again, my face was wet with sweat. Ay, call me what name you 
please, my fine fellow; but had you sat in that stifling cabin, and 
felt that prodigious heave and fall, and waited through that fright- 
ful pause to see if she would lift again, you must have a stronger 
head and heart than I, not to have perspired at every pore as I 
did. 

It was impossible to go on talking. Even the few sentences we 
had exchanged had to be shouted, so wild and mixed were the sounds 
in the cabin. Norie lay sick and stupefied in his bunk ; he had been 
there since the preceding day. Miss Tuke and Mrs. Stretton were 
with Lady Brookes. The widow, I had heard from Sir Mordaunt, 
had been unremitting in her attentions to her ladyship, and Miss 
Tuke had borne herself with great courage. Indeed, these two 
women were the real heroes of that gale; we men made but poor 
figures by comparison. 

But to cut this part of my log short: the gale left us at noon on 
a day that made three days of furious storm. The wind fined down 
with astonishing rapidity. It seemed, indeed, to drop completely 
and at once. I went on deck to look about me, and stood transfixed 
and absolutely awed by the appearance of the swell. The height and 
power of the liquid mountains pass all power of description in words. 
The monstrous acclivities took their colour from the sky, and wore 
the appearance of molten lead. They poured their gigantic folds 
along without a break of foam to relieve the livid, heaving, un- 
natural aspect ; and such was the rolling of the yacht, that with 
every dip of her gunwales she seemed to lay her masts along the 
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water, and it was as much as a man’s life was worth for him to let go 
his hold. 

Figure such a sea, without a breath of air to ruffle the gigantic 
oil-smooth coils! The small rise in the glass did not encourage me 
to believe that we were going to have it all our own way yet. 
Clinging to the companion, I gazed around me, to see what damage 
the gale had done us. Forward I could trace no mischief beyond the 
loss of the hencoops; but, on looking at the davits, I saw that the 
fine quarter-boat with which we had rescued the survivors of the 
barque’s crew had been smashed to pieces—she was no more than a 
mere skeleton, the stem and stern-posts hanging by the tackles. But 
the long boat amidships on chocks was safe, though it was strange 
that it should have escaped the seas which had washed over the 
bows. 

The first to come on deck was Sir Mordaunt. He stood looking 
around him with the utmost astonishment. 

*I can hardly credit my senses!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Why, just now 
it was blowing fit to tear the masts out! Is this only a lull, 
Walton? It may burst upon us from another quarter in a minute.’ 

‘I hope not,’ said I, ‘and I hardly think so. Once in my ex- 
perience—it was in my first voyage—a gale left us as this has cone, 
blew itself clean out, and fell dead. But I remember that it left a 
better sky than that,’ I continued, casting my eye on the sooty 
stooping pall, and noticing the gradual thickening up of the horizon 
all round. 

‘How frightfully the yacht rolls!’ he cried. ‘I hope we may 
not swing our masts overboard. To be reduced to a sheer hulk 
would about complete the misery of the last three days.’ 

‘No fear of that,’ I answered, ‘with those topmasts housed and 
those preventer backstays set up. Is that your doing, Mr. Trip- 
shore?’ I called, pointing to those additional supports to the masts, 
and addressing the mate, who stood holding on to one of the belay- 
ing pins which girdled the foot of the mainmast. 

* Yes, sir,’ he replied, ‘and they’re all wanted. If there was any 
chance of this here tumbling lasting, I don’t know but what I'd re- 
commend Mr. Purchase to swifter in the rigging. But now the 
wind’s gone the swell will go too.’ 

‘Are we booked for any more bad weather, think you?’ asked 
Sir Mordauut. 

* Well, it’s hard to say, sir,’ said the mate, throwing a look round. 


‘It’s drawing on thick, but if any wind comes, it won’t come hard 
whilst that fog hangs.’ 


* Where’s Purchase ?’ 

‘ Below, sir, working out his dead reckoning.’ 

‘We ought to know what he makes it,’ said I. ‘ We've been 
blown by a long slant to the westwards, and if the last observation he 


took—four days since, mind—was correct, his course should be due 
east until he can get sights.’ 
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‘T'll speak to him,’ said the baronet. ‘ Tripshore, tell Purchase 
to come to me the moment he has worked out his reckoning, and 
request him to bring his chart.’ 

The mate went below. 

‘ Sir Mordaunt,’ said I, ‘ will you tell me how Lady Brookes does? 
Is she better to-day ?’ 

‘She is not worse, Walton; but you will find her thin, and 
sadly changed. I have made up my mind to do as you suggested. 
I'll go home with her in one of the mail steamers, and Purchase 
can sail the yacht to England. We will settle the matter later 
on. Only let this dreadful swell go down. I can hardly collect my 
thoughts.’ 

He said this at an instant when an unusually heavy mountain of 
water heeled the yacht over until she lay almost on her beam ends; 
the spray shot in a fury of smoke through the submerged scupper- 
holes, and the toppling sea rose above the level of the bulwark rail. 
Had we let go at that moment we should have whisked overboard as 
neatly as a man holding on to the gutter of a roof would drop into the 
road by relaxing his grasp. The wildness of the tumble appeared to 
daze the baronet, whose ashen-grey face showed such ravages from 
the worry, anxiety, and alarm that had possessed him during the 
storm, as I never should have believed the human countenance 
capable of receiving the imprint of in so short a period. 

As I stood looking at him, Mrs. Stretton came up the companion. 
I helped her up, and gave her a rope’s end to hold by. She was very 
pale, and seemed worn out; her eyes had lost their brilliancy, and 
she reminded me of the appearance she had presented on the day of 
her rescue. 

‘You are wise to come on deck,’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. ‘I 
am afraid you have suffered much from your confinement below and 
your devoted attention to my wife. Believe me deeply sensible of 
the sympathy and kindness you have shown her.’ 

‘I owe you my life,’ she replied, simply. ‘I shall never be able 
to repay you—nor you, Mr. Walton.’ And then looking at the sea, 
she cried, ‘ The wind is gone, and yet in the cabin it feels sometimes 
as if the yacht were rolling over.’ 

‘We have seen the worst of it,’ said I; ‘though I should prefer 
the sunshine to that mist which is gathering around us. Is Miss 
Tuke coming up?’ 

‘No, as Lady Brookes is asleep, Miss Tuke has gone to lie down,’ 
she answered. ‘What a brave lady she is! In the worst of the gale 
she never showed the least fear. Ob, I should tell you, Sir Mordaunt, 
that before Lady Brookes fell asleep we got her to eat a plate of cold 
chicken and drink some brandy and water.’ 

‘I am glad to hear that; the food will put some strength into 
her,’ exclaimed the poor gentleman, with a little show of cheerfulness 
in his manner that to me somehow made his aspect and tones 
exceedingly pathetic. 
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‘ Her ladyship is no longer afraid of you, then,’ said I softly in the 
widow’s ear. 

‘No; but Mr. Norie was very wise to keep me banished whilst 
there was a chance of my frightening her,’ she replied, whispering. 
‘You cannot imagine what a dreadful condition her nerves are in. 
Her behaviour during the gale was like that of a mad woman. What 
would have been my sufferings had I been as timid as she when I was 
with the poor men on the wreck?’ She shuddered, and sighed 
convulsively, and added, ‘I am so weary of the sea! It is so cold, so 
cruel, so merciless! Would to God it had spared my poor love to 
me! The loss of all that we owned in the world would have been a 
little matter then.’ 

Here Tripshore came on deck. 

* Will Purchase be long?’ called out Sir Mordaunt. 

*I don’t think so, sir,’ answered the mate, giving me a queer 
look, the meaning of which I could not guess. 

All this while we lay floundering and wallowing under our lower- 
masts, with not a fragment of canvas showing. Sail was of no use to. 
us until some wind came. An hour’s idle beating and flogging upon 
those shooting, staggering, and swinging spars, would have done our 
canvas more harm than three months of fair wear. The schooner lay 
broadside to the swell, that now and again depressed her so sharply 
that the green water poured over the bulwark-rail on to the deck, 
and went washing as high as a man’s knee over to the other side with 
the send of the vessel; and the jerking and straining of the masts 
was so violent, that it would not have greatly surprised me had the 
chain plates drawn, and the lofty sticks gone away overboard. 

About twenty minutes after Sir Mordaunt had sent for him, 
Purchase emerged, and came clawing and lurching along to where 
we stood. He had a chart under his arm and a sheet of paper in one 
hand. His face was unusually red, his cap was drawn low down over 
his forehead, and fake upon fake of blue spotted neckcloth coiled 
round his neck gave him such a strangled look as was disagreeable 
to see. 

* Purchase,’ said Sir Mordaunt, ‘I am anxious to know what you 
make our position. We must have been driven a good many leagues 
to the westward, and the weather looks very ugly—very ugly yet, 
Purchase. No sign of the sun, and no promise of a star to-night ;’ 
and he stared upwards and then around him with a dismal shake of 
the head. 

The old man made no answer to this, but leaning against the 
skylight so as to balance himself, he opened the chart. 

‘ Here, Mr. Tripshore,’ he exclaimed, in somewhat thick accents, 
‘come and put your hand upon this chart where it curls up.’ 

This was done, and Sir Mordaunt drew near the skipper, holding 
tightly by the skylight. I stood on the other side, but the chart was 
intelligible to me though inverted. Likewise I had a good view of 
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Purchase, who, the moment I looked at him close, I could see had 
been drinking. Sir Mordaunt found this out also in a moment, no 
doubt by the smell of the man’s breath (for he stood next him). He 
drew up suddenly and stared at him, and then glanced at me, but 
said nothing. 

* Here’s the place where I makes the yacht to be,’ said Purchase, 
pressing his square thumb upon thechart. ‘ Ye can read the latitood 
and longitood,’ he added, speaking in a greasy, neutral, low-comedian 
sort of voice, and surveying me with his small wandering eyes. 

‘What do you make it?’ demanded Sir Mordaunt, with a 
sternness I had never seen in him before, nor should have believed 
him capable of. 

The old fellow raised the sheet of paper to his face, and after 
bothering over the figures, answered, ‘ Latitood, twenty-five degrees 
ten minutes; longitood, seventy-three degrees five minutes.’ 

* What drift have you allowed for the three days?’ I inquired. 

He made no reply. 

‘Don’t you hear Mr. Walton’s question ?’ cried Sir Mordaunt. 

‘I’ve got northen to do with Mr. Walton, sir,’ he answered. 
*You’re my master.’ 

The baronet repeated my question. 

* About thirty mile,’ he answered, keeping his thumb stuck upon 
the chart in the queerest posture, as though he wanted to spin his 
hand. 

‘You may add another sixty miles to that, Sir Mordaunt, and 
then be within the mark,’ said I. 

The old skipper looked at me with wandering eyes and a most 
evil expression in his face. I waited for him to insult me, when I 
should have told him he was drunk, and talked to him as I should 
have known how from my old sea training ; but he held his peace, 
perhaps because he saw my intention. 

‘Here I see is the Crooked Island Passage,’ said Sir Mordaunt, 
after pausing to give Purchase time to answer my objection. 

‘Bearing south by west-half-west,’ said Purchase. ‘ Taint my 
idee to try for that passage, sir. I shall haul away to the east’ards 
under heasy canvas till the weather clears.’ 

‘That’s just what you suggested, Walton, said Sir Mordaunt, 
with a gleam of satisfaction on his face. 

Purchase looked at me and was about to speak, but the yacht 
dipping heavily, he gave with it, lost his balance, and went rolling 
like a barrel down against the bulwarks. This was an accident that 
might easily have befallen him even had he been perfectly sober ; 
but as we all perceived he was partially intoxicated, his tumble was 
like an emphasis upon his condition, and Sir Mordaunt looked away 
with an air of great disgust and irritation from the square scrambling 
figure as the old noodle got up and lurched towards the skylight, 
with a purple face shining with perspiration. 
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Mrs. Stretton whispered, ‘ He is intoxicated, Mr. Walton. He is 
not in a fit state to talk to Sir Mordaunt, and explain his navi- 
gation.’ 

‘This is not the first time,’ I replied, in a low voice. * But Sir 
Mordaunt will see him with my eyes now, I hope. He is less 
qualified in my opinion to command this vessel than the cook.’ 

‘That will do, said the baronet to Purchase. ‘ You can take 
the chart below again.’ 

‘ That’s what I makes it, sir,’ replied the man, again reading the 
sheet of paper, and trying to steady his voice and comport himself as 
though he would have us see his fall was no evidence of unsteady 
legs. ‘Latitood, twenty-five ten; longitood, seventy-three five.’ 
And so saying, he rolled up the chart very slowly, and deliberately 
took a prolonged view of the sea, and, watching his chance, sheered 
over to the starboard bulwarks, and clawed himself abreast of the 
hatchway, down which he disappeared. 

Sir Mordaunt stood near me in moody silence, until Mrs. Stretton, 
who grew fatigued by her posture, asked me to hand her to the 
companion. I assisted her to descend the steps, and then returned. 

‘I am afraid you are right in your views of Purchase,’ said Sir 
Mordaunt. ‘ He is again in liquor, and I fear the abominable habit 
is confirmed. Three times we have detected him, and who knows 
how often he may have been intoxicated in the night time, when we 
were asleep? Iam greatly deceived and disappointed. I could not 
have believed he would misbehave again after the conversation I had 
with him. But I shall say nothing to him. Let him carry the 
yacht to Kingston, which I have no doubt he'll be able to manage, 
and I will hand the vessel over to some agents to send to England. 
We have all had enough of this cruise. For myself, I can honestly 
say the last week has cured me of my taste for ocean sailing. Hence- 
forth—if I am spared for any more yachting—I shall never go a mile 
beyond English waters.’ 

‘Well, as you say, the man has navigated us so far, and he may 
be able to accomplish the rest; and perhaps you are wise in resolving 
to say nothing tohim,’ said I. ‘ But he is out in his dead reckoning 
—of that I am positive; though, as he means to stand to the east- 
ward, his miscalculations ought not to greatly matter.’ 

‘When should we make Jamaica, think you?’ 

‘This day week, with anything of a breeze,’ I answered. ‘I am 
assuming, of course, that Purchase’s latitude is correct. His 
longitude I am sure is wrong.’ 

* After his conduct to-day I shall stand no more on ceremony, 
said he. ‘I'll not consult the fellow’s feelings. If you will take an 
observation—of course, if a chance occurs,’ casting a forlorn look at 
the sky—‘ you'll greatly oblige me.’ 

‘I can take a star in his watch below. He needn’t know that I 
am topping him.’ 

‘Why didn’t you suggest that before ?’ asked he, reproachfully. 
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‘Pray remember how sensitive you have been about the man. 
You staved off all criticism.’ 

‘Because I had confidence, And mind, Walton, I am only 
shaken now because he has broken his promise, and I find him drunk 
again. But you will do as you suggest? It will ease both our 
minds to know that his reckoning tallies with ours. And though he 
-should have underestimated our drift to the west, that will not make 
his observations incorrect.’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ said I. ‘ But look there—and there! We shall 
get no stars to-night. The horizon’s not a mile off; and did mortal 
man ever see the water of so hideously ugly a colour before ?’ 

The thick mist that had been slowly gathering round, coming up 
from every point of the compass, like the four walls and ceiling which 
met and crushed the miserable prisoner in the story, had made the 
visible sea a mere narrow circle of water, which every moment was 
growing smaller and smaller. The swell, however, was fast falling, 
though it was still ponderous enough in all conscience ; and, owing 
to the diminished compass of the deep, had a more formidable appear- 
ance than it wore even when at its worst, owing to the majestic 
waving of the near horizon. The decks were full of currents of air, 
‘caused by the wallowing of the schooner, but there was no wind on 
the sea. The folds of the swell were as polished as glass. Yet the 
-creeping girdle of mist, and the violent panting of the ocean, and the 
malignant, sallow, bluish tint of the water, as though it was putrified, 
and the lowering lead of the sullen, motionless sky over our stagger- 
ing masts, filled the mind with a spirit of foreboding miserable to 
feel and impossible to express. 

When the luncheon hour arrived I followed Sir Mordaunt into 
the cabin, where we found Miss Tuke and Mrs. Stretton. Betore 
‘taking his seat, Sir Mordaunt went to his wife’s berth, and then 
returned, accompanied by Norie, who, although greatly nauseated by 
the detestable rolling, was making a manful fight with it. He had 
been in attendance on Lady Brookes for the greater part of the 
morning. This was the first time I had seen him for many hours, 
and we shook hands like people meeting after a long absence. 

I found that Mrs. Stretton was to lunch with us, which I 
attributed to Miss Tuke’s invitation. But now that she was con- 
stantly with Lady Brookes, there was no reason why she should not 
make one of our party, and drop her furtive life in Carey’s cabin, and 
her secret meals: with that lady’s-maid. I was heartily pleased to 
see her among us. I had all along felt that Norie’s banishment of 
her, merely because Lady Brookes might take fright at any reference 
to the horrors of the time spent upon the water-logged barque, was 
cruel usage to give to the poor shipwrecked woman, whose sex and 
loneliness, and the dreadful sufferings she had endured, gave her a 
powerful claim upon our tenderness. 

‘Do you think we shall have any more stormy weather, Mr. 
‘Walton?’ asked Miss Tuke. 
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I answered that it would be very unusual if we met with another 
gale, as this was not hurricane month. ‘The air,’ said I, ‘is very 
thick, but a little wind may scatter that, and expose the blue sky 
again, which I for one shall be glad to see.’ 

‘The motion of the yacht is much less violent than it was,’ said 
Sir Mordaunt. ‘ The swell goes down fast, thank Heaven.’ 

‘Walton,’ cried Norie, ‘you do not catch me coming to sea 
again. An old sailor once said to me, “ Master, a square foot of 
dry land is better than an acre of shipboard.” And often did that 
observation rise in my mind whilst I was praying in the gale, and 
wondering how long a stout young fellow like me would take to 
drown.’ 

‘If your fright was so great, I wouder your hair preserved its 
colour,’ said Miss Tuke. 

‘My fright was very great; I don’t deny it. Several times I 
thought we had upset,’ he answered. 

‘That’s an honest admission for our friend to make in the face 
of such courage as you and Mrs. Stretton showed,’ said I to Miss 
Tuke. 

‘ The bravery was Mrs. Stretton’s,’ she answered. ‘ Had she not 
encouraged me, I should have been as frightened as Mr. Norie.’ 

‘ The fog must be upon us,’ said the baronet. ‘How uncommonly 
dark the cabin has become.’ 

‘Hark! What are they doing on deck?’ cried Norie, whose- 
nerves were in a condition to be easily alarmed. 

‘ Making sail,’ I answered, hearing the tramp of feet and the 
sounds of coils of running gear flung down. ‘There is a breeze 
coming, or arrived.’ 

In a few moments the vessel heeled over to starboard, sure evi- 
dence that canvas was on her and that wind was blowing. The 
inclination greatly steadied her, and there was a sensation of buoy- 
ancy in her movements as she swung over the swell. 

‘Can you read that tell-tale over your head, Sir Mordaunt ?’ I 
called out. 

He stood up and looked at the compass with a pair of glasses 
that dangled on his waistcoat. The gloom was so deep that he had 
some difficulty to decipher the points. After a little, he said — 

‘We are heading south-east-by-east.’ 

I reflected, and said— 

‘That is not our course. Tripshore should be advised not to 
make any southing. We have a whole nest of islands under our lee.’ 

He interrupted me. 

‘ Let us go on deck, Walton, and see what they are about.’ 

I threw down my knife and fork, and ran for my hat. Had it 
not been for the tepid temperature, emerging through the companion 
into the open air would have been like shooting into a London 
November day. The mist was as thick as smoke, greyish rather 
than white, owing to the sun being buried ; and had you flung a bis- 
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cuit over the yacht’s side, it would have disappeared before it touched 
the water, so short was the span of visible sea from the yacht to the. 
concealing folds of vapour. The mist was like a driving rain, and 
the decks were dark with the saturation of it. The breeze was 
sweeping the vapour in masses along with it, and whitening the. 
close water with streaks and glancings of foam. The yacht was 
close-hauled. They had set the double-reefed mainsail and standing: 
and outer jibs, and this canvas was as flat as pancakes under the. 
tautly-bowsed sheets. Indeed, our main boom was very nearly amid- 
ships. The scud of the head swell stopped the schooner’s way, and 
she was jammed too close to the wind to take much propulsion 
from the canvas that was stretched like drum-skins fore and aft her. 
I was bitterly vexed to find the wind sticking in the east. Tripshore. 
came up to us the moment we appeared. 

‘Do you think you are wise in making any southing?’ I asked 
him. 
‘ Why, sir, he answered, ‘if Mr. Purchase’s reckoning is right, 
we have plenty of sea room with our head at this.’ 

‘But Mr. Walton is persuaded that we are further to the west- 
ward than Purchase allows,’ said Sir Mordaunt. 

‘Give the matter a moment’s consideration, Tripshore,’ said I. 
‘Will you agree with Purchase that our drift during the gale was. 
only thirty miles?’ 

‘I’m agreeable to double that, sir,’ he answered. ‘But even 
then there’s nothing in the way, heading as we go.’ 

‘Fetch the chart,’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. ‘ There’s only one 
road to be taken—and that’s the right one.’ 

The man quitted the deck, and I walked aft, to see what leeway 
we were making. The wake was short, broad, and oily, and veered 
away on our weather quarter. With my hand upon the compass 
card, I made it about two points. This was as much leeway as one 
would look for in a ship under close-reefed topsails. It did not 
surprise me, however. I knew, under certain conditions, that few 
schooners could hold their own on a wind better than the ‘ Lady 
Maud,’ but the luff choked her. She was under small canvas, and, 
looking as she was almost right in the wind’s eye, it was wonderful 
that she made any headway at all. 

To save this leeway, I thought it would be advisable to ease off 
the sheets a trifle; but the responsibility of making any suggestion 
in the midst of weather as thick as mud, and in the face of my 
complete doubts of Purchase’s accuracy as to the position he 
affirmed us to be in, weighed down my anxiety, and determined me. 
to hold my peace for the present. The weather, I said to myself, 
may clear before nightfall, and then I shall be able to find out where 
we are. 

After a brief absence, Tripshore returned with the chart. We laid 
it upon the skylight and bent over it. 

‘You see, sir,’ said the mate to me, ‘if Mr. Purchase be out 
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even by three times the drift he allows for, this here course of south- 
east-by-east heads us well into the open, away from that there raffle,’ 
indicating the Bahama group to the south of Providence Channel. 

‘But suppose our longitude should be to the west of 74°?’ said 
{I ‘Go and look over the stern and mark the leeway, and then 
take notice of this island,’ pointing to the island of San Salvador. 

‘Ay, Walton,’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt ; ‘but why do you want 
to give us so much west longitude. Allowing that Purchase is out as 
far as you say, you don’t believe that he is further out still ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said I. ‘I have no faith in his calculations, 
Who can swear that his latitude is right ?’ 

Sir Mordaunt peered at the chart, and then said — 

‘What do you propose, Walton ?’ 

‘Since you ask me plump,’ I answered, ‘I should like to see the 
yacht on the starboard tack.’ 

‘That ’ud be running away from where you want to go to, sir, 
wouldn’t it?’ said Tripshore, smiling, and speaking as if he thought 
me needlessly nervous. 

‘We certainly don’t want to do that,’ cried Sir Mordaunt, quickly. 
* We must get to Kingston as soon as ever we can.’ 

I made no answer to this. Though Tripshore meant no offence 
whatever by smiling, he had annoyed me, nevertheless, by doing so. 

‘Go and call Purchase up,’ said Sir Mordaunt to the mate, ‘and 
tell him to bring the log-book, that we may go into the matter 
thoroughly. The fellow is not too drunk, I suppose, to explain his 
workings,’ he added aside to me. 

I noticed that the mate hesitated. 

‘ Cut along ‘now, Tripshore!’ exclaimed the baronet, impatiently. 
* This is an anxious time, and I must have Purchase on deck.’ 

The man went away. At this juncture Miss Tuke and Norie 
showed their heads above the companion. 

‘Don’t come on deck, Ada, don’t come on deck !’ instantly called 
out Sir Mordaunt. ‘This mist will wet you through. Norie, oblige 
me by handing my niece below; and keep the ladies amused there, 
will you ?’ 

‘ With pleasure,’ answered the doctor. ‘ But I say, Sir Mordaunt, 
if it’s too damp for us, it’s too damp for you and that fragile creature 
Walton. The air is full of rheumatism.’ 

‘Yes, yes; we'll be following you shortly. Away with you, Ada.’ 
And as they disappeared he said, ‘I don’t want them to suspect any 
grounds for anxiety. My wife knows that the gale is gone, and is 
much easier in her mind. Ada’s eyes are like a carpenter's drill. 
And faith, Walton, she does not need to be so sharp either, for your 
face looks as full of trouble as an egg is full of meat.’ 

‘I am bothered,’ I answered. ‘It’s a devilish bad job, Sir Mor- 
daunt, to be with a skipper you can’t trust, and whose calculations 
you are sure are wrong, in weather of this kind, and with those 
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leagues of Bahama Islands dead to leeward of us. And do you 
know, the wind freshens. It’s breezed up since we have been on 
deck.’ 

‘Why doesn’t Purchase come ?’ he exclaimed impatiently. 

Just then the mate came along. He looked greatly worried, but 
without any hesitation he marched up to Sir Mordaunt and said, 
‘I’m sorry to say I can’t rouse Mr. Purchase up, sir.’ 

Sir Mordaunt looked at him with astonishment, and then mut- 
tered, ‘It’s too bad! it’s too bad!’ 

‘Has he been drinking since he went below, Tripshore?’ I 
asked. 

‘He has, sir. His cabin is full of the smell of liquor. It’s not 
pleasant for me to peach on a shipmate, but if ye’ll go below, gentle- 
men, you'll see it all with your own eyes. He bargained for a four 
hours’ spell, and has nipt fit to last him that time.’ 

Sir Mordaunt took two or three impetuous strides. 

‘ What’s to be done ?’ he said, confronting me. 

‘What’s to be done?’ I ejaculated, almost contemptuously, I 
fear. ‘ Why, break the drunken rascal out of hand, and take care to 
set the Board of Trade at him when you get ashore; so that, by 
depriving the incompetent *longshoreman of his certificate, you may 
put it out of his power to imperil human life.’ 

My poor friend eyed me anxiously, and then turned to the 
mate. 

‘Very well, said he. ‘Mr. Tripshore, you will take charge of 
this schooner.’ 

The man touched his cap and was about to speak. 

‘For God’s sake let us have no refusal,’ cried Sir Mordaunt, 
quickly. ‘Mr. Walton will navigate the vessel.’ 

‘The run is only to Jamaica, Mr. Tripshore,’ said I. ‘ Another 
week of sailing at the outside, I hope. If you like, I will keep 
watch and watch with you. Sir Mordaunt knows I have had con- 
fidence in you as a seaman from the beginning. You owe me some- 
thing for my good opinion, so oblige me by giving the baronet the 
answer he wants.’ 

The man still hung in the wind; but after thinking a little, he 
said, ‘All right, sir. Ill take charge. You may depend on my 
doing my best.’ 

‘ At four o’clock the watch below will be turned up, Sir Mordaunt,” 
said I, ‘and the crew had then better lay aft, that they may be told 
of the new arrangement.’ 

‘Certainly. Do whatever you think proper, he answered, look-~ 
ing harassed to death by this new bother. 

I went below to consult the glass, but it offered no promise of 
improvement in the weather. Norie and Miss Tuke sat in the cabin, 
and the former wanted to know why Sir Mordaunt and I kept in the 
drizzle. I made some answer and went up the steps, envious enough 
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‘of the doctor’s quiet enjoyment of Miss Ada’s company to make me 
willing to call him aside and alarm him with a representation of our 
situation, and so stop his pleasure. 

I went over to the chart again, and studied it attentively for 
some time, whilst Sir Mordaunt stood talking with Tripshore. The 
real trouble to me was, not being able to depend upon the observa- 
tions Purchase had taken on the day before the gale. It is necessary 
that I should dwell upon this, that the sequel may be clear to you. 
Could I have been sure that his sights on that day were accurate, I 
should have been able to work out our position by the dead reckon- 
ing of those stormy days, so as to come near enough to the truth, 
But how was I to trust such data as an illiterate seaman like Pur- 
‘chase could furnish me with from his sextant? A trifling error by 
being repeated would ;bring him fearfully wide of the mark ina 
corner of the Atlantic that is studded with dangerous reefs and low- 
lying islands. I own I now sincerely deplored my want of resolution 
in not insisting upon cheeking the man’s calculations by observations 
of my own. I had acted mistakenly in suffering Sir Mordaunt to 
put me off discharging what was a duty owing to every person in 
that yacht by his weak and unwise tenderness for Purchase’s ‘ feel- 
ings.’ And I was also greatly to blame in not having ascertained 
the latitude and longitude from the steamer into which the rescued 
men had been conveyed, so that we might have compared her reckon- 
ing with Purchase’s. 

But ten years’ absence from sea had very greatly disqualified me 
professionally, as any man may suppose; and the weight of my pre- 
sent responsibility was not a little increased by this sense of my 
deficiency. 

My disposition now was to put the schooner on the starboard 
tack. With her head at north-east, the whole clear North Atlantic 
{as I then believed) would be under our bows. Yet Sir Mordaunt’s 
unwillingness to go north when our way lay south influenced me in 
spite of myself, and I could not forget Tripshore’s quiet smile that 
was like ridiculing my anxiety. 

I rolled up the chart, and going over to the mate, advised him to 

ke a heave of the lead. 

‘Very good, sir,’ he answered, and went forward to give the neces- 
sary instructions. 

After a little the deep-sea lead was got up, and the line stretched 
along. The vessel’s way was stopped by her head being shoved into 
the wind and the lead dropped overboard. The ‘ Watch O watch!’ 
rang mournfully on the breeze as the fakes fell from the men’s hands, 
until it came to Tripshore, who was stationed right aft. Seventy- 
four fathoms went overboard without giving us any soundings—hard 
upon four hundred and fifty feet, and no bottom. 

‘ That looks as if the ocean was still under us, sir,’ said the mate 
cheerfully, as the line was snatched in a block, and the watch tailed 
‘on to haul it in. 
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Sir Mordaunt stood looking on, much impressed by these pro- 
ceedings. He plucked up when he saw Tripshore grin and heard 
his remark, and said to me, ‘ There is evidently plenty of water here, 
Walton.’ 

‘So there ought to be, I answered. ‘Meanwhile, Tripshore, 
I should recommend you to keep that lead-line coiled down ready for 
an occasional heave. When you can’t see you must feel.’ 

All this time the mist remained abominably thick. It was, in- 
deed, a very fine rain, and it blew along our decks in a kind of smoke. 
The swell was greatly abated, but the heads of the seas as they 
arched out of the vapour broke quickly, and with a certain fierce- 
ness, and poured in foam against our weather bow. The schooner, in 
consequence of being sailed so close, crushed through the water 
heavily and sluggishly, throwing off the spray to leeward in broad 
seething masses. With her housed topmasts and streaming decks 
she looked more to be struggling round the Horn than ratching in 
July upon the Western Atlantic. And, indeed, nothing but a low 
temperature was wanted to make me believe myself off the Horn, 
with the long Pacific swell under me, and the air as thick as a 
feather-bed, and a sharp breeze rattling down out of the mist ; just 
as I remembered it when our latitude was 63° south, though then the 
decks were covered with ice, and the salt water froze as fast as it was 
chucked aboard. 

At four o’clock the watch below was called. Tripshore came to 
me and asked respectfully if I meant to stand Purchase’s watch. I 
answered that I had offered to do so, and was quite willing to keep 
my word, 

‘I’ve been turning it over in my mind, sir,’ said the mate, ‘and I 
doubt if the men ’ud feel quite easy. You know what sailors are, 
sir. The crew have been taught to think of me and Mr. Purchase as 
their bosses, and of you as passenger.’ 

‘Who'll take turn and turn about with you, then ?’ 

‘There’s Bill Burton, sir. Bill’s our oldest hand, and a good man, 
The men ’ud mind Bill Burton.’ 

Sir Mordaunt, who stood near, said, ‘ As you are to navigate the 
yacht, Walton, it is only right that others should do the practical 
part. Tripshore takes Purchase’s place, and so let Burton take 
Tripshore’s, if, as you say,—to the mate—‘ he is the best man for 
that duty.’ 

‘T’ll warrant Bill Burton as a steady man, sir,’ said Tripshore. 
*He’s as good a look-out as any sailor that I was ever shipmates with, 
and he’s something more than a yachtsman.’ 

‘Let us consider that settled,’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. ‘ And 
now the men should be told of the change. Send them aft, Tripshore, 
or the watch below will be going to bed.’ And as the mate went 
forward the baronet added, ‘ Will you talk to them, Walton?’ 


‘ They'd like it better from you,’ said I. ‘You pay them. You 
are their master.’ 
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‘ Very well,’ said he, and he fell to stroking down his beard whilst 
he thought over what he should say to them. 

In a few minutes they were all assembled. They were most of 
them in oilskins, which glistened with the wet, and they stood looking 
eagerly—this being a novel summons indeed, and they had no idea 
of what it meant. Sir Mordaunt coughed and fussed, and then 
rapped out :— 

‘T’ve sent for you to say that Mr. Purchase is no longer captain 
of my yacht. At thismoment he is drunk in his cabin and incapable 
of coming on deck. Such conduct is scandalous in a responsible 
man. I don’t believe he knows where we are within sixty or seventy 
miles, and yet there he is in his cabin, drunk and useless, and the 
weather so thick that you cannot see a boat’s length from the side.’ 
(‘It isn’t the first time, sir, sung out one of the men.) ‘I know 
that. It’s the third time. On the second occasion I gave him a 
good talking to, and he promised on his word as a man that he would 
not offend again. He’snolongercaptain. Our lives are too precious 
to be in the hands of a drunkard, though I always believed him to be 
a good seaman.’ (Some of the men laughed, but Sir Mordaunt took 
no notice.) ‘Mr. Tripshore will have command until we reach 
Kingston. Meanwhile, he will want somebody to help him to keep 
watch, and so I select William Burton. Step forward, Burton.’ 

The man addressed made a stride, and looked around much 
astonished. 

‘You and Tripshore will head the watches,’ said Sir Mordaunt, 
‘and I'll trust to your being a smart seaman to keep a bright look- 
out and help us all to bring the “Lady Maud” safely to an 
anchorage.” 

‘I’m willing to obey any orders, sir,’ said the man, who was a 
short, thick-set, intelligent-looking fellow, with earrings, and a 
quantity of ringlets over his forehead and down the back of his neck, 
*but I hope this here setting me to head my watch means no 
difference *twixt me and my mates. I’m only a plain sailor man, and 
don’t want to be better nor my equils.’ 

‘They'll obey your orders, of course,’ answered Sir Mordaunt. 

‘That'll be all right, Billy ; don’t bother about that, mate,’ said 
@ voice. 

Just then old Purchase made his appearance. He stood a short 
distance before the mainmast, holding on to the little companion 
that led to the part of the vessel where his cabin was. The absorp- 
tive power of his ‘bibulous clay,’ as Southey calls the drunkard’s 
body, had drained the liquor away from his head ; but it was easy to 
see that he was by no means yet recovered, and it looked as if the 
sight of Sir Mordaunt made him unwilling to trust his legs. He 
blinked at us in wonder at seeing all hands together in a crowd on 
the quarter-deck, but was too muddled to perceive or guess the cause 
of the assembly. The crew were not conscious of his presence, but 
we who looked forward saw him at once. 
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Tripshore sidled up to me and whispered, ‘ He Jay like a dead 
man, when [ tried to rouse him up. But he can smell anything 
going on, and he knows how to pull himself together, Purchase do.’ 

It was probably the seeing Tripshore edge up to me and mumble 
in my ear that made old Purchase roar out violently, ‘ How was it no 
one called me at eight bells?’ and knitting his brows and looking 
very fierce, the better to disguise the lingering effects of the drink in 
him, he let go his hold of the companion and came lurching along 
towards us. 

At the sound of his voice all the men looked around. He stopped 
after making a few strides, and planting himself on his legs by 
setting them wide apart, in which posture he presented the most 
absurd figure that ever I saw in my life, he roared out again to Trip- 
shore to explain why he hadn’t called him at eight bells, that is, at 
four o’clock. 

‘ T’ll answer you,’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, very sternly, dropping 
his head on one side and raising his arm. ‘ More than half an hour 
ago the mate weut to your cabin to tell you I required your presence 
on deck, but he found you so drunk that he couldn’t arouse you.’ 

‘Me!’ said the old fellow, putting on such a face that in an 
instant half the crew were broadly grinning.. *‘ Me—Purchase— 
drunk?’ He tapped his breast and fell back a step. ‘No, no,’ says 
he, smiling foolishly, and looking round him ; ‘ this here’s some sky- 
larkin’ of Ephraim Tripshore’s. Tell Sir Mordaunt it’s a bit o’ tom- 
foolin’, Ephraim. Lor’ bless ye, mate! I never was drunk in my 
life.’ 

* You’re drunk now,’ cried Sir Mordaunt, warmly, seeing nothing 
diverting in this exhibition. Indeed, all the time he was incessantly 
glancing behind him at the skylights and companion, as if he feared 
that some echo of what was passing would reach his wife’s ears. 
‘You are superseded, sir. I shall discharge you at Kingston, and 
perhaps prosecute you for this conduct. You gave me your word 
that you would drink no more. You have broken your promise. 
You are a drunken fellow, and utterly unfit for the responsible 
position you have filled. Go back to your cabin, sir. I have given 
the command to Mr. Tripshore, and William Burton will assist him. 
We shall manage very well without you, and a deal better than with 
you. So go below, Mr. Purchase, and don’t let me see your face 
again, sir; and if I hear of you swallowing another drop of spirits 
=— you are out of my vessel, I'll have you locked up in your 
eabin.’ 

All this was delivered with an energy that surprised me in my 
friend. No doubt it was the nervous irritability induced in him by 
the worries, anxieties, and dangers of the past few days, and our 
present uneasy condition, that enabled him to rap out so smartly. 
The men were astonished at this vehemence in their mild-mannered 
master, but old Purchase was absolutely confounded. After the 


baronet had ceased, he stood staring. at him with his mouth open, 
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then slowly rolled his eyes around on the faces of the men, as though 
he would persuade himself by an inspection of their whiskered faces, 
ashine with the muggy, lukewarm, driving drizzle, that he was not in 
a drunken dream. Presently his gaze rested upon my face. 

‘Ha, Mr. Walton!’ he bawled, extending his great clenched fist 
toward me. ‘It’s you I’ve got to thank for this, I suppose. It’s 
you that’s pisoned Sir Mordaunt’s mind against me!’ 

I looked at him coldly. He was proceeding. 

‘Will you goaway?’ cried Sir Mordaunt. 

The old fellow, retreating a step, shook his clenched fist at me. 

‘You call yourself a sailor?’ he shouted, in the thickest and 
deepest notes I had ever heard rumble from him. He drew a deep 
breath, and added, ‘ You’reamarine! You’reasea-cook! A sailor? 
Why ’—he drew another deep breath—‘ as sure as ye stan’ there ; 

I was never a man to be menaced. I stepped hurriedly towards 
him, but at the first movement I made he rounded on his legs and 
started for the companion; and, drunk as he was, he managed to 
scull himself along fast enough to swing himself down the companion 
steps before I could reach that hatch, and vanished amid a half- 
suppressed shout of laughter from the crew. 

Sir Mordaunt had nothing more to say to the men, so they went 
forward, and Bill Burton, as they called him, was left to stump the 
deck of the schooner for a couple of hours. I could not help laugh- 
ing at the gravity and look of importance the man puton. He had 
a nose like the bill of a hawk, and the wet collected on his face and 
streamed away from the point of his nose in largedrops. He stepped 
the deck as regularly as a pendulum, his walk extending from the 
taffrail to abreast of the mainmast, and every time he came toa 
stop, before slueing round, he would dry his eyes on the knuckles of 
his claws, take a hard, steady squint at the fog on either side and 
ahead, cast a prolonged look aloft, and so start afresh, swinging along 
in a gait that was an indescribable roll, his arms swaying athwart his 
body, and the fingers of his hands curled, as though they still grasped 
@ rope. 

Sir Mordaunt now went below to change his clothes, which hung 
upon him like wet paper. I crossed over to Bill Burton as he 
came along, and said it was a pity that Purchase should not have 
held his drinking habit in check until he was ashore, or until the 
weather improved. 

‘ Well, I don’t mind telling ’ee, sir, I never took him for much,’ 
he answered. ‘ We all knew he was given to’—here the man imi- 
tated the action of drinking—‘ for most of us in our tricks at the 
wheel in the night, when you gents was turned in, have seen him 
cruising about in a way that proved his ballast was i’ the wrong end 
of him. But it wasn’t for us to take notice.’ 

‘I should have supposed the speech he made to you, when the 
watches were called for the first time, enough to ruin him in the 
confidence of the crew,’ said I. 
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‘Ay, he answered. ‘That were a rum speech. I doubt if he 
had his head when he talked that slush.’ 

‘What drift should you think we made in the gale, Burton? 
You'll allow for the send of the heavy sea, and recollect that our 
freeboard was tall enough to scud under every time we were hove 
up.’ 

He reflected, and said, ‘Two mile an hour, might be.’ 

‘What do you think ?’ 

* Well, I should say that, sir.’ 

‘That would bring it hard upon a hundred miles,’ said I. 

‘It wouldn’t be much less,’ he answered. ‘I’ve been going to 
leeward two mile an hour under bare poles in a heavier craft than 
this vessel.’ 

‘ Purchase allows only thirty miles for drift in the gale,’ said I. 

He went to the rail to spit, as a mark of contempt. ‘ My ’pinion 
is,’ said he, coming back, ‘he never saw areal gale o’ wind afore 
this woyage.’ 

‘That’s my notion, too,’ said I. ‘ He’s not only out in his dead 
reckoning, but I thoroughly question whether he was correct in his 
sights when he last took them. Therefore this thick weather and 
the wind dead in our eye is something to keep us uneasy. Even if 
Purchase’s reckoning is right, the Bahamas are not far off. What 
instructions has Tripshore given you?’ 

‘To keep her as close as she'll go, and take a heave of the lead 
every half-hour.’ 

*That’s it. And let me add, if the vessel should break off by 
even a quarter of a point, put her about.’ 

* Ay, ay, sir, 

I went to look at the compass, and found it steady at south-east- 
by-south. The wind had not increased in weight, but it blew very 
fresh, and under the double-reefed mainsail the yacht’s lee rail lay 
low upon the smother of foam which the bursting and chopping action 
of the little schooner threw up around her hull. The mist was as 
thick as smoke, and the water hardly to be seen outside the line of 
froth under the vessel. 

‘Is this thickness going to last?’ I said to Burton. 

‘ There’s no tellin’, sir. If you mustn’t trust a squall ye can’t see 
through, what’s to be thought of stuff like this here?’ 

This sort of comfort might have suited Job, but it was of no use 
tome. I had been on deck all the afternoon, was wet through, as 
uncomfortable in body as in mind, and thought it about time to fol- 
low Sir Mordaunt’s example, and dry myself. 

‘Keep a sharp look-out,’ said I, ‘and don’t forget to "bout ship 
if she breaks off,’ and, so saying, I gave my body a hearty swing, to 
shake off the wet and save the cabin carpet, and went below. 

Norie was stretched along one of the lockers, reading. I pushed 
past, being too wet to bother with his questions, and going to my 
berth, dried and re-clothed myself, taking care to lay out my water- 

Ce 
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proofs in readiness for my next visit on deck. I lingered over this 
and other little jobs, and when I returned to the cabin the lamps 
were lighted, and the steward was laying the cloth for dinner. Miss 
Tuke and her uncle and Mrs. Stretton and Norie were seated in a 
group near the piano. 

My first glance was at the tell-tale compass ; the course remained 
unchanged. Sir Mordaunt, seeing me do this, called out— 

‘Every hour of this should be carrying us well to the eastward, 
Walton.’ 

‘With two points leeway,’ I exclaimed, with a shrug. 

‘Is there no means of preventing that leeway?’ he asked. 

‘ Setting more canvas would do it,’ I answered; ‘ but the vessel 
has as much as she wants. The other way is by easing the helm— 
but you know I don’t advise that. Indeed, I have taken the liberty 
to order Burton to put the yacht on the other tack, should the wind 
veer to the south’ard by even a quarter of a point.’ 

All this talk was Hebrew to Norie and the women, who sat 
looking on and listening. 

* No doubt you are right,’ said the baronet. 

‘ You know,’ said I, ‘that I should like to see the yacht on the 
starboard tack, heading well to the north-and-east.’ 

‘ Away from our destination! Let her break off, Walton, before 
you put Jamaica over her stern, exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, with a dull 
smile, and gravely shaking his head. 

A short silence fell upon us. I broke it by inquiring after Lady 
Brookes; and then Miss Tuke asked what her uncle and I had been 
doing on deck all the afternoon, ‘ getting wet through, Mr. Walton, 
and risking all sorts of illnesses, as Mr. Norie will tell you.’ 

‘We've been watching the weather,’ I answered. 

‘Not much weather to be seen, Walton,’ said Norie. ‘This 
looks to me like November detached from the other months and out 
for a cruise on its own account in the Atlantic. I shall behold the 
sun with interest when it shines forth again. It has not been in 
sight since the—let me see ’ He counted on his fingers. ‘D’ye 
call this swmmer cruising ?’ 

‘How long shall you stop at Kingston, Sir Mordaunt ?’ asked 
Mrs. Stretton. 

‘I cannot say, madam; but not long, I believe,’ he answered, 
with a look at me, to let me know that his intention of abandoning 
the cruise on his arrival there was not yet proclaimed. ‘ We left 
England without meaning to touch at any port, unless our fresh 
water ran short. But the ocean,’ said he, in a very sober voice, 
‘ makes a man’s programme an idle thing.’ 

The poor woman sighed at this; and, God knows, she had reason. 

Dinner was now served, and we took our seats. 

‘It is a great pity,’ said I, ‘that Lady Brookes keeps herself 
imprisoned in her cabin. Company and conversation should do her 
more good than Carey and solitude.’ 
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‘She is best where she is,’ said Norie; ‘ certainly, until we get 
fine weather. Robust fellows like our friend, Sir Mordaunt, have no 
sympathy with delicate nervous organisations. A hungry man 
wonders at another’s want of appetite. A man whose heart beats 
strongly wonders at people feeling cold. You should study medicine, 
Walton, if you want to sympathise widely.’ 

‘Mr. Norie means that you should make people suffer first, in 
order to feel for them,’ said Miss Tuke. 

But talk of this kind was very flat, stale, and unprofitable to me, 
and I dare say to Sir Mordaunt too, in our present humour. I was 
repeatedly glancing at the tell-tale, hoping to find the schooner 
breaking off, that we might have an excuse to get upon the other 
tack. Although it was only six o’clock, it was as dark as a pocket 
outside with the fog, and the skylight windows stood like squares of 
ebony overhead. The heat was no longer an inconvenience, owing 
to the draughts of chilled air that breezed down through the wind- 
sail. Likewise, the swell was greatly moderated, and, though the 
piping. wind raised a bit of a sea, there was nothing discomforting in 
the movements of the yacht. In truth, we had been well seasoned 
by the gale. After the mountainous surges of the three days, the 
tumble that a brisk wind stirred up was not a thing to notice. 

Sir Mordaunt was as reserved as I; the others chatted freely. 
Mrs. Stretton, who had lived a few months in Jamaica, talked about 
the scenery there and the negroes, and their strange superstitions ; 
and I particularly remember her description ofa mountain, seen from 
the sea at sunrise—how the mountain on top seemed a solid mass of 
red fire forking out of the snow-white wreaths of clouds and vapour 
which girdled the lower parts. She spoke with animation, and her 
rich accents lent a singular charm to her language. She interested 
the baronet, in spite of himself; and it was the attention he gave to 
her speech, whilst she was describing the Jamaica scenes she knew, 
that warmed her up into fluency and spirit; for she was triste 
enough when we first sat down to dinner, and whenever she was 
silent and listening to the others, the sad look came into her face, 
Somehow, I had never felt more sorry for her than I did on this day 
and at that table. 

The comfort and luxury of the rich sparkling interior was made 
sharply sensible to the appreciation by the dismal, dark, damp, 
oppressive weather without, and my heightened perception of it 
from this cause set me contrasting the situation of the poor woman 
with hearty sympathy. I thought of Lady Brookes; the love and 
solicitude bestowed on her; her freedom from anxiety ; her husband’s 
ample estate, that made her life as delightful as existence can be 
made for a woman by money in the hands of a husband who lives 
mainly for her and her pleasure; and then I thought of this poor 
widow, newly snatched from a horrible peril, her husband drowned in 
her sight, and herself a beggar, as she had as good as hinted. 

But sufficient for the day, thought I, is the evil thereof. Let us 
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first get out of this weather, and find out in what part of this corner 
of the Atlantic the yacht is, before we vex our souls with other 
considerations. 


Cuapter XII. 


Str Morpavunt was the first to quit the table. He apologised for 
leaving us, and went to his wife’s cabin, saying, as he rose— 

‘If you are going on deck, Walton, I'll join you there presently.’ 

On this I quitted my seat, too anxious to linger; and, going to 
my cabin, put on my waterproof coat and returned. Miss Tuke 
stood at the foot of the companion steps, looking up at the darkness. 
She said to me, with a glance around at Mrs. Stretton and Norie, who 
remained at table, though the widow had followed me with her eyes 
as I passed along—‘ Mr. Walton,’ she said, in a low voice, ‘ what 
makes you and Uncle Mordaunt so dull?’ 

‘If your uncle is dull,’ said I, ‘and I don’t know that he is, his 
wife’s condition will answer your question about him. As for me, I 
am as cheerful as a man can be in a fog.’ 

‘No, no; you are dull too, Mr. Walton. Pray whatis it? You 
can trust a sailor’s daughter,’ said she, coaxingly. ‘Nothing you can 
say will frighten me.’ 

‘I give you my word of honour there is nothing whatever the 
matter. There is a dense sea-fog around us; and as Purchase’s 
calculations, and, maybe, the man himself, are not to be depended 
on, I am merely going to lend a hand on deck for a short while, to 
keep a look-out.’ 

I saw she did not believe me, though I spoke the truth. She 
eyed me gravely and earnestly, and I was willing she should look as 
long as ever she pleased, for I, too, could look at her closely, with 
good excuse for so doing. Suddenly a little smile kindled in her 
pretty eyes, as she said softly— 

‘Well, Mr. Walton, join us here again as soon as you can. We 
are dull without you,’ and she went back again to the dinner table. 

To my sight, fresh from the sparkling cabin, the air seemed pitch 
dark. I stood at the companion for some moments, waiting for my 
eyes to get used to this profound blackness. I then saw the rays of 
the binnacle lamp striking into the thick mist like luminous gold 
wire. Anon I could faintly distinguish the outline of the bulwarks 
over against me on the other side, and a fragment of the mainmast 
where the haze from the skylight fell uponit. But that was all. For 
the rest, as the French say, I might have had my eyes shut. 

This being the second dog-watch, I knew Tripshore would be on 
deck, so I called his name. 

‘ Here, sir,’ he answered, and came to my side. 

‘Have you kept the lead going?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, sir,’ he replied, ‘ but we get no bottom.’ 
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‘And we want none, Tripshore. Have you seen anything of 
Purchase ?’ 

‘No, sir. His cabin door’s to, and I allow he’s turned in and 
asleep.’ 

‘The wind keeps steady,’ said I; ‘ but so fresh as it is, I wonder 
it doesn’t blow away this mist. The weather is thicker than it was. 
It’s like smoke. I never remember the like of it,’ said I, facing to 
windward a moment, and then gladly turning my back on the 
blinding, penetrating drizzle. 

‘The men have grown anxious since Sir Mordaunt talked to ’em,’ 
said Tripshore, after a pause. ‘They’re not used to weather o’ this 
kind, and they’ve took it in their heads that Mr. Purchase is all out 
in his reckonings. His being in drink at a time like this is a bad 
job, sir.’ 

* We can manage without him,’ said I. 

‘Why, yes, sir. It ’ud be a poor look-out if we couldn’t.’ 

‘If the men,’ I continued, ‘ were all of them salt-water men like 
you, they’d find nothing to disturb them in the loss of such « skipper 
as Purchase. I feel as safe again with that drunken fellow under the 
deck for good.’ 

‘Oh, it isn’t him the men mind,’ he exclaimed. ‘ They reckon 
nobody aboard knows where we are, and they don’t like that.’ 

And small blame to them, thought I, but I said nothing. 

‘ However, when the weather clears they’ll brighten up with it, I 
dare say,’ he added. 

‘ You will remember, Tripshore,’ said I, ‘ that you had confidence 
enough in Purchase’s reckoning to fancy that I was over uneasy when 
I told Sir Mordaunt that I should like to see the yacht on the star- 
board tack.’ 

‘You may be right, sir, though,’ said he, quickly. 

‘In my own mind,’ said I, ‘ I am convinced that we are further to 
the westward than we know of. I may be wrong. It is because I can’t 
be sure, that I don’t insist upon heading away to the norrard.’ 

‘If you'll give the word, I'll put the yacht round at once,’ said he. 

‘ Not without Sir Mordaunt’s leave. He wants to fetch Kingston 
as soon as he can, and dislikes the idea of turning tail upon it. 
When he comes on deck , 

But before I could finish my sentence he arrived. That is to say, 
he came up the steps, but stopped before he reached the top of them, 
and stood there like a man struck blind. 

‘My God!’ he ejaculated, ‘ what a night!’ 

I sung out cheerily, ‘Come along, Sir Mordaunt. It'll not be so 
black when your sight has lost the glare of the cabin.’ 

‘Oh, are you there, Walton?’ he cried, and came on deck, but 
remained standing, as I had, in front of the companion. 

‘What a night!’ he repeated. ‘It is not yet eight o'clock. Who 
is that near you ?’ 
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‘ Tripshore, sir,’ replied the mate. 

‘ What sail is the vessel carrying ?’ 

‘ Just what you left on her, sir—double-reefed mainsail, and outer 
and standing jibs. She’s snug enough, and wants what she has if 
she’s to ratch with the wind fore and aft her.’ 

‘ Ay, and ratch she must,’ said I. ‘Tripshore is willing enough 
uow, Sir Mordaunt, to see her on the starboard tack.’ 

‘But what’s the good of going north, Walton,’ he answered, 
* when we are heading well to the east, and when we know from the 
chart that it is all open sea that way as far as the coast of Africa ?’ 

‘Unless we have diminished our leeway,’ said I. 

‘ There’s no change in that, sir,’ interrupted Tripshore. 

‘Our true course now is south-east-by-south. Practically, then, 
we are steering a course parallel with the trend of the Bahama range. 
Nay, we are worse off even than that, for the trend of those islands is 
south-east. If we were certain of our whereabouts then we might 
find it safe enough tolie as we go. But in this weather, and without 
an atom of faith in Purchase’s calculations, ’'m for edging away to 
the norrard and eastward.’ 

‘Mr. Walton’s right, sir,’ said Tripshore. 

‘Why, if you both think the yacht should be put about, let it be 
done,’ said Sir Mordaunt. ‘Ill not put my wishes against your 
judgment.’ 

The necessary orders were immediately given by Tripshore, whose 
eagerness was not a little flattering to me after the reception he had 
given my opinion some hours before. The helm was put up to give 
the schooner plenty of way, and the brave little vessel, eased of her 
griping luff, began to snore through the water, whitening it all 
around until the phosphorus and the foam of it threw out light 
enough to enable us clearly to see the whole figure of the hull, 
though within the rails all was as ebony, save where the skylight and 
the binnacle filled a space of the midnight blackness with a golden 
haze and shining lines. 

The men had to get the yacht round by feeling. They knew 
where the running gear led, and groped about until they came to the 
places. When all was ready the helm was put down, and the flying 
schooner shot into the wind, her mainsail rattling like a roll of 
thunder, and the great main boom tearing at its hempen bonds like 
an elephant straining at a lasso. In a few minutes the head-sheets 
were bowsed taut, and I went to the compass and looked at it with a 
feeling of relief which I even then thought, and do still think 
unaccountable, considering that there was nothing but my distrust of 
Purchase to make me suppose our former course a perilous one. 

Sir Mordaunt did not remain long on deck. I told him he could 
do no good by staying, and that he merely risked his health by 
exposing himself to the malignant damp of this lukewarm, penetrating 
mist, and that I should not be long in following him. 

And I was as good as my word. For after hanging about the 
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deck for half an hour, the sight of the rich, comfortable, bright cabin, 
as I saw it through the skylight, tempted me beyond resistance. I 
waited until another heave of the lead assured me that there was 
nothing to be felt at eighty fathoms, and then I went below. 

I believe our going below and sitting in the cabin reassured Miss 
Tuke. Besides, I was cheerful enough now that I had had my way, 
and Sir Mordaunt was likewise heartier and brighter in manner, as 
though his mind took its posture from my behaviour. They say that 
coming events cast their shadows before; but I can answer for our 
little company aft that not for a fortnight past had we been in a 
calmer and pleasanter mood. Besides, there was good news from 
Lady Brookes’ cabin. Her spirits had recovered something of their 
tone, the smoother passage of the vessel had briskened her up, and 
Sir Mordaunt said that if the weather was fine to-morrow he hoped 
to have her on deck. 

We were all careful to keep our conversation away from topics 
likely to recall what we did not wish to remember—the death of the 
mastiff, the water-logged barque, the terrible gale we had been 
struggling with. We talked chiefly of England, how strange it was 
to be without newspapers, and not to know what had happened in 
the time we had been away. 

‘Yes,’ says Norie, ‘think of the mass of news that will have 
accumulated by the time we return. Most of it we shall never hear.’ 

* All my dresses will have become old-fashioned,’ said Miss Tuke. 
‘How do the ladies dress in the West Indies, Mrs. Stretton ?’ 

‘In the newest styles, she answered. ‘But I believe they look 
for their fashions to New Orleans and the American cities.’ 

‘Who import them from Paris, said Sir Mordaunt. ‘So, Ada, 
you'll not find yourself behind.’ 

‘But you'll give us no time for judging, Uncle Mordaunt,’ ex- 
claimed Miss Tuke. 

‘Well, well, never mind about that now,’ said he. And then 
looking up at the compass, he turned to me and said, ‘ Is this part of 
the Atlantic much frequented by vessels, Walton ?’ 

‘Not just hereabouts, I fancy. We're too far north for the West 
Indian steamers, and hardly in the track, I should say, for vessels 
bound to the Gulf.’ 

‘ Pray let us talk of dress,’ exclaimed Norie. ‘ We’ve been so fear- 
fully nautical lately, that it’s ‘quite a relief to think of shops and 
shore matters. Mrs. Stretton, you were saying: . And here we 
jabbered about West India dress fashions, and so plied the poor 
woman with questions that presently we were all talking about dress. 

In this way passed the evening, until Miss Tuke, looking at her 
watch, said it was ten o’clock, and that she would go to her aunt and 
then to bed. Mrs. Stretton and she then wished us good night, and 
withdrew. Shortly afterwards Norie, who never showed any disposi- 
tion to linger over the grog when Miss Tuke was gone, delivered him- 
self of a loud yawn, shook hands, and went to his cabin. Sir Mor- 
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daunt lighted a cigar, I a pipe, and we sat for a while smoking in 
silence, listening to the stifled hissing of the water washing along the 
sides of the yacht, and to the straining of the bulkheads as the vessel 
rose and sank. 

Presently, and without speaking, the baronet went to the foot of 
the companion steps and looked up. 

‘The night remains terribly dark,’ said he, coming back. ‘I had 
hoped to see a star. Surely such a fog as this must be very unusual 
here at this time of the year.’ 

‘You must be surprised at nothing that happens in the way of 
weather at sea,’ I replied. ‘ I remember the master of a brig telling 
me that he once made a voyage from London to Barbadoes without 
meeting with the North-East Trades.’ 

‘This dreadful thickness makes one think of collisions, Walton.’ 

‘I suspected that was in your mind,’ said I, ‘when you asked me 
that question about this part of the Atlantic being frequented by 
ships.’ 

* But what do you think ?’ he inquired nervously. 

‘I should not allow any fear of that kind to trouble me, | 
replied. ‘The odds are a thousand to one against a collision in a 
great sea like this.’ 

‘You always put a hearty face on those ideas,’ he said, relaxing. 
* No doubt you are right; but this last week has tried me severely. 
Purchase, too, has worried me greatly ; and such is my mood at this 
moment, that I would gladly give five hundred pounds to be safe in 
harbour—at Kingston or anywhere else.’ 

‘I hoped you had recovered your spirits, said I, grieved by this 
breaking down in him. ‘You have been very cheerful for the last 
hour or two.’ 

He filled a tumbler with brandy and water, and swallowed a 
copious draught, and then sat silent, uneasily combing down his 
beard with his fingers, and holding his extinguished cigar, which he 
looked at without relighting. 

‘ Shall you go on deck again?’ 

I answered, ‘ Yes, to have a last look round.’ 

He glanced at the skylight, as if he had a mind to go too; but, 
guessing his intention, I advised him to keep below, to go to bed in- 
deed. ‘The chances are,’ said I, ‘that when you wake the sky will 
be blue, and the yacht buzzing merrily along under a bright sun to 
Jamaica.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said he, ‘ but do Tripshore and Burton know the course.’ 

‘The schooner is in my hands,’ said I. ‘Only let the sun shine, 
and I'll engage that Tripshore and Burton run the vessel correctly. 
While this fog and this wind hold, we have nothing to do but to keep 
as we go.’ 

He looked at me with a musing expression, and then, holding 
forth his hand, he said, ‘ Very well, Walton; I'll obey your orders 
and go to bed. I commit our safety to you and Tripshore.’ 
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We shook hands cordially, and he went along the cabin, pausing, 
when under the skylight, to look out, and then closing the door softly 
after him. 

I put on my waterproof coat and went on deck. It wanted 
twenty minutes to eleven. I thought the fog had thinned some- 
what, and I crossed the deck to look to windward. Yet though the 
mist was undoubtedly less dense, gazing over the side was like staring 
at a black wall. The driving fog of fine rain made my eyes 
tingle, for the wind was strong, though so warm that it felt like the 
gushing of air from the engine-room of a steamer. Nothing of the 
water was visible but the boiling foam churned up by the yacht’s 
bows thickly interlaced with long fibres of phosphorescent light. 
Sometimes, when a wave broke a short distance from the vessel, the 
flash of its foaming crest shone out through the mist, but nothing 
else of it was distinguishable. 

Burton was in charge. I called to him, and told him that he 
must keep the schooner heading as she went. ‘ Let her lie as close 
as she'll ratch,’ said I, ‘and shake it out of her. I would rather she 
crawled than ran, until the horizon clears. Those will be your in- 
structions to Tripshore.’ 

‘ Right, sir.’ 

‘How many men have you on the look-out ?’ 

* Two, sir,’ 

‘Do your lights burn brightly ?’ 

‘I was forward just now, and they’re as bright as the mist ’ll Jet 
‘em be.’ 

‘Tell Tripshore to see to that, will you? and to keep a sharp 
look-out. I’d give a deal of money, Burton, to know within ten 
miles where we are. This fog is a bad job after our long westerly 
drift. Have you any notion of the currents hereabouts ?’ 

‘No, sir, he answered. ‘But we should be right as we go. I 
was looking at the chart along with Mr. Tripshore, and it shows 
northen but open water to the east’ards.’ 

‘I shall be up and down all night,’ said I. ‘I may take some 
rest upon one of the cabin lockers, ready for a call. It may clear up 
suddenly, and you or Tripshore must have me up at the first sight 
ofa star. Add that to your instructions, lest I forget to tell him.’ 

We stood talking thus, and flitting about the deck, stopping now 
and again for five minutes at a time to look ahead into the pitch- 
black void, straining our eyes against the needle-like rain, in the 
hope of catching sight of a flaw, to let us know that the mist was 
breaking, until eight bells—midnight—were struck. The men 
forward thumped the fore-hatch, and bawled to the watch below to 
rouse out. Tripshore came aft. We heard him calling, otherwise we 
should not have known he was on deck. 

‘Here!’ answered Burton. 

The mate, groping his way in the direction of the man’s voice, 
walked up against me. 
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‘Is this Burton ?’ says he, feeling me, as a blind man would. 

‘No,’ I answered ; ‘ he’s to the left of me.’ 

He begged my pardon, and said, ‘That scowbank of a steward’s 
turned down the cabin lights. Had he let ’em a be, the sheen of the 
skylight would have helped a man to see. It’s like being smothered 
up in a blanket, Bill. I plumped agin the mainmast as I came 
along, and allow I’ve lifted a bump the size of a hen’s egg over my 
right eye.’ 

Burton repeated my instructions, and, after hanging about us a 
few minutes, wished us good-night and went below. 

I was weary enough myself. A man usually is when he would 
rather not feel sleepy. The ten years I had spent away from the sea 
had robbed me of the old seasoning. The wet and the wind bothered 
and tried me. Nevertheless I remained on deck another hour, 
occasionally conversing with Tripshore, but for the main part hanging 
over the rail, first to windward, then to leeward, vainly striving to 
see a fathom beyond my nose, and watching—for the want of some- 
thing to rest the sight upon and relieve it from the oppression of the 
heavy. darkness—the pallid quivering of the rushing foam alongside, 
until the play of it, and the shooting and throbbing of the whirling 
fires in it, made my eyes reel. 

Even if I had not been predisposed to lowness of spirits, this spell 
of loneliness, and the foul black weather, and the groaning and 
moaning of the invisible deep, with now and again the shriek of a 
block-sheave high aloft, and the hollow flap of the hidden canvas, 
and the numerous disturbing and startling sounds which were jerked 
out of the rigging and spars in the blackness overhead by the 
sharp yerking and jumping of the schooner, were quite enough to 
depress me. 

But at last my eyelids felt as if they were made of lead. Once, 
while looking over the lee rail, I found myself dropping asleep, and 
awoke with a kind of horror at the closeness of the hissing foam. I 
could resist the inclination to sleep no longer, and, calling to Trip- 
shore, told him I was going to lie down in the cabin, and that he 
would find me on one of the lockers on the port side coming abreast 
of the companion steps. 

I then went below, removed my waterproof coat, and, putting a 
soft pillow on the locker, laid myself along, completely dressed, and 
ready to jump up at a moment’s notice. The cabin lamps had been 
turned down, and yielded a very feeble light. I could have sworn I 
should drop asleep the moment my head touched the pillow; yet for 
at least twenty minutes did I lie, looking at the feeble lamps swing- 
ing to the motion of the vessel, and listening to the sounds in the 
cabin, and struggling to work out a kind of reckoning to myself, so 
that I might figure the yacht’s position. 

In the midst of this idle problemising I fell into a deep slumber. 
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Cuarter XIII. 


I was awakened by a violent concussion. So heavy was the sleep 
from which I had been aroused, that I remained for a considerable 
space in a state of stupefaction. On my senses becoming active, 
I found myself sprawling on my back upon the cabin floor. I now 
supposed that I had been rolled off the locker by a heave of the 
vessel, and that the sensation of a strong concussion having taken 
place was due to my fall. I scrambled on to my feet, but scarcely 
was I upright when a terrible grinding and rending shock pitched 
me sideways on to the locker on which I had been lying. Men’s 
voices were shouting overhead. I also heard the tramping of feet, 
the violent beating of canvas—above all, the roaring and rushing of 
water. 

I sprang to the companion steps, and as I gained them there was 
another tearing shock—I know not how to describe it. To say that 
it was like the vessel going to pieces, will convey no image to your 
mind. Rather figure your sitting in a house, and one side of it 
sinking suddenly a foot or two, and every joist and strong fastening 
cracking and shrieking, and the roof and the whole structure trembling 
and groaning, as if the building must crash in. I stopped, struck to. 
the very heart by the unbearable and soul-sickening sensation. At 
that moment I was grasped from behind. I turned, and saw Sir 
Mordaunt, dressed only in his shirt and trousers. 

‘ What has happened ?’ he cried. 

‘We have either been run into or we are ashore—the latter, 
I think,’ I answered. ‘For God’s sake get the women dressed, and 
bring them into the cabin ;’ and, releasing myself from his clutch, I 
sprang on to the deck. As my head came level with the companion, 
the vessel heeled over—over—over yet! I crouched down, breathless. 
and waiting, convinced that the yacht was going. I heard the men 
shrieking in the blackness as they fetched away with the angle of 
the decks, and fell helplessly into the lee scuppers. 

When on her beam ends the schooner remained stationary. I knew 
by the bursting of the seas against her side, and by the fierce sounds 
of sweeping water over my head, that she had beaten round with her 
broadside to the sea, and so lay. At the top of my voice I shouted 
out the name of Tripshore, but it was like speaking when a gun 
explodes. The main sheet must have parted, for the sail I supposed 
lay fore and aft to the wind, and the slatting of it was like the 
crashing of thunder. The sea to leeward was as white as milk, and 
the nojse of its boiling was alone enough to deafen a man. Added to. 
this, every sea that struck the weather side of the vessel boomed with 
a deep and hollow note, and was followed by a wild splashing and 
tearing of water upon the deck. Had I not kept the shelter of the 
companion when the vessel stopped at her sickening heel, I must 
have gone overboard, for a sea came pouring over the bulwarks that 
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washed like an ocean of fire—so vivid was the phosphorus in it—as 
high as my waist, and tumbled down the steps in a cataract that was 
like to flood the cabin. I had sense enough to check this by closing 
the weather door and top of the companion, and there I stood, con- 
founded, horrified, dulled, so that I was like an idiot, I may say, by 
the dreadful darkness, unable to see anything but the white water, 
and hearkening to the shrieks of the invisible men which rose with 
an edge that made the bellowing of the canvas and the thundering 
of the bursting surges a maddening and distracting uproar indeed. 

Whilst I stood thus, some one in the blackness on the starboard 
hand cried out my name. 

‘Who is that?’ Ishouted. 

* Me—Tripshore, sir. For the Lord’s sake, stretch along and 
give me hold of your hand. I’m drowning down here.’ I could not 
see him, but I was visible to him in the faint haze of light that came 
up out of the companion. Rejoiced to hear his voice, I swung myself 
out on to the deck, and, grasping the companion with my left hand, I 
threw my legs wide apart and leaned down with my right arm out- 
stretched. 

*Do you see me?’ I cried. 

‘ Ay, sir—keep so a minute,’ he answered, and presently I felt 
him seize my hand. 

Now that he was close, I could see his outline, but not his face. 
The deck sloped like the side of a steep hill, it was slippery as ice 
with the wet, and cataracts of water were incessantly rushing down 
it from over the bulwarks. The poor fellow could give me no help, 
and I had to drag him up, which, by a desperate effort and putting 
forth my whole strength and will, I managed to do, swinging him 
round into the companion, where he lay awhile on one knee, with his 
arm on the hand-rail and his head resting on his arm, quite spent 
and very nearly drowned. 

All this while I heard no sounds in the cabin, and the men’s 
voices on deck were stilled. The yacht lay dead on her side. Once 
only, and shortly after she had heeled over hard and fast aground, 
a sea raised and bumped her, and I heard the crash of timber aloft, 
and the sound of a mighty fall, but it was too dark to see what 
spar had gone; and after that the schooner lay quiet, with the sea 
breaking against her port side, and shooting high into the air over 
her, as was to be known by the rattling of the sheets of water when 
they fell into the boiling whiteness to leeward. 

I said to Tripshore, ‘ Have you your senses ?’ 

‘I’m better,’ he answered. ‘There’s an ocean of water in the 
lee scuppers, and I was drowning in it. I feel full o’ water. If I 
could be sick it ’ud relieve me.’ 

‘Where are the men?’ 

‘Most of ’em drowned, I fear. They got away with the long- 
boat.’ 

‘ What time is it ?’ 
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‘ About half-past four.’ 


‘Oh, my God!’ I cried. ‘If the daylight would only come, that 
we might see where we are!’ 

As I said this I heard Sir Mordaunt calling my name. I slid 
down the steps, and, turning round, found one of the cabin lamps 
brightly burning, and the whole party, everybody who belonged to 
our end of the vessel, standing at the table, which alone prevented 
them from slipping down the cabin floor. Sir Mordaunt grasped his 
wife round the waist with his right arm, and with the other held 
Miss Tuke by the wrist. Mrs, Stretton and Carey clung to each other, 
and Norie stood beside them. Full of hurrying horror as that time 
was, I could yet find a moment to wonder at the supernatural calm- 
ness of Lady Brookes, She was as white as marble, but I could not 
question that she had her senses; and though she may not have 
known that any instant the yacht might crumble to pieces under our 
feet, yet she surely comprehended that our peril was of the direst 
kind, that we were shipwrecked, lying broken and storm-swept upon 
some nameless reef, amid the blackness of a howling night. 

Both Mrs. Stretton’s and Miss Tuke’s faces wore rather an ex- 
pression of consternation than horror. Now and then Carey uttered 
a low moan—every time the water thundered on the deck she made 
that noise—otherwise nosound came from the women. Their silence 


indeed was almost shocking to me. In Lady Brookes I should have 
foretold a behaviour so different, so distracting, that her rigid posture 


and stony face smote me like a prophecy of immediate death. It 
seemed to take all hope of life away, as if the bitterness of death 
had passed from her and the others, and they were waiting to die. 
‘What has happened, Walton?’ said the baronet, in a strong 
thick voice. 
‘The yacht is on her beam-ends ashore,’ I replied. ‘ Purchase’s 


reckoning is diabolically wrong. I always feared so—yet I had hoped 
to escape this.’ 


‘What are we to do?” he said. 

When he said this they all fixed their eyes upon me, with a 
dreadful eagerness in their expression—heart-moving beyond en- 
durance, indeed, owing to their silence. I guiped down a sob, and 
struggling to master my voice, I answered, ‘We can do nothing 
until daylight comes. It draws on for five o’clock, and we shall 
have the dawn shortly. Let us pray God that the vessel will hold 
together—-I think she will. She is strong, and can stand this buf- 
feting unless she bumps.’ 

‘She is motionless,’ exclaimed Norie, in a broken voice. ‘I have 
not felt her bump for some time.’ 

‘Is there no way of finding out where we are?’ cried Miss 
Tuke, wildly and suddenly. ‘Can we not get help from the shore?’ 


‘It is as black as ink on deck,’ Ireplied. ‘There are no lights— 
there is no land to be seen.’ 
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‘Oh, the water—the water! Listen to it!’ shrieked Carey, 
cowering, and looking around her with eyes brilliant with terror. 

A heavy sea had broken over the vessel and poured over the deck 
above us, and a bright flood came bursting and smoking down the 
companion ladder. 

Lady Brookes threw her arms up, and Sir Mordaunt pressed her 
fiercely to him; but she remained as silent as a statue. 

I called to Tripshore to close the companion and come down. [ 
reckoned that if any of the crew were alive they would be in the 
forecastle. Be that as it was, we could not let the cabin be drowned. 
Already the water was as high as the starboard lockers, and the cabin 
was small enough to be quickly flooded. 

Tripshore descended with a faltering motion. No one but myself 
had known he was on the top of the steps. His clothes were stream- 
ing, his sou’-wester had been washed off his head, and his hair was 
pasted on his forehead, throwing out his bleached face, and making 
him look more like a corpse than a man. There stood a decanter of 
brandy on one of the swinging trays, and with the utmost difficulty I 
managed to seize it and gave it to Tripshore, bidding him put his 
lips to it and swallow a dram. In truth, numbed and confounded as 
my mind was by the sudden horror of our condition, I yet preserved 
sufficient presence of mind to foresee a vital value in this sailor if the 
wreck held together until the daylight, and that our lives might de- 
pend upon my recovering him from his half-drowned state. 

I gathered hope when I found the yacht lying immovable. That 
she was bilged, I knew by the slow rise of the water to leeward in the 
cabin; but, as I say, that rise was slow, and much of the water that 
was there had come down the companion; and I guessed if the leak 
did not drain in faster than it now did, it would be a good bit past 
daylight before the water came high enough to drive us out of the 
cabin.' 

The worst and most dreadful part was the heavy concussions of 
the seas which struck the windward side of the schooner, and kept 
her trembling like a railway carriage swiftly drawn. After every 
blow there would be a pause, and then down would come the water 
in tons weight, smashing upon the deck overhead, and washing in a 
loud roar over the bulwarks on the other side. Every instant I ex- 
pected to see the companion carried away, or the skylight dashed in. 
But, mercifully for us, these fixtures stood, so nobly and stoutly built 
was that vessel down to the meanest of her appointments. 

What our position was at this time I will leave you to imagine. 
The heel of the yacht was certainly not less than fifty, ay, and may- 
be, more than fifty, degrees. The swinging trays lay with their lee 
rims hard against the upper deck. So acute was the slope, that 
nothing but the interposition of the table prevented us from falling 


' The hold was no doubt full of water, and the draining into the cabin was 
through the cabin floor. 
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headlong down the incline. In the light of the lamp we stood look- 
ing at one another, all in silence, save but for the occasional screams 
or moans of alarm which broke from Carey, and once or twice from 
Miss Tuke, though never from Lady Brookes, when a wave beat upon 
the deck, and ran snarling and hissing away, like a score of disap- 
pointed wild beasts. I shall never forget the expression of anguish 
in Sir Mordaunt’s face. I can recall no hint of fear init. It was 
bitter grief and horror, as if he were to blame for the frightful peril 
that with amazing swiftness had confronted the motionless, staring 
woman he clutched to his heart. 

As for her, her passivity was as though a miracle had been 
wrought. I thanked God for it, for I knew how the agony of that 
time would have been heightened by her screams and terror. Yet 
it was wonderful that she, whom a thunderstorm had driven into 
hysterics, and who had fainted over the narrative of a disaster, 
should be standing there now as if all sensibility had fallen dead in 
her. Perhaps, indeed, this may have been the case. Her aspect was 
one of petrifaction, or, it might be, that her senses were paralysed by 
the first alarm, and were unable to take in the full meaning of our 
situation. She often turned her glittering eyes on me, and stared as 
though she beheld an apparition. It was a positive relief to see her 
toss her hands when the water above boomed thunderously. Sud- 
denly Tripshore made a movement. 

‘Where are you going?’ I asked sharply. 

‘To see if anything can be done for our lives,’ he answered. 

‘Stay where you are!’ I cried. ‘If you show your head above 
the companion you'll be washed overboard ; and I won’t have the 
doors opened. When the dawn comes you'll see it on that skylight. 
What can be done now, man? It’s pitch dark still. Could we see 
to launch a boat? Would those breaking seas allow us to enter a 
boat? Stay where you are, I say. Here, at least, we have a 
refuge.’ 

‘Can nothing be done?’ exclaimed Miss Tuke, with a dreadful 
note of despair in her voice. 

‘ Yes, yes,’ I answered. ‘ Everything that can be done shall be 
done. But it will be madness to ieave this cabin until the dawn 
comes, to let us know where we are and what we can do.’ 

‘Have you no rockets to send up ?’ cried Mrs. Stretton. 

‘ They'll be drowned by this time, sir,’ said Tripshore, addressing 
me. ‘They're in the fore peak. There'll be no getting at ’em.’ 

‘They would not help us,’ I said. ‘They would not show in this 
mist ; though could we come at them we might fire them through 
the companion.’ 

‘Tl try and get ’em, if you like,’ said Tripshore; ‘ but unless 
yon bulkhead can be broke through, I shall have to go on deck to 
get down the fore hatch.’ 

‘No, don’t risk that,’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. ‘The dawn will 
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be here soon. Mr. Walton is right; we can do nothing in this 
blackness.’ 

Nothing ; nor did I regret the want of the rockets, for from the 
first I never doubted that we were aground upon one of the hundreds 
of the Bahama shoals, miles out of sight of inhabited land, and that 
there was no eye but God’s to mark our signal of distress, though we 
should make a blaze as big as a burning city. 

The steady posture of the yacht, and my confidence in her strength 
kept my heart up; and I endeavoured to cheer my companions by 
pointing out that the wind might drop with the rising sun, and that, 
though we had lost one boat, we had two others large enough to 
contain us all. Likewise, that we need not doubt of being able to 
make our way to one of the numerous islands which lay scattered 
broadcast upon these seas, where we should get the relief we stood in 
need of. 

Sir Mordaunt asked Tripshore where the rest of the crew were. 
The man answered that he feared some of them were drowned, but he 
could not say for certain: he supposed those who lived were shelter- 
ing themselves in the forecastle. 

I was sorry he answered the question in that way. His reply was 
a dreadful shock to the women. His saying that he feared some of 
the men were drowned gave a most crushing sense of realness to our 
awful situation. Miss Tuke’s face contracted as with an agonising 
spasm, and Mrs. Stretton cried bitterly. Lady Brookes said some- 
thing to her husband—I did not catch the words—and he laid her 
head against his shoulder, and soothed her with the most endearing 
gestures, at the same time looking at me with a most heart-broken 
expression in his eyes. 

In this manner we stood waiting to see the dawn brighten upon 
the skylight windows, listening with terror to the weary crashing of 
the seas, feeling with unspeakable dismay the dreadful occasional 
quivering of the hull; and I at least scarcely daring to hope that 
the vessel could much longer withstand the cruel hammering of those 
pounding surges. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue Earuiest Scorrish UNIVERSITY. 


Il. 


\HE University of St. Andrews at first existed for about forty years 
merely as a teaching and degree-granting institute ; that is to 

say, it confined itself to giving instruction, and attempted nothing 
more. In a short time three colleges were founded within the 
university, and these colleges aimed at something beyond mere 
instruction of the intellect—they aimed at educating the whole man, 
as they then understood that process—not only informing his under- 
standing, but ordering his life, conduct, and manners, and providing 
for religious worship. No doubt the conception of life which those 
Catholic founders held was a cramped and confined one ; the worship 
they provided may have been formal and corrupt; the means they 
took to carry out their conception may have been poor and faulty. 
But the root-conception itself—that of moulding not the intellect 
merely, but the whole man—was, in its essence, deep and true 
beyond anything we in these modern days dream of. Even after 
the Reformation, the Reformers still preserved, for several gene- 
rations, the old Catholic idea of education, as distinguished from 
mere instruction; and they endeavoured, with their new lights, to 
combine the intellectual, the moral, and the spiritual elements—for 
they believed, and rightly, that thought, life, and worship should go 
hand in hand, and that they cannot be severed without grievous loss 
to young souls. But gradually the severance began, and in the 
universities of Germany and of Scotland it has long been complete. 
St. Andrews was, I believe, the latest of our universities to abandon 
the old idea that we had inherited from Catholic times. England, 
too, which has so much longer walked in the old way, and has 
attempted, by the college system in Oxford and Cambridge, to educate 
the whole man, has for the last twenty years been busy in casting off 
its old tradition. Men are eager for it, and they call it advance; 
but they cannot change the nature of things, and it is one of the 
deepest laws of that nature, that the intellectual and the spiritual 
parts of man are inseparably combined, and cannot be sundered with- 
out injury to the whole man. The intellect itself is impoverished or 
dwarfed when cut off from the spirit—the fountain-light of all our 
seeing. We may go on keeping up the divorce, and no doubt will do 
so for a long time to come, but it will be found that we are on a road 
which leads only to inanition. Perhaps in some far future, men may 
rediscover the true spiritual centre, and after long wanderings may 
return to make their thoughts, their lives, and their whole education 
revolve round it. However poor and inadequate may have been the 
way in which they carried it out, the Catholic universities were right 
in their ground conception—in their preference for education over 
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mere instruction, and in their endeavour to order their training 
according to this conception. We, who boast of our wider views 
and more scientific notions, have abandoned the attempt to educate 
the soul, and seek only to instruct the understanding. 

When the storm of the Reformation which had been so 
long impending at length burst, no place in Scotland felt the 
violence of the shock more sensibly than St. Andrews. There 
were concentrated all the elements that could give fullest force to 
the collision. On the one hand, the numerous crowd of priests, 
monks, or canons, proud of their cathedral, and resolute to defend 
the ancient system, however corrupt, and these led by a prelate, John 
Hamilton, who, if less able, was not less unscrupulous and cruel than 
David Beaton. On the other hand, the young regents and teachers 
and students of St. Leonard’s, still zealous for the new learning and 
the new faith, with their ardour not daunted but rather inflamed by 
the thought of their fellows who had suffered in the cause. And 
then, to stir the hostile elements and drive them to collision, John 
Knox, who for nearly forty years kept ever and anon appearing in 
St. Andrews as the cloud-compeiler of the storm. 

Knox was not a student at St. Andrews, as once some believed, 
but at Glasgow University. Wherever he graduated, he is found in 
St. Andrews as early as 1528 or 1529, teaching the scholastic philo- 
sophy with an ability which almost surpassed that of his teacher, 
Mair or Major. But he was not long held by these trammels. 
Gradually, by the study of St. Jerome and St. Augustine, he un- 
learned the Popish theology and opened his mind to the new faith. 
If Knox was not in St. Andrews when Patrick Hamilton was burnt, 
he must have been there very soon after, and must have received the 
full force of the thrill which that heroic death sent throughout 
Scotland. The years of Knox’s sojourn in St. Andrews—from 1530 
till 1542—were those of Beaton’s most violent persecutions. The 
names of at least ten confessors are preserved who suffered for their 
faith either at St. Andrews or elsewhere. Numbers more had to fly 
to the Continent to escape the fury of the cardinal. Knox the while, 
thrilled by these examples, and stimulated by converse with the 
society of St. Leonard’s College, was pursuing his own thoughts, and 
by 1542 he had so fully embraced the reformed religion, that his 
views reached Beaton’s ears, so that he had to fly from St. Andrews. 
Wherever his first university may have been, St. Andrews was to him 
the birthplace of his new faith. His second coming thither, was at 
Easter 1547, just after the murder of Beaton, when Knox became 
chaplain to the garrison of the castle, preached his first Protestant 
sermon from the pulpit of the parish church, and confronted, at a 
convention held in St. Leonard’s yards, the learned men of the Abbey 
and the University, and confounded their ablest disputants by the 
power of his arguments in favour of the new doctrines. He was then 
taken prisoner, along with the garrison of the castle, on the last day 
of July, and carried off to serve in the French galleys. 
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Knox’s third coming to St. Andrews is that famous one which all 
men know. Archbishop Hamilton, hearing that he meant to preach 
in the cathedral church, sent him word that if he dared to enter that 
pulpit the soldiers would have orders to fire upon him. In the face 
of that threat Knox ascended the pulpit, and, for four successive days, 
discoursed on Christ’s purifying the temple at Jerusalem. The sequel 
need hardly be told. The purifying of the cathedral was entrusted 
to the hands of ‘ the rascal multitude,’ and we know how they purified 
it. After desecrating the cathedral, and wrecking it of its ornaments, 
they fell with still wilder fury on the priory, the monasteries of the 
Black Friars and the Grey, the provostry of Kirkheugh, and the 
ancient church of St. Regulus, and overthrew them either with partial 
or total destruction. 

Once again—the fourth time and the last—he came, in May 1571. 
Worn out with age and infirmity, and with harassment in Edin- 
burgh, he sought repose in St. Andrews. That repose he did not 
find. The Hamiltons and other factions still harassed him. Some 
members of the University showed their hostility to him, especially 
Professor Archibald Hamilton ; St. Salvator’s and St. Mary’s Colleges 
were disaffected towards him. Some of the professors were even sus- 
pected of Popery. But St. Leonard’s was with him. 

James Melville, in his famous ‘ Diary,’ says :— 


Our haill Collage, maisters and schollars, was sound and zealous in the 
guid cause ; the other twa Collages nocht sa; for in the new Collage, how- 
beit Mr. John Douglass, their Rector, was guid aneuch, the thrie uther 
maisters and sum of the Regentes war euill-myndit, viz., Messrs. Robert, 
Archbald and Jhone Hamiltons (wharof the last twa becam apostates), 
hated Mr. Knox and the guid cause; and the Commissar, Mr. Wilyeam 
Skein could nocht lyk weill of his doctrine. The auld Collage was reulit 
be Mr. Jhon Rutherford, a man lernit in philosophie, but invyus corrupt. 


James Melville, who was a first-year student at St. Leonard’s 
when Knox came, further says :— 


Of all the benefits that I had that year (1571) was the coming of that 
maist notable profet and apostle of our nation, Mr. Johne Knox. I heard 
him teach there the prophecies of Daniel, that simmer and the wintar fol- 
lowing. I had my pen and my little buike, and tuke any sic things as I could 
comprehend. In the opening up of his text, he was moderate the space of 
half-an-hour ; but when he entered to application he made me so to grew 
and tremble that I could not hald a pen to wryt. He was very weik. I 
saw him, every day of his doctrine, go hulie and fear (slowly and warily), 
with a furring of marticks about his neck, a staffe in the ane hand, and his 
servand halden up the uther oxter, from the Abbey to the parish kirk, and 
by two men lifted up to the pulpit, whar he behovit to lean at his first 
entrie, bot, ere he haid done with his sermone, he was sa active and vigorous 
that he was lyk to ding the pulpit to blads, and flie out of it. 


Melville tells that during this, Knox’s last sojourn in St. Andrews, 


He ludgit down in the Abbey [so that parts of the Abbey must still have 
been habitable] beside our College, and our Primarius, Mr. James Wilkie, 
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our Regents, Mr. Nicol Dalgleise, Mr. Wilyeame Colace, and Mr. John David- 
son went in ordinarilie to his grace efter denner and supper. .. . Mr. Knox 
wald sum tyme com in, and repose him in our Collage yeard, and call us 
schollars unto him, and bless us, and exhort us to knaw God and his wark 
in our countrey, and stand be the guid cause, to use our tyme weill, and 
lern the guid instructiones and follow the guid example of our Maisters. 


Soon after this, in August, 1572, Knox left St. Andrews and returned 
to Edinburgh to die, desiring, in his own words, that ‘I may end my 
battel; for, as the worlde is wearie of me, so am I of it.’ 

Such personal incidents as these, interesting in themselves, are 
almost the only things we know about the University. In 1560, 
the year when the reformed religion was set up in Scotland, every- 
thing in the colleges of St. Andrews connected with the Roman faith 
and worship were swept away ; and how violent must have been the 
shock we can imagine, when we remember how entirely ecclesiastical 
these foundations were, and how ingrained into them were all the 
usages of the ancient faith. 

Two years before the Reformation very few students entered the 
University, ‘owing to the tumults about religion,’ says the Matri- 
culation Book ; and in the next year, owing to the universal upturning 
of all things, the graduation ceremonies had to be suspended. When 
the Reformation was actually established, the greater number of the 
regents joined the winning side, and became Protestants. Several of 
the St. Salvator men, however, refused to swim with the stream, and 
among them William Cranston, the Principal of the college. He and 
some others preferred to demit their offices rather than relinquish the 
ancient faith. But, besides sweeping the colleges clean of everything 
connected with the Roman faith and worship, the Reformers were 
minded to make other changes in the University, which, however, 
they were prevented from then carrying out, as their hands were full 
of other and more necessary work. When Cranston demitted his 
office as Principal of St. Salvator’s, he was succeeded by Jobn 
Rutherford. He was a scholar, and wrote Latin in the improved 
style, acquired by study of the classics. He was still more a philo- 
sopher, and published a treatise on the Art of Reasoning, which, 
though strictly Aristotelian in its principles, is said to have ‘ marked 
a stage in the progress of philosophy in Scotland, and to have been 
an unquestionable benefit to the University and the nation.’ At the 
Reformation John Douglas was the head of St. Mary’s, and John 
Duncanson the head of St. Leonard’s. These both conformed to the 
new régime, and Douglas afterwards became Tulchan Archbishop of 
St. Andrews. 

It was twenty years before any effectual commission took the 
University in hand, and till then, and even after it, the mode of 
teaching and the academical exercises in philosophy and arts remained 
much the same as they had been in Mair’s time, before the Refor- 
mation. 


But if the Parliament and General Assembly could not find time 
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to reorganise the Universities, they or their leaders took care that 
the ablest men of the time were placed in the most prominent 
academic posts. Two such—the men next to Knox in power of 
intellect and strength of will—filled the principalships of two of the 
colleges: the one a contemporary and fellow-worker with Knox; the 
other his successor, and the completer of his work. The first of 
these, George Buchanan, was probably the greatest scholar whom 
Scotland ever produced. After having studied in St. Andrews, under 
Mair; then having passed to the Continent, where he was knocked 
from pillar to post, as a poor, almost mendicant scholar; then, 
after having narrowly escaped the hands of the Inquisition,—he 
returned to Scotland, and received, in 1564, from Queen Mary Stuart, 
his first piece of preferment, a portion of the forfeited revenue of the 
Abbey of Crossraguel. About this time he became Queen Mary’s 
tutor, and read Livy with her—it is said in that house in South 
Street (Domus sumptuosa) which still bears her name. By Mary’s 
treacherous half-brother, Regent Murray, Buchanan was appointed, 
in 1566, to the principalship of St. Leonard’s, which he held till 
1570. While he was still Principal of St. Leonard’s, in 1568, he 
went with the Regent to England, as one of the accusers of his Queen 
and former pupil, and used his scholarship to compose a Latin 
‘Detection’ of her actions, which he laid before her judges at 
Westminster, and circulated industriously in the English Court. 
Whoever else might accuse Mary, was it not the depth of baseness 
in Buchanan to do so? Add to this, that if, as is now by many 
believed, the casket letters were forgeries, then Buchanan must have 
been guilty of even a deeper baseness than that of ingratitude. 
Appointed afterwards to be one of the young king’s preceptors, he 
showed to James the same harsh spirit he had shown towards his 
mother. Traditions are still rife among the Scottish peasantry how he 
buffeted his royal pupil; and, as Mr. Hill Burton observes, ‘ the zeal 
with which these traditions have been preserved, and the zest with 
which they are still told by the people, show how much fellow-feeling 
they have for this humbly born and bitter republican.’ Once it is 
told that, when Buchanan had been inflicting ‘ dorsal discipline’ on 
the young prince, the Countess of Mar, hearing the cries, entered and 
asked him how he dared to lift his hand against the Lord’s anointed. 
The grim reply of the sour, coarse stoic was such as may be imagined, 
but cannot be here repeated. In after years James used to say of 
some high official that he ever ‘trembled at his approach, it minded 
him so of his old pedagogue.’ No wonder that, when Buchanan tried 
to impress the young king with his views as to the duty of a con- 
stitutional monarch, it only drove James to the opposite extreme, so 
that in after years he loathed the very thought of Buchanan, and 
warned his son Charles against his books and opinions as against 
poison, 

Buchanan held the principalship of St. Leonard’s for only four 
years (1566-1570). The only official duty imposed on him was to 
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read occasional Lectures on Divinity. But his great power as a 
scholar—the best Latinist of his time, unrivalled by any Scotsman 
since—must, one would think, have done something to promote 
scholarship in St. Andrews. But the academic cloister was far too 
narrow a sphere for a spirit busy and turbulent as his. Where the 
fray was thickest, thither his nature carried him, and from the time 
he left St. Andrews till his death he was immersed in the stormy 
politics of the time. Once again he intromitted with his University, 
when, as a member of the Commission of 1579, which from him is 
sometimes spoken of as George Buchanan’s Commission, he came to 
reform the University. There had been various attempts made 
before this with the same view. 

The First Book of Discipline contained a scheme for remodelling 
the other universities as well as St. Andrews. A Commission for 
the reform of abuses in St. Andrews followed in 1563, but it came 
to nothing. The Commission of 1579 went to work more energeti- 
cally. It found that all the colleges ‘disagreed in many things from 
the true religion, and were far from that perfection of learning 
which this learned age craves, and they agreed on a new form of 
instruction to be observed in the University. The Report containing 
this improved plan is written in the Scottish dialect and is still pre- 
served. It was ratified by Parliament. Some credit Buchanan with 
being the author of this Report, but McRie believes that Melville 
had the chief hand in it. The main practical result was that St. 
Mary’s College was set apart for the study of theology and the lan- 
guages connected with the books of Scripture, and Melville was 
appointed Principal of St. Mary’s to carry out his own scheme. The 
two other colleges had new and improved courses of study laid down 
for them, and it is to be noted that the study of some parts of the Platonic 
philosophy were enjoined as acounteractive to the Aristotelian philosophy 
hitherto exclusively taught. It would have been interesting to have 
followed into detail the improved course of instruction, had it ever been 
carried out. But so far was this from being the case, that throughout 
the whole of the seventeenth century down to the great Royal visita- 
tion of 1718-19, commission followed commission, each new commis- 
sion complaining that abuses still continued, and that the enactments of 
the last had failed to be carried out. Each new change in the eccle- 
siastical régime of Scotland was followed by a commission charged to 
see that the teaching and discipline of the University were brought 
into harmony with the dominant Church system. When we remem- 
ber how rapidly these followed each other—that Knox’s system of 
Superintendents lasted from 1560 till 1572; that this was succeeded 
by Tulchan Bishops till 1590; that from 1590 till 1610 Melville’s 
stern form of Presbytery reigned; from 1610 till 1638 the Episco- 
pate, of which Archbishop Spottiswoode was the chief ornament ; 
that from 1638 till 1660 Covenanting Presbytery held its tyranny ; 
then, from 1660 till 1690 the return of the Stuarts and Episcopacy 
again ; lastly, from 1690 onward, the Moderate or non-Covenanting 
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Presbytery ;—when we keep steadily in view these rapid changes in 
the ecclesiastical firmament, and remember that the Universities 
were as sensitive to these changes as our bodies are to the weather ; 
that they were then the creatures of the Church, whatever form it 
might take,—the wonder is, not that they made no steady progress, 
but that they were able to survive such frequent and violent vicissi- 
tudes. In this century and a half of turbulence and disorder, when 
Superintendency, Tulchan Bishops, Melville Presbytery, Spottiswoode 
Episcopacy, the Covenant-restored Episcopacy, and Moderate or non- 
Covenanting Presbytery, were jostling each other; when the whole 
kingdom was full of quarrelling, fighting, plotting, convulsions, 
reactions, and counter revolutions,—the calm pursuit of knowledge 
was impossible. The strifes that raged without intruded within the 
walls of the colleges, and made the teachers either strive with each 
other, or live and teach as they listed, heedless of the commissioners 
and all their enactments. St. Salvator seems to have been the most 
obstinately recalcitrant. Here are a few of the charges urged against 
it by the Visitation of 1588: That all the masters or regents had 
disregarded the enactments of 15709, and that each regent continued 
to teach the class with which he began, throughout the whole course 
of philosophy. This custom, though forbidden, was continued down 
till the eighteenth century. Altercations, too, seem to have been rife. 
The provost asserts that he teaches the Aphorisms of Hippocrates once 
a week. The masters say that he never teaches, or scantily once a 
month. Mr. Welwood says that he teaches the Institutions Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday. The provost says that he ‘neglectis oft.’ 
Mx Cranston has no class by reason of the pest, and therefore teaches 
the grammar to the Earl of Cassilis and others privately. A memo- 
rial of the Visitation of 1588 opens thus :— 


It is maist difficil in this confused tyme (when all folks are looking for the 
weltering of the warld) to effectuat any gude commoun werk, although men 
were never so weill willit ; and specially where ye ar not certainly instructit, 
and hes na greit hope of thankes for your travell. 


The memorial concludes with this advice to the Regents :— 


Forbid thair quarelling, . . . albeit it be not altogether prohibit that 


they may /lyte G e. scold), yet forbid fechting or bearing of daggis (pistols) 
or swerdis. . . 


Amid such a state of things it took a strong man to hold his own, 
and to effect any useful work. Such astrong man the University had at 
the very time of the above memorial, in Andrew Melville, who was 
Principal of St. Mary’s from 1580 till 1607. 

Melville had been originally educated at St. Andrews. He en- 
tered St. Mary’s College in 1559, when he was only fourteen. At 
that time all the sciences taught in the University were from Latin 
translations or scholastic commentaries on Aristotle. Melville had 
learned Greek from a famous schoolmaster in Montrose, the first who 
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ever taught that language in Scotland. His nephew, in his ‘ Diary,’ 
says that throughout his course Andrew ‘ used the Greek Logicks of 
Aristotle, whilk was a wounder to them (his teachers) that he was sa 
fyne a schollar, and of sic expectation.’ Again, he says, ‘ All that was 
taught of Aristotle he learned and studyed it out of the Greek text, 
which his masters understood not.’ When he had got all the learning 
that St. Andrews could give him, he passed to the Continent, studied 
in the University of Paris, at Poictiers, and finally at Geneva. In 
these places he perfected his knowledge of Greek and acquired many 
other things besides. At Paris he made the acquaintance of Peter 
Ramus, the famed logician, and of Joseph Scaliger, the first scholar of 
the age; and at Geneva became the friend of the reformer Beza, who 
had before been the friend of Knox and Buchanan. During all Mel- 
ville’s foreign sojourn France was disturbed by the wars between 
Catholics and Huguenots, which culminated in St. Bartholomew's 
day in 1572. The French refugees, who after that dreadful event 
crowded to Geneva, became Melville’s friends. At Geneva, which 
was then the hotbed of democracy and of Presbyterianism, Mel- 
ville greedily imbibed both, and became fitted to carry on the work 
which Knox and Buchanan had begun. In 1574 he returned to 
Scotland, and was appointed Principal of Glasgow University, which 
he found in a decayed condition, but did not long suffer to re- 
main so. His nephew says, Mr. Andro entering as principal master, 
all was committed and submitted to him. To another he left the 
care of the college, and threw himself wholly into teaching. The 
account of the labour he underwent in teaching is all but incredible. 
He himself took the ablest. youths, who had been grounded in Latin, 
read with them Virgil and Horace and other Latin authors, taught 
them Greek (which till then was little studied), and read with his 
pupils Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, Pindar, and Isocrates; taught 
them Logic, in which he indoctrinated them in the new doctrines of his 
teacher, Peter Ramus ; taught them Moral Philosophy from Cicero's 
works, Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, and Plato’s Dialogues; in- 
structed them in Natural Philosophy from the best extant sources, 
besides Plato and Aristotle, adding moreover a view of Universal His- 
tory and of Chronology; introduced them to Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Syriac languages, lecturing himself on the different Books of Scrip- 
ture ; and finally introduced them to the Theology of Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes. He was in fact in himself an embodied and living university. 
We might fail to credit it, were not all I have stated, and more, set 
down in the ‘ Diary’ of his nephew, James Melville, who, though a 
partial, is generally considered a faithful witness. For six years he 
continued thus to teach twice every day of the week, Sabbath not 
excepted. Well may his nephew, ‘I dar say ther was na place in 
Europe comparable to Glasgow for guid letters during these yeirs, for 
a plentifull and guid chepe mercat of all kynd of langages, artes, 
and scienses.’ 

When Mr. Andro passed to St. Mary’s College in this University, 
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he continued with the same energy, only confined within narrower 
limits by his special duties as a teacher in theology, or by the urgent 
calls which he thought Church and State made upon his services. 
His nephew informs us that a great contradiction brake out against 
him in the University. ‘When the regents of philosophy in St. Leo- 
nard’s heard that Andro mightily confuted Aristotle, they maid a 
strange steir, and cryed, great Diana of the Ephesians, thair bread 
winner, their honour, their estimation, all were gan, giff Aristotle 
sould be sa owirharled in the heiring of thair schollars. But Mr. 
Andro, nothing daunted, plied them still more vehemently, so that he 
dashit them, and in end sa convicted them in conscience,’ that he 
won over his chief gainsayers. He stirred up the theologians from 
‘the coldness and ignorance and negligence’ into which, according 
to James Melville, they had fallen since Knox’s day. 

As for languages, arts, and philosophie (he continues), they did na thing 
for all, but a few books of Aristotle, which they learnt pertinatiuslie to 
bable and flyte upon. . . . But within a year Mr. Andro, be his delling in 
publict and privat with every one of them, prevalit sa, that they fell to the 
langages, studied thair arts for the right use, and perusit Aristotle in his 
awin langage, sa that they became bathe philosophers and theologes, and 
acknawlagit a wounderfull transformation out of darkness into light. Bot, 
indeid, this was nocht done without mikle feghting and fasherie. 


We can well believe it. 

The above account is that of his nephew, naturally partial to his 
great uncle. But it would seem that in his engrossment with the 
affairs of Church and State, Melville had in some measure neglected 
his academic duties. In the Visitation of 1597 we find these charges 
against him: that he had neglected his duties as rector for the 
ruling and ordering of the University ; and that neither in the govern- 
ment of the college, nor in teaching, nor in the administration of 
their rents, had he conformed to the reformed foundation and Act of 
Parliament. And Spottiswoode further accuses him of teaching, instead 
of divinity, the principles of republicanism; discussing before his 
students whether the election or succession of kings was best, how far 
the royal power extended, and if kings might be censured for abusing 
the same, and deposed by the estates of the kingdom. 

But Melville’s ‘feghting and fasherie’ were not confined to the 
University. Outside and beyond it, he had still more trouble to re- 
establish and systematise a thoroughgoing Presbyterian system on 
the ruins of Tulchan Episcopacy, which, always infirm, was by the 
time of Melville’s return to St. Andrew’s falling to pieces. To touch 
on this is beside our purpose. His public exertions for his Church 
must have filled his mind more than his academic labours. In civil 
and ecclesiastical politics alike, Melville was, as Mr. Hill Burton 
says, more of a leveller than Knox. There was in him the ‘ fiery 
fanaticism of the French Huguenots, and the stern classical repub- 
licanism of Buchanan, with a dash of the Puritanism then rising in 
England.’ When King James was trying to infuse into the stern 
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Presbyterianism of which Melville was the champion a little beauty 
and Catholic observance, more than once the King and the Principal 
came into severe collision. On these occasions, Melville treated the 
young King with the same unceremonious rudeness which Knox had 
shown towards his mother. In 1596, when the King attended divine 
service in the town church of St. Andrews, the preacher expressed 
some sentiments of which the King disapproved. He interrupted the 
preacher and ordered him to desist. ‘ Indignant at this interference, 
Melville rose and sharply rebuked the King ;’ and censured the com- 
missioners of the church for sitting by in silence. 

Again, there is the famous scene at Falkland Palace. Thither, in 
September 1590, four ministers were sent by the General Assembly’s 
Commissioners from Cupar, to remonstrate with the King against 
the return of the Papist lords, and other changes which he was 
favouring. James Melville, who was one of the four deputies, 
narrates the story in his own quaint way : ‘We came to Falkland 
where we found the King very quiet.’ The others made James 
their spokesman, alleging that ‘he could propose the matter in a mild 
and smooth manner, whilk the King liked best. James accordingly 
told the King that ‘to watch for the weal of the kirk in sa dangerous 
a time, they had convened at Cupar. At the whilk words the King 
interrupts me, and crabbedly quarrels our meeting, alleging it was 
without warrant and seditious. To the whilk I beginning to ‘reply i in my 
manner, Mr. Andro doucht nocht abyd it ; but brak off upon the King in 
so zealous, powerful, and unresistible a manner, that, howbeit the King 
used his authority in maist crabbit and coleric manner, yet Mr. 
Andro bore him down and uttered the commission as from the mighty 
God, calling the King, God’s silly vassal, and, taking him by the 
sleeve,’ preached him ‘such a sermon as perhaps never king before or 
since heard from a subject. The Stuarts may have had many faults, 
but it can hardly be said to be one of them that they did not greatly 
love such candid counsellors as Knox, Buchanan, and Andrew Mel- 
ville. The King could not overpower Melville by force, but when he 
passed to the English throne, he circumvented him by stratagem. He 
summoned Andrew and some other ministers to London, as it were on 
public business. When Andrew was there he committed himself by 
writing a Latin epigram bitterly satirising one of the Church of 
England services which he had witnessed. For this he was thrown 
into the Tower, and on being released he was sent into exile, whence 
he returned no more to St. Mary’s. Whatever we may think of 
Melville’s views, ecclesiastical or political, his scholarship and vigour 
of mind are undeniable. He gave a great impetus to learning and 
literature not only in St. Andrews University, but throughout Scot- 
land—an impetus which would have been far greater had not the 
public turmoils of the succeeding century thwarted it. In words 
that have been applied to him, Melville was ‘ master of a great wit, a 
wit full of knots and clenches, a wit sharp and satirical, exceeded by 
none of his countrymen.’ But his mind was too keen and caustic to 
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be restricted to literature. He was born to be a statesman and ruler 
of men. A Scottish’ University, indeed Scotland itself, was too small 
and narrow a field for him. Burton truly says he was cast in the same 
mould as Thomas 4 Becket, or Pope Hildebrand; and Europe, not 
Scotland, would have been the fitting arena for his marvellous energy. 

It would occupy not one paper, but a dozen, were I to go on and 
describe the other great men who in the seventeenth century fol- 
lowed Melville in the University of St. Andrews. Time would fail 
me to tell of Archbishop Spottiswoode ; of Alexander Henderson, the 
hero of the Covenant; of Samuel Rutherford; of ‘My Lord Arch- 
bishop, His Grace, James Sharp;’ each of whom in their own time 
and way did their best to shape the University to their peculiar 
Church views and ends. If commissions, visitations, and rules strictly 
laid down could have made the University prosper, these men would 
have done it. But the political turmoil throughout the whole seven- 
teenth century made all efforts of this kind abortive. As one example 
out of many, take this: Barron, the principal of St. Salvator’s, and 
a regent named Gleg, had approved of the engagement which 
would have confined the Covenant to Scotland, and did not wish to 
force it upon England. For this they both were tried and suspended 
from their offices by a covenanting commission in 1649; no doubt 
with Rutherford’s approval, if it was not at his instance. 

But if the strife of tongues and the clash of arms that sounded 
through Scotland in the whole of the seventeenth century left no 
room for deep study and ripe scholarship, they reared in St. Andrews 
alone a race of valiant heroes and scholars, who could wield the sword 
and the pen with equal ease. 

Before the Reformation St. Andrews had produced the poets 
Gawain Douglas, William Dunbar, and Sir David Lindsay; at the 
time of the Reformation the Admirable Crichton. Early in the 
seventeenth century James Graham, Marquis of Montrose, studied at 
St. Salvator’s, while a few years before, his rival and adversary 
Archibald Campbell—known as Gillespie Gruamach—the Marquis of 
Argyll, had been a student in St. Leonard’s. When these two had 
taken their sides and played their parts in their country’s history, 
Argyll caused the head of Montrose to be fixed on the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, from which it was taken down only to be replaced by his 
own. Of the relics still preserved in St. Salvator’s College there is 
none, not even excepting Bishop Kennedy’s mace, on which one looks 
with so much pride as on the silver Archery medal, bearing as its in- 
scription the student name, James Graham, Earl of Montrose. Over 
against it is the medal of his rival, then Lord Lorne. Other names 
known to Scottish history are among those medals—Robertson of 
Struan, the Jacobite chief and poet, who while still a student was 
present at Killiecrankie ; in his mature manhood fought at Sheriff- 
muir; and in his extreme age met Prince Charles Edward, as he 
crossed Corriearrick, and plighted to him his fealty, though he could 
no longer march with him to battle. ‘There, too, is the name of that 
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Marquis of Tullibardane, who as an aged exile unfurled the Prince’s 
standard when the clans in the Forty-five mustered at Glenfinnan. 
Not among the medals, but one of our students in the middle of the 
seventeenth century was John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount 
Dundee. What thoughts must it have stirred in the hearts of these 
young cavaliers, to feel themselves students in the university which 
sheltered Buchanan, Melville, and Rutherford, and from which these 
men had taught doctrines that led to regicide. 

That University must have been full of life, which within one cen- 
tury could show on one side such men as Knox, Buchanan, Melville, 
Alexander Henderson, and Rutherford; and over against them Spot- 
tiswoode, Montrose, Struan, Claverhouse, and Tullibardane. Nor 
must we forget among our students in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the more peaceful names, Napier of Merchiston, the inventor 
of logarithms, and Sir George Mackenzie, lawyer and statesman, 
founder of the Advocates Library. 

It may be easily imagined that something of prestige was lost by 
the University at the Reformation, when the old hierarchy went down, 
and St. Andrews ceased to be the seat of the primacy. This was 
partially restored during the two periods of Episcopacy, when the city 
again became for a time the seat of a milder primacy, and the 
resident archbishop was the Chancellor of the University. With the 
suppression of Episcopacy and the Revolution of 1688, St. Andrews 
and its university lost whatever dignity it had derived from its 
connection with the primacy. The Government of William and 
Mary appointed in 1690, a commission which visited St. Andrews 
with power ‘ to purge outand remove all principals, professors, regents, 
and masters who would not take the oath of allegiance, and submit 
to the new Church government. I have not been able to find details as 
to how many of the St. Andrews teachers were then removed, but it is 
asserted that a tolerably clean sweep was made in all the three col- 
leges. It is recorded that the Earl of Crawford, the head of the com- 
mission, treated with great rudeness the aged head of St. Leonard’s, 
James Wemyss, who was forced to resign. 

In 1697 an attempt was made to remove the University to Perth, 
and several of the professors—it is said from motives of self-interest 
—were urgent for the removal, but the attempt came to nought. 

The eighteenth century was a torpid period in most universities, 
not in Scotland only, but in England also. Oxford and Cambridge 
continued to drag on a drowsy routine, if we may accept as true the 
description given of them by Wordsworth and Southey, in the last 
decade of last century. This drowsiness would seem to have been 
shared to the full by St. Andrews, which had been exhausted by a 
century and a half of discord and ever-recurring revolutions. Over 
all Scotland the loss of her Parliament caused a deep depression, and 
it was not till the very end of the eighteenth century that the national 
spirit began to revive. Perhaps no Scottish city suffered more from 
this depression than St. Andrews did. It had suddenly passed from 
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being the centre of all the stir of ecclesiastical life, to become a 
remote fishing village, relieved only by a few ruins and an ancient 
university. But political zeal was not extinct among the students. 
In ‘ the Fifteen, or Mar’s Rebellion, we find certain students of St. 
Leonard’s accused of forcing the keys of the church and steeple of 
their college from the porter’s wife, and ringing the bells on the day 
when King James was proclaimed. The next commission, which sat 
in 1718, inquired into this, and ordered that all regents or students 
who were found guilty of disaffection to King George should be 
dismissed from the University. 

In the ‘ Forty-five,’ some who had formerly been students at St. 
Andrews, such as the aged Struan and Tullibardane, were active on 
the Prince’s side. There seems to have been at first no stir within 
the University, but when Cumberland was returning home from the 
atrocities of Culloden, the University, I blush to say, sent a deputation 
to congratulate him on his victory, and inviting him to become their 
Chancellor. This he did, and we can number the cruel duke among 
our Chancellors. 

In the year that followed Culloden (1747) a grave event in the 
history of the University took place. This was the union, by Act of 
Parliament, of the two Colleges of St. Salvator and St. Leonard’s. 
The reason for this is said to have been that the revenue of the 
former college and the buildings of the latter had become dilapidated. 
By this union the one got better incomes for the professors, the other 
better buildings for its lecture-rooms and for the residence of the 
bursars. It may have been necessary, though it is to be regretted 
that it should have been so. But it was not necessary that they 
should have merged our two fine old medizval names in the mean 
modern appellation of the United College. 

When Dr. Johnson paid his famous visit to this place in 1773 
two sights filled him with indignation and sorrow. The first was the 
ruins of the Cathedral; the second, the desolate remains of St. Leo- 
nard’s College. His anathemas on the ‘ruffians of the Reformation ” 
all will remember. Boswell asked where John Knox was buried. 
Johnson burst out, ‘I hope in the highway. I have been looking at 
his reformations.’ This is what he says of St. Leonard’s :— 

The dissolution of St. Leonard’s was doubtless necessary ; but of that 
necessity there is reason to complain. It is surely not without just reproach 
that a nation of which the commerce is hourly extending, and the wealth 
increasing, denies any participation of its prosperity to its literary societies ; 
and while its merchants or its nobles are raising palaces, suffers its universi- 
ties to moulder into dust. 


It is more than a hundred years since these words were written. 
They continue as true now as then, and as unheeded. The professors 
of the old College received and entertained the great English literary 
autocrat respectfully enough. But though he acknowledged that he 
was entertained ‘ with all the elegance of lettered hospitality,’ it. 
could not relieve the load of his depression at the sights he saw. 
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As we look over the lists of the professors during the latter half 
of last century and the beginning of this, the frequent recurrence of 
the same family names suggests that nepotism must have been then 
dominant, and that the professors had learnt the example of their 
predecessors the old Culdees, who bequeathed to their children the 
church revenues they themselves held. Yet even during that time 
neither the old College nor St. Mary’s were unprolific in remarkable 
men. Of St. Andrews students, laymen who were educated here 
during last century, I find Robert Ferguson, the Scottish poet, the 
predecessor, and in many respects the model, of Burns, whose poems 
are coloured with allusions to student life in St. Andrews; Dr. Adam 
Ferguson, author of the ‘History of the Roman Republic ;’ David 
Gregory, Professor of Mathematics; John Playfair, Professor of 
Physics in Edinburgh, and one of the first fathers of geological 
science; Henry Erskine, the famous wit, the ornament of the 
Scottish Bar; and his brother, the Lord Chancellor Erskine. 

It continued to be the custom for the bursars on the foundation 
to live within the walls of St. Salvator’s down till 820. The change 
is said to have been made because the old rooms for bursars had 
become antiquated and ruinous. Yet Boswell had remarked, fifty 
years before, ‘We looked at St. Salvator’s; the rooms for students 
seemed very commodious.’ But besides the few who were on the 
foundation the unendowed students who formed the majority had for 
long lived where they chose, It was customary for the more wealthy 
students to board in the houses of the professors. Among those who 
thus boarded were many sons of the old noble families, and of the 
landed gentry, who continued to frequent St. Andrews from the 
earliest time down till about the year 1830, when the fashion of send- 
ing the young Scottish aristocracy to English schools and universities 
set in. Before that change this University contained among its 
students representatives of every social grade, from the highest to the 
lowliest, all gathered in the same class-rooms, and taught by the same 
professors. You have only to look over the silver Archery medals 
still preserved, and to note the names of the winners, in order to see 
how largely the old historic houses were represented. This continued 
to be the case till the end of the third decade of this century. That 
this state of things should pass away we may regret as a social loss, 
but our regrets cannot stop the action of deeply rooted social causes. 
The change did not come from any deterioration of the professorial 
staff. Indeed, this century saw a marked improvement in this 
respect. Not to mention Professors of Divinity, three names among 
the Professors of Arts stand out conspicuously. These are—first, Dr. 
John Hunter, who for sixty years taught from the Chair of Humanity. 
He was known all over Scotland for the accuracy and width of his 
classical knowledge, and for his power as a teacher. By his instinc- 
tive linguistic genius he anticipated many of the results which 
comparative philology has since made good. There was Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers, for some time Professor of Moral Philosophy in the United 
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College, who, by his eloquence rather than by deep philosophy, by the 
width and warmth of his human sympathies rather than by subtlety 
or learning, did so much to quicken moral and spiritual life not only 
in this University but throughout Scotland. His successor, next but 
one in the same chair, Professor James Ferrier, if he had not the 
moral and practical force of Chalmers, was strong where Chalmers 
was weak. No Scotchman in this century has done more for meta- 
physical philosophy. Revolting from the traditional Scotch Psycho- 
logy, he grappled with questions which it had never dreamt of, and 
set the idealistic philosophy on a line along which it still is travel- 
ling. And then he clothed his subtle speculations in a style that, for 
lucidity and incisiveness, recalled the charm of David Hume’s. Nor 
must 1 omit to mention my two immediate predecessors, Sir David 
Brewster and Principal James Forbes, each, in his own distinct line, 
a pioneer and a leader in the advance of scientific research. I confine 
myself to the work of professors who have passed from us. Of the 
work done by some still living, though of that a good account could 
be given, this is not the time to speak. 

Of former students of St. Andrews who, in public life, were emi- 
nent during the middle of this century, I can myself remember three 
notable men, all living at the same time—Dr. Chalmers, then leader 
of the ecclesiastical polity of Scotland ; Duncan Macneil, Lord Colon- 
say, Lord President of the Court of Session of Scotland; John 
Campbell, Lord Stratheden, Lord Chancellor of England. These 
three old St. Andrews students were contemporaries, and stood about 
the same time, each at the head of their respective societies. Nor 
are our younger men likely to let that succession fail. At this mo- 
ment one could name several former students of St. Andrews who 
are among the most eminent ministers, preachers, and leaders in the 
Church of Scotland; others, but a few years since students or profes- 
sors in St. Andrews, who are now eminent as professors in the other 
three Scottish Universities ; two, formerly students of St. Andrews, 
now professors in Cambridge—one of them the originator and organ- 
iser of the whole system of university extension, and of affiliated 
colleges, which now ramifies throughout England; and at Oxford four, 
whom I can remember students in the United College, as but yester- 
day, still young men, who, after each obtaining the highest University 
honours at Oxford, are now fellows or tutors, doing eminent work as 
teachers, each in a separate college. 

These facts are stated, not, I trust, in any spirit of boasting, but 
as sober truth, which ought to be known and considered when men 
discuss the public utility of maintaining a small university. If men 
would measure the worth of a seat of education, not by counting 
heads, but by estimating the quality of the work done in it, and of 
the men who are trained by it, then St. Andrews has nothing to fear 
from the most searching scrutiny. 

As to the small number of students in St. Andrews, compared 
with the crowds who attend Edinburgh and Glasgow University, if 
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that is to condemn it now, it ought to have condemned it equally 
during any part of its past existence. The numbers who attended it 
before the Reformation cannot be ascertained. But take each 
century since the Reformation, and it has been computed that there 
were in round numbers an average of 180 students during each 
session of the seventeenth century, of 120 during the eighteenth, 
and of 160 during the present century. During the last few years 
there has been a decided tendency to an increase of numbers. Last 
session there were 187, this session there are 192 students. I assert, 
therefore, that no argument from paucity of numbers can be brought 
against St. Andrews which would not have been equally valid at any 
time during the last 300 years. I shall not say one word in dis- 
paragement of the larger Universities; nor shall I meddle with the 
controversy as to the merits of large or small professorial classes. 
That subject has been what newspaper editors call ‘thrashed out.’ 
This only I will say: the system of classes containing from 200 to 
300 students has not been proved to be so altogether faultless that it 
ought to crush out a system where the classes consist of only from 
30 to 50 students. If classes in which the students are counted by 
hundreds have some advantages, those in which they are counted by 
tens have their own compensations, which are obvious. These are— 
more intimate knowledge on the part of the professor of the ability 
and work of each individual student, and the greater amount of per- 
sonal instruction which each student receives. The classes in St. 
Andrews are, both in numbers and in mode of instruction, more like 
those which meet in the lecture-rooms of tutors and professors in 
Oxford and Cambridge. The charge of fewness of numbers is never 
brought against these—why should it be made so much of here? were 
it not that in Scotland educational efficiency has got to be estimated 
by quantity rather than by quality. Our comparative smallness of 
numbers gives us the opportunity, which I believe is not neglected, 
of bringing up the collective students to a higher average of attain- 
ment than we could do were the classes quadrupled in numbers. 

Add to this, in a small, retired city like ours, in which the 
University is the chief centre of interest, academic life, with all its 
associations, is much more vivid and intense than it can be in large 
and populous towns, where the students are absorbed among the sur- 
rounding population. If that academic life is healthy and high- 
toned, there are few finer incentives to a young man’s progress. And 
from this academic life, spent in such a situation as this, and girt 
round with such associations, it has come that few students anywhere 
hear to their university so deep and life-long affection as those of 
St. Andrews have always borne. 

And now let my closing words be those of the same illustrious 
friend of St. Andrews with whose saying I opened my first paper :— 


This secluded sanctuary of ancient wisdom, with the foam-flakes of the 
northern ocean driving through its streets, with the skeleton of its antique 
magnificence lifting up its gaunt arms into the sky, still carries on the 
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tradition of its first beginnings. Two voiees sound through it. ‘One is of 
the sea, one of the Cathedral—each a mighty voice ;’ two inner correspond- 
ing voices also, which in any institution that has endured and deserves to 
endure, must be heard in unisoi—the voice of a potent past, and the voice 
of an invigorating future.—It may still be said of the local genius of St. 
Andrews, that through all the manifold changes of the Scottish Church— 
Culdee, Catholic, Protestant, Episcopalian, Presbyterian—its spiritual 
identity has never been altogether broken, its historical grandeur never 
wholly forfeited.’ 


J. C. Smarr. 





APOLLO THE FIDDLER. 


A CHAPTER ON ARTISTIC ANACHRONISM. 


AISE up and hollow out your two hands, so as to shut out from 
your eyes all the vague, flickering shadows, so as to concen- 
trate what little light you can upon that luckless unlit fresco over 
the prison cell window of the Signature Room of the Vatican. At 
first we can see scarcely anything except the light spots dancing 
before our eyes; but gradually the black wall seems to scoop itself 
out, to deepen, till the mass of blurs take shape, and become the 
ghost-haunted slopes of Parnassus. Vaguely still, and for ever 
sucked back into the darkness, flickers forth the company of poets: 
bearded, regal men, with filleted, gem-like heads, and robed youths 
with laurel wreaths in their long hair; and the Muses seated with 
lyre and flute, in gowns of white and green and tawny red; and, 
glimmering white in the midst of all, on the summit of the hill, 
beneath the straight-stemmed laurels, with the streams bubbling and 
the flowers opening between his naked feet, King Apollo, seated with 
his bow in his hand and his fiddle against his cheek. We look, and 
laugh, and ask ourselves why in the world Raphael should have 
chosen to paint Apollo as a fiddler? Why should Raphael have 
painted Apollo as a fiddler. Why indeed? Well, I have a notion 
that I can explain to you why Raphael painted Apollo as a fiddler, 
and I will try and expound my idea; but on one condition, that 
afterwards, in return, we shall do our best to explain why, Apollo 
having been painted as a fiddler, that circumstance should have 
made you laugh. 

Why Raphael painted Apollo playing, not upon lyre or cithara, 
or any other imaginable antique instrument, but upon a fiddle— 
upon, of all things, the most modern, unantique of instruments, an 
instrument born of the Middle Ages, and raised to importance only 
in Raphael’s own time—this is a question which has exercised the 
ingenuity of a variety of ingenious persons. Some have supposed 
that Raphael wished to indicate that Apollo was not only the god of 
poetry, but of music ; and that he gave him, therefore, in contradis- 
tinction to the lyres and citharas and psalteries, instruments used solely 
to accompany lyrical declamation and therefore symbolical of poetry, 
handled by the Muses, the one instrument which seemed most purely 
musical, most disconnected with mere verse recitation—the violin. 
Others have imagined that the fiddle was placed in the hands of 
Apollo as a delicate or indelicate piece of favour-currying with some 
musical minion, some viol-playing page of Pope Leo X.; _per- 
haps even that same lad, with dark wistful face, and long straight 
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hair, whose portrait Raphael painted, bow in hand, dressed in green 
velvet and fur. Others have put forward yet other explanations, 
with which we need not be troubled. Explanations of this sort 
people have felt bound to make, because the most obvious explana- 
tion of all—the explanation of the similar vagaries of Benozzo repre- 
senting Babylon with Strozzi palaces and Chinese pagodas, of Pintur- 
ricchio painting Ulysses returning in the dress of a Sienese man- 
at-arms to a weaving Penelope apparelled like the lady of any 
Petrucci, Tolomei, or Piccolomini of his day ; nay, of Uccello painting 
a chameleon as a monster half camel, half lion—the simple explana- 
tion of blissful ignorance—cannot go any length to explain the fiddling 
Apollo of Raphael. 

For Raphael was of all men the least likely to be guilty of a sin 
of ignorance. He was, above any artist of his time, of the literary, 
learned, or at least dilettante-learned, temperament. In the vague 
accounts we obtain of this rather pale-coloured and faintly drawn 
man of genius, almost the sole strongly-marked characteristic is the 
noble-patron-of-learning sort of interest, thé refined, accomplished, 
scholarly gentleman delight in antiquities. It is true that many 
other artists of the Renaissance had as great, if not greater, passion 
for antiques as Raphael, but none, it would seem, from the same 
reasons. For them the antique was a mere subject of study. If 
Mantegna spent fortunes, and sold houses and orchards, in order to 
buy mutilated statues and battered bas-reliefs and half-obliterated 
coins, it was that to the strange, fantastic master of Mantua these 
things were as the ores and smelting-ovens of an alchemist. It was 
that he sought, in the broken, rust-stained marbles, what Leonardo 
sought in fanciful geometrical problems, and Michael Angelo in dead 
limbs and flayed bodies—a sort of magic, omnipotent spell, a sort 
of ineffable elixir of life—the secret of perfect proportion. But it 
was not so with Raphael: a student of Tuscan nudities, a dexterous 
imitator of Michael Angelo, he was yet at bottom an Umbrian, bred 
in the workshop, the manufactory of disembodied yearning saints, 
of Perugino; and the antique, although he studied it as he studied 
everything else, was never to Raphael a supreme teacher or a final 
problem. His love for all things antique, his constant alacrity to 
buy or have copied any ancient marbles that came within reach, his 
anxiety for the preservation of the ancient buildings of Rome, all 
this was merely the result of a sort of humanistic tendency, a sort 
of intellectual busybodyness, seeking for a vent in a man of far 
less literary training than many of his contemporary artists; an in- 
terest, in short, academic and archeological, in antiquities for their 
own sake, such as was shared by his nobler and more learned friends, 
Bembo and Castiglioni and Sadoleto and Fedra Inghirami, and in 
less degree by all the poeticules and prelatry of the court of Leo X. 
Raphael, therefore, cannot be supposed to have been ignorant of the 
antique instruments which might be placed in the hands of Apollo, 
nor to have been ignorant (at least for any length of time) of the 
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fact that the fiddle was not an antique instrument. He, who cer- 
tainly took a vast deal of scholarly advice for his Vatican frescoes, 
who must have heard whole lectures on antique philosophy and poetry 
before he was able to compose The School of Athens and Mount 
Parnassus, could not have put a fiddle into the hands of Apollo from 
the mere stolid ignorance, the happy-go-lucky indifference, which 
made both Signorelli and an unknown pupil of Squarcione coolly 
sketch, the one an Apollo, the other an Orpheus, fiddling away in the 
face of all archeology. 

If, therefore, an anachronism was committed by Raphael, by the 
pre-eminently archeological painter, it was certainly not without a 
motive. No, not exactly a motive, for a motive is self-conscious, and 
consciously restricted to one particular case. Rather a habit, un- 
conscious and general, influencing in one case because it influenced 
in all cases. Raphael gave a fiddle to Apollo, not because the giving 
of the fiddle had any particular meaning in his eyes, but because the 
giving of the fiddle was consonant with the manner of conceiving 
subjects which Raphael shared with all the painters of his day ; which 
the painters of his day shared with all the men and women of the 
Renaissance ; and which the men and women of the Renaissance shared 
with the men and women of ancient Greece, of the Middle Ages, 
of Elizabethan England, of every country and every time which 
has possessed a really great and vigorous art—sculpture, painting, 
poetry, or music—the habit of conceiving of all subjects given to 
the artist as the mere material or pretext for a decoration, a show, a 
pageant; a pageant of sculptured or painted forms, of grouped and 
linked sounds, of images and emotions; a pageant to pass before 
the mind, ostensibly to tell some story or honour some person, 
really merely to delight, even as some great mystery play, with its 
processions of richly apparelled and grandly mounted soldiers, its 
cavaleades of mummers and musicians, its companies of singing 
choristers, its flower-wreathed poles and painted banners and flaring 
torches, its wheeled stages hung with arras and cressets, and peopled 
with strangely arrayed figures, may, to do honour to some prince, or 
to enforce some religious lesson, have passed slowly through the streets 
of a medizval city. 

To us such a conception of artistic subjects seems far-fetched, 
artificial, nay, almost impossible; yet it is in reality by far the 
earlier, the more natural, the more really artistic. The desire for 
realising an already known event, for imitating an already extant 
character, for placing before the imagination a fac-simile of some- 
thing existing outside it, or for showing to the bodily eyes what was 
visible already to the memory; this desire for pitting together the 
artificial and the natural is, in point of fact, one of very late growth. 
It did not exist as long as events and characters seemed sufficiently 
interesting from their more practical bearing ; as long as the past 
was too active a factor in the present and future to require any fur- 
ther reason for remembrance. It could not exist as long as artistic 
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means were fully employed in satisfying men’s fancy or expressing 
men’s cravings; it could not exist as long as the artificial and the 
real were both sufficiently important to dispense with the interest 
due to comparison between them; nay, such comparison between the 
reality and the artistic representation required a lazy and objectless 
activity of the reason, which was impossible in a time when the 
reason, overburdened with practical problems, had little leisure for 
play, and when the artistic cravings and activities were too rigorous 
to be its passive playthings. Above all, the purely intellectual 
reasoning enjoyment of watching how far art will differ from nature 
could not exist as long as the mechanical powers, the powers of respond- 
ing to the artistic wants of mankind, were still growing in their 
constant efforts after the yet unaccomplished. 

There is in all the art of great periods a sad absence of logic ; 
at least of the logic which we expect. Mere chronicle and mere 
portraiture put aside, the exposition of an event or of a character 
is generally imbedded in a perfect arabesque of poetical or pictorial 
digressions. In a play, which is, after all, only the imitation of the 
manner in which we suppose any given events to have taken place, 
there is in antiquity a series of musical and lyrical interruptions, 
a series of odes upon extremely indifferent subjects sung at the most 
critical moments by people who would either not be present, or be 
thinking of anything rather than choruses; there is in the Eliza- 
bethan period a constant arabesquing off into most elaborate lyrical 
imagery, of digressing into complete chapters of philosophy, which 
we disregard from a sort of inherited familiarity with the style, but 
which would astonish us greatly if we had never before read anything 
like * Prometheus Bound’ or ‘ Macbeth ;’ astonish and shock us as much 
as some intelligent child or peasant would be astonished and shocked 
by the orchestral preludes, the roulades, the fugues accompanying 
the conspiracies and murders of our opera stage. Indeed, an opera, 
with its symphonies, its airs, its quintets and sextets, its choruses, its 
ballets, its whole tissue of unrealities woven over a few threads 
of realism, is perhaps the only artistic form of our day in which we 
can study the unrealistic, pageant-like art of past times; the only 
modern thing which can make us realise, with its innumerable incon- 
gruities and impossibilities, endured for the sake of mere artistic 
pleasure, the sort of serious masquerade, the solemn mummery of 
the plastic and poetic art of former days. 

People did not ask for realisation; they did not ask to be shown 
an artistic fac-simile of a character or of an event. The public which 
crowded Blackfriars or the Globe Theatre did not ask for a realisation 
of a tyrant as Becky Sharp is the realisation of an adventuress; they 
did not ask for a realisation of a tale of murder as any novel of Emile 
Gaboriau is its realisation: they merely wished to be interested and 
delighted ; and a certain proportion of rough psychologic portraiture, 
a certain proportion of loosely narrated story, a certain amount of 
passionate expression, of philosophic rhetoric, of poetic magnificence, 
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of trap-door and magic-lantern horror, did succeed in interesting and 
delighting them: and the whole strange compound of developed and 
half-developed elements was called, as the case might be, Macbeth, 
Hamlet, or the Duchess of Malfy. And the same with painting. 
The most subtle Florentine public did not ask for a realisation of 
a Scripture story, or an episode in history, as Alma Tadema’s ‘ Ave 
Cesar,’ or Morelli’s ‘ Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,’ may be considered as 
realisations of events, as representations of men and women, and place 
and costume, and look and gesture—of the whole occurrence, in short, 
such as it probably looked. They were satisfied, the people of the 
Renaissance, with a figure or two which they could recognise as 
St. Peter, or St. Paul, or the Proconsul, or the priest of Apollo, with 
the traditional costume belonging to them, the general expression of 
exhortation or prayer, or command or terror, which might convey to 
their mind some idea of their action; and then they were satisfied 
that Masaccio or Filippino or Ghirlandaio should surround the whole 
scene of altercation or of miracle with a group of Greek soldiers, of 
medizval men-at-arms, of robed scholars and magistrates, of ladies in 
brocaded stomachers, and nymphs in antique draperies, of pretty 
dandies in kilted tunics and striped hose, of people with baskets, and 
dogs and horses and musical instruments, all looking in no particular 
direction, with plenty of vine trellises, perspective streets, peacocks, 
bas-reliefs or imitation dolmens, with arches of rock overgrown with 
trees and framing views of towered towns in the distance. 

Was it stupidity on the part of the men for whom Shakespeare 
wrote, of the men for whom Masaccio, or Botticelli, or Signorelli 
painted? I should not care to tax them with that; or if it were, their 
stupidity had better results than our wisdom. I donot think that they 
had all these things done from mere ignorance or dulness. I think they 
had merely a different system, a different habit of viewing artistic 
matters. They did not require that all the items of play or picture be 
portions of an organic logical growth, that each part should depend upon 
another, and the whole produce a single logical impression, any more 
than, when you make a nosegay or garland, you expect all the flowers 
and leaves to be homogeneous: lilies do not grow on melon plants, 
nor poppies on oak leaves; yet as a combination of form and colour, as 
a decoration, a garland such as the Robbias were wont to imitate iv 
tiieir altar-pieces is certainly preferable to a garland made all of 
one flower, or of one sort of flower. I have said ‘as a decoration, 
and this brings me to the fact that the art of all great periods is, in 
point of fact, nothing but a decoration ; for just as men made their 
dwellings delightful by stamping leather with blue and gold patterns 
(which are certainly not what leather naturally presents) and hanging 
it on the walls, by weaving the dyed threads of wool and silk into 
strange figures and devices, by cutting holes into wood and filling them 
up with bits of ivory or mother-of-pearl, by setting together all manner 
of various marbles in shapes such as no quarry could ever show; by 
carving in wood, and painting on plaster, all sorts of shapes, just like 
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enough to beasts and flowers to show that there never was beast or 
flower like them; as men united together things and forms from 
all parts of the world and all orders of creation, and altered and 
assorted them to beautify their houses; so also men took elements of 
thought and feeling and form, things which delighted the eye, and 
things which appealed to the fancy, and united them together into 
quaint and gorgeous arabesques, with which they patterned their 
lives. And if we consider for a moment, and put aside all our own 
habits of considering art as a semi-scientific product, we shall ac- 
knowledge how much more natural and spontaneous is such arabesque 
of form and fancy than our own modern attempt to adorn, to decorate 
our lives with the museum cases, the rows of pricked and pinned 
butterflies, and stuffed animals of psychological analysis, to stencil 
it over with the tables of dates and geological maps of logical realism, 
whence it is that our lives, for all the attempts we make to adorn them, 
preserve to the last so dreary a look of schoolrooms and laboratories. 
Thus we must understand that in the art of the past there is no 
more logical homogeneousness than in the arabesques of a carved 
chest or a painted plate; things are juxtaposed and combined with 
reference only to pleasantness of effect. Hence it is that we con- 
stantly meetin the paintings of the Renaissance, and even of the Middle 
Ages, what appear to us contradictions in the telling of a story, 
jumbles of time and place, broken-up or hopelessly muddled allegory. 
But in reality only a fragment of story was expected to be told, 
only a small amount of unity of time and place to be observed, only 
a scrap of allegory to be carried through ; what seems to us the contra- 
diction, the jumble in story or allegory, no longer belongs to the 
story or the allegory ; is something else, possibly as foreign to them 
as the miniature angels along the gilded border, or the griffons and 
satyrs upon the carved frame. These things were not intended to 
logically coalesce, they merely pictorially harmonised. The gentle- 
men in furred robes and ladies in high coifs, who knelt at the foot 
of the cross, the pages holding the caparisoned horses, and the half- 
naked St. Johns and red-hatted St. Jeromes of Van Eyck’s and 
Memling’s pictures were not supposed to be really co-existing with the 
fainting Virgin, the sobbing Magdalen, the bleeding Redeemer ; the 
cross was not really supposed to be erected in front of a Dutch castle 
farmhouse, with fowls cackling by its barn door, palfreys crossing 
its drawbridges, and ducks swimming in its moat. All this was 
neither narrative, nor representation, nor allegory, but a little of 
each and all, combined into one beautiful-looking picture, into one 
confused, suggestive, moving, delighting pageant of the imagination ; 
for the agony on the cross, the anguish of the Virgin and her 
attendants, touched people’s hearts; the knights and ladies and 
horses impressed their fancy; the barn door, the drawbridge, the 
ducks, the rabbits, the twenty familiar irrelevant details, tickled 
their fancy ; the singing angels sounded delightful; and the whole 
—to us so incongruous—picture was enjoyed like some great play, 
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in which there is tragedy and comedy, and pastoral and allegory, all 
mixed together, and the whole effect of which is delightful. 

Such, therefore, was the spirit in which even that strangely 
modern-minded, reasoning, psychological, archeological Rajhael 
must have conceived his works. And in this lies the explanation of 
that anomaly of the fiddling Apollo. ‘It is difficult to indicate, with 
however much sense of their unconsciousness and vagueness, the 
vague, unconscious thoughts and feelings which form the background 
of all conscious artistic creations. As soon as ever we speak of them 
they appear definite, conscious ; they are no longer the real thing. 
We can therefore only vaguely suggest the sort of confused concep- 
tion which Raphael may have had of his Parnassus. In the first 
place, and of entirely overbalancing importance, the sense of a great 
piece of pictorial composition—of perspective, drawing, colour, and 
so forth; then the sense of an allegory of poetry, of personified 
abstractions ; then, again, the sense of certain individuals, of certain 
personalities—these two purely intellectual conceptions very much 
mixed up and entirely driven into the shade, or, more properly 
speaking, absorbed into the all-important pictorial conception. 
Thus there would come to be a similar confusion in the conception 
of the details of the work. There would be an idea of Apollo—of an 
antique personality, an individual belonging to a definite period of 
time ; then an idea of poetry personified, of poetry in general, modern 
as well as ancient, not belonging at all to any particular epoch ; then 
again of music, and of music in all probability as something modern 
—the music which Raphael had heard, not the music which he had 
not heard. A nebulous, eddying sort of jumble, united, solidified, 
cast into definite shape by the predominant thought of a young man, 
a naked young man, a model—yes, seated thus, with his arm thus. 
The real lad, peasant or colour-grinder, the real, distinct form, fills 
the mind of Raphael; he takes a piece of paper and rapidly scrawls 
a figure, the figure of the boy whom he sees in his memory, whom he 
sees perhaps as a present reality ; quick, the outline of his swaying 
body, of his firmly planted legs, of his upturned, sidelong face; and 
then—who shall tell how ?—from the subsidiary conceptions of the 
work, from the intellectual notions of his meaning, come his sur- 
roundings—the roughly sketched Muses, in antique draperies, be- 
longing to the idea of him as Apollo, as the antique reality; the 
rapidly indicated figures of the poets—of Father Allighieri and 
Messer Francesco Petrarca, and perhaps even of Messer Piero 
Aretino—as part and parcel of the idea of poetry, of poetry in 
general, old and new, embodied in this youth ; and finally, as a recol- 
lection of the something musical which enters into the vague whole 
comes into Raphael’s head, and emerges from under his pencil, with 
some recently heard tune starting suddenly into his memory, the 
final touch—the fiddle. 

So the work is done: the anachronism is committed; yet with- 
out either unconsciousness of its being an anachronism, or conscious- 
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ness of its being one; without either ignorance or absurdity. And 
when the men of the Renaissance, the prelates and courtiers, the 
humanists and antiquaries, come and look upon the work, they do 
not laugh, they do not ask the meaning, they do not question about 
anything. For in their minds exists the same decorative arabesque 
as in that of Raphael. An antique god, a personified art, a remem- 
bered tune, a bit of narrative of how King Apollo was wont to sit 
upon Parnassus, a bit of allegory of poets grouped according to their 
styles and merits, in company with the personified branches of the 
art; a bit of realism, a recollection of heard music, a fiddle—ideas 
running confusedly into each other, pleasing, amusing, reminding ; 
above all, a noble piece of work, a noble group, grandly perspectived, 
nobly drawn, harmoniously coloured. 

But it is different with us; with us who understand so much 
about all the conditions under which art was produced, and who 
sympathise with them so little. We come into that prison-like hall 
of the Signature, we blink and wink in the half-light, we screen our 
eyes from the shadows, till the frescoed Parnassus gradually emerges 
from out of the dark wall. We look, appreciate, admire, enjoy (or 
think we enjoy), and then we laugh. At what? At Apollo, or at 
his fiddle? Surely not at Apollo. He is but a single figure, very 
simple and simply worked, not elaborate either in form or in ex- 
pression, yet perhaps conveying a greater impression of genius than 
all the dozens of Madonnas, Perugine and Florentine and Roman, 
than all the great ceremonious allegories like the ‘ School of Athens’ 
and the ‘ Dispute of the Sacrament,’ than all the Michelangelesque 
nudities of the ‘ Burning of the Borgo,’ with that terrible perfection 
of drawing and composition and expression, that terrible balance of 
good qualities, pictorial and psychological, which so often makes 
Raphael less interesting than many a one-sided, unintelligent little 
Lombard, or Umbrian, or Venetian. He is but a simple, human- 
looking god, yet perhaps more poetical, and poetically charming, 
with bis slightly raised young head, singing, quite gently and sotto 
voce as yet, humming over the song he has just composed and will 
sing anon quite loud and joyous to the Muses—more poetically 
charming, perhaps, this fiddling Apollo of Parnassus, than almost 
any marble Apollo of antiquity ; than the little Lizard-hunter, a 
lithe and supple young lizard himself, of Praxiteles; than the young 
Florentine Apollino, the delicate poet-boy, with hair twisted by some 
admiring Muse; than the long-robed, laurel-crowned Musagetes of 
fluttering, half-theatrical inspiration, the divinisation of the improv- 
visatore, of the male or semi-masculine Corinne ; than the sombre 
prophetic Pythian (Cassandra’s ill-omened lover, certainly) leaning 
his half-draped chest upon his cithara, wearily pillowing his braided 
head upon his arm; nay, even than the wizard statue of the Bel- 
vedere, which, for all our wiser judgment, for all our archeology, and 
all our knowledge of Elgin marbles, does still give us a little shock 
of surprise, a little shudder of delight, every time that we, the con- 
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temptuous moderns, come face to face with him. No, certainly, we 
cannot be laughing at Raphael’s Apollo. Is it then at the fiddle? 
But why laugh at the fiddle? There is nothing absurd in a fiddle. 
If the good Saxon name shock you, call it, if you will, poetically, 
viol ; or musically, violin, tenor, alto—according to the pitch you 
judge it to have. To the eye the instrument handled by Apollo, 
though lacking the subtle curve, the sharp scooped flank of the 
perfected fiddle of Amati, or Guarneri, or Stradivari, is even in its 
pre-Cremonese ungainliness more elegant in shape, and much more 
graceful of manipulation, above all, infinitely finer in tone than any 
lumbering antique stringed thing. To the imagination, on the other 
hand, it does not, or need not, present any grotesque images. There 
is nothing grotesque in the recollection of one of Haydn’s quartets or 
one of Tartini’s sonatas; nothing undignified or unpoetical surely in 
the thought that just such an instrument as this once rested against 
the moonlit armour, and whined beneath the reddened fingers of 
Volker the Fiddleman, as he sat with Hagen of Tronegg on the 
bench outside Queen Chriemhilt’s hall, holding watch over the 
dreadful chamber where Huns and Burgundians lay slaughtered 
beneath the charred and fallen rafters; nothing unpoetic in the 
thought that just such an instrument as this is played on the car- 
peted steps of the Venetian altar-pieces by the angels at the feet of 
the Virgin, enthroned in solemn drapery of wine-lee and clove 
crimson in her tapestried niche, beneath the dangling silver lamps 
and the garlands of melons and lilies and green leaves slung in heavy 
festoons. You do not laugh at the fiddle of Morone or Bellini’s 
angels; you do not laugh at the fiddle of the Niebelung knight; 
you do not laugh at the fiddle for which Haydn or Mozart composed. 
Why then laugh at this fiddling Apollo of Raphael’s? In reality 
we are laughing neither at Apollo nor at the fiddle, but at the 
anachronism, the anomaly of their being thus united—the antique 
god and the medieval play-work. We are laughing at the mere 
name, the droll meeting of incongruous words, ‘ Apollo the Fiddler.’ 
And as the name sinks into our mind there crowds forward a vague 
jumble of grotesque ideas—of Heinrich Heine’s tales of exiled 
gods, of Bacchus turned convent cellarer, and Jove selling rabbit- 
skins on Heligoland, and Mercury turned Dutch skipper, with pigtail 
instead of winged cap, and knobbed cane instead of Caduceus. Apollo 
the Fiddler! and there emerges from out of this confusion a vision 
of Apollo wandering from fair to fair, and from pothouse to pothouse, 
with his fiddle on his back; of Apollo screwing his pegs and waxing 
his bow among the clatter of plates and glasses, the cries of water- 
melon and pumpkin-seed sellers, the gabble of pedlars over their 
tapes and fans and mirrors, the shuffle and scramble and hum and 
yell of a village holiday ; the vision of the god seated calmly, with 
dangling legs, on the side of some wooden stage, fiddling away in 
concert with earthly pipers and drummers until the curtain shall be 
drawn aside from some mystery play ot ‘ Joseph and his Brethren,’ or 
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‘The Three Kings from the East;’ from some grand display of 
giantesses, or painted negroes, or camels bestridden by wrinkled, red- 
jerkined monkeys. Why should we be thus haunted by grotesque 
images ? why should we laugh where the men of the Renaissance 
merely enjoyed? Those humanists surely knew as well as we do 
what were and were not antique instruments; those men for whom 
the greatest art was produced surely knew as well as we do what was 
artistically right and what artistically wrong. Yet we laugh, and 
they did not. For, as we have already seen, those men did not let 
their knowledge of how things are or have been in reality, interfere 
with their enjoyment of how things are represented in art; they 
designed ornaments where we only label specimens; they did not 
habitually and perpetually, almost unconsciously and automatically, 
judge of all things from a scientific point of view. 

From a scientific point of view? This assertion takes you some- 
what aback, does it not, my friend? You, at least, you imagined, 
were safe from such an imputation. For you happen to be peculiarly 
unscientific, particularly artistic. You are (and not without a little 
pride thereat in your heart of hearts) a person whose artistic and 
imaginative nature is for ever being ruffled by the scientific spirit of 
the age. You hate all explanation, analysis; you recoil, almost as 
from some gritty or clammy contact, from the theories which attempt 
to explain your likings and dislikings; you are, even by your own 
confession, just a trifle cowardly in the presence of ideas and facts ; 
you wish merely to feel and imagine, and to keep the luxurious sense 
of mystery and wonder. You are proudly conscious that your real 
home was not modern London, but ancient Athens or medizval 
Florence; and being thus cruelly exiled into a land of desolation, you 
strive to build out of all manner of fragments of beauty and fancy 
and fashion, out of all manner of broken-down, long-inherited sounds 
and sights and images, some sort of retreat, half hermitage, half 
pleasure dome, where your soul can loll at its ease, secluded, peaceful, 
high above the smoke and smut and rattle of modern ideas. You 
have, in short, a vague, uncomfortable, instinctive aversion to science. 
And yet you, even you, are in this case, and in a thousand similar 
cases, judging and even condemning art from the point of view of 
science. 

When we say science, we must define. There is science of all 
kinds, and some kinds have no possible chance of intruding into the 
domain of art. And, strange to say, these latter happen to be 
the very sciences you dislike most: those physical sciences, phy- 
siology, optics, acoustics, which teach other folk (for you decline 
being taught) why certain linear forms by requiring a painful ad- 
justment of the visual muscles, and certain colour combinations by 
causing an excess of stimulus to the retinal nerves, and certain 
sequences and meetings of sounds by disintegrating with opposed 
movements the delicate mechanism of hearing, give us, each in its 
way, an impression called ugliness ; while certain other combinations 
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of lines, of colours, and of sounds, induce the pleasurable sense of 
beauty : these natural sciences, which thus impertinently and coarsely 
explain the causes of artistic likings, do not attempt to influence 
those likings and dislikings themselves. For art deals only with the 
very surface of Nature; with that which she reveals to the naked eye 
and the unaided ear, with the combinations which require for their per- 
ception neither scalpel nor alembic nor logical mechanism of ana- 
lysis. Our artistic sense of right and wrong is safely based in the 
structure of our organism, which science may explain, but which 
science cannot replace. It is from no knowledge of cell or tissue, of 
bone or muscle, of anything inside the human body, that we know 
when that body is comely and when it is uncouth. Our perception 
of line and colour, perhaps a collateral sense of weight and resist- 
ance, perhaps even along engrained, long unanalytic, long instinctive, 
nay, automatic sense of fitness for the purposes of life—all these 
various senses, combined into what we call artistic perception, taught 
the Greek sculptors where to seek models for Aphrodite or Apollo 
long before the first profane knife had ever pried into the mysteries 
hidden beneath the more grand curves, the supple broken lines, the 
beautiful surface of the human body; knowledge of beauty, know- 
ledge of the fair shapes and tints of man, and beasts, and plants, and 
rocks, and skies; knowledge of the sweet harmonies or melodies to be 
got out of pipe, or string, or throat—knowledge of beauty, though 
knowledge, most indisputably, is no more scientific knowledge than 
is the knowledge of virtue or vice. Science, with its analysis, can 
teach us what hidden reasons of physical benefit or injury, of social 
progress or degradation, have made us such as to prefer beauty to 
ugliness, good to evil; but science was not born when our remotest 
ancestors already preferred beauty to ugliness, good to evil, and 
thought that the preference, the knowledge, was the pressure of 
some guiding angel’s hand, the mysterious voice of some unseen 
divinity. This sort of science, therefore, physical and physico- 
mental, which explains the functions by the structure and the 
structure by the function of things, has therefore no power of 
meddling with art ; for the sculptor knows before the anatomist when 
a limb is misshapen; and the musician has perceived that a chord 
is insupportable long before the physicist can begin analysing his air 
waves. 

No; it is not this science which you esthetic sybarites dislike, 
not those coarse matter-of-fact physical sciences which can and do 
impertinently interfere with art. It is those far vaguer, less scien- 
tific sciences, historical and geographical, which with their charm of 
colour and incident, their stimulus to fancy and emotion, have be- 
come one of the luxuries of your life, making you forget almost that 
they are sciences at all; as in some picturesque museum, where fur- 
niture and plate are grouped into habitable rooms, and armour and 
musical instruments look as if only now thrown aside; or in some 
great greenhouse, where spreading palms and huge ferns hide the 
glass and ironwork, and flowering parasites half impede the way, 
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you may forget that all things are so many scientific spoils, so many 
specimens collected and arranged by historian or geographer. 

These geographic and historic sciences, which you look upon as if 
they were scarcely sciences at all, have in reality no connection what- 
ever with our perceptions of beauty and ugliness; their range of 
explanation does not contain any of the phenomena of artistic pre- 
ference. As the physical sciences explain the structural reasons of 
our pleasure or displeasure at certain artistic forms, so the geo- 
graphico-historical sciences explain why given countries and ages 
have produced one kind of artistic form rather than another. The one 
set of sciences gives the reason for the impression being received by 
the spectator ; the other set of sciences gives the reason for that im- 
pression being conveyed by the artist. But the geographico-historical 
sciences, which teach us that the Greeks modelled beautiful naked 
figures because they greatly practised athletic exercises ; and that the 
Venetians were excellent colourists because they lived in sea-marsh land 
and traded with the East ; these geographico-historic sciences approach 
less near to the real artistic problems of right and wrong than do 
those physical sciences which teach us at least the configuration of 
our eye, which make the bosses of Greek sculpture and the tints of 
Venetian draperies specially agreeable to us. Yet, while physiology, 
optics, acoustics, never venture upon interfering in our artistic judg- 
ments, the geographico-historical sciences, which cannot even explain 
the physical basis of our artistic impressions, are for ever stepping: 
in and telling us that in a picture, a statue, or an opera, this, that, 
or the other is right or wrong. Nay, it is they, these irrelevant 
sciences of date and place, which, while our artistic perceptions are 
perfectly delighted, will cry out that we ought to condemn some 
anachronism ; it is they which, in the midst of our admiration for 
Raphael’s Parnassus, evoke that whole procession of ludicrous images,, 
and burst out laughing at the Fiddling Apollo. 

Yes; and they have made us laugh at many other things. At 
Mozart and Rossini’s Romans and Assyrians singing roulades and 
declaiming accompanied by orchestral flourishes, like so many Cory- 
dons and Chloes, in the Forum or at Nineveh; they will make us 
laugh at half the paintings of the Renaissance; they may make us. 
laugh some day at Shakespeare’s jumble of Athenian dukes and 
London tradesmen and fairy-land fairies. The laughing is, however, 
the least harm they have done ; for after all, when we have laughed 
at Raphael or Mozart or Shakespeare, we are still obliged to enjoy 
and to admire. We are not smitten blind or deaf for our sacrilege, 
and the great artists are avenged by our ignominiously returning to 
the very things we scorned. But our scientific habits, our habits of 
always knowing how and when and where everything happened, have 
made us believe that it is a special mission of modern art to make up 
for the anachronisms and anomalies of former days by becoming in a 
way the illustrator, with colours, sounds, and words, of the reality of 
things as we now suppose it to have been. Historical painting, 
which in former days had nothing whatever to do with history, and 
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calmly presented us with Romans and Egyptians and Hebrews in 
slashed jerkins and pointed shoes, has in our time become historical 
in all good sooth; poetry, which used to put into the hearts and 
mouths of men and women of distant countries and bygone ages the 
passions and words of the poet and his own contemporaries, now 
elaborates and studies and imitates sentiments which we fortunately 
can no longer even conceive, words of which the real sense has 
happily grown obsolete to us. Nay, music, which would seem the 
most ungeographic and unhistorical of all arts, has succeeded, as 
critics tell us, in giving us ‘ historic opera ;’ and even, as an enthusi- 
astic Frenchman declared about the ‘ Aida’ of Verdi, in delighting us 
no longer with mere empty melodies and harmonies, but with the 
vision of ancient Egypt, with its pyramids and mummies, its priests 
and its warriors, its desert sand and Nile mud, and all the mysteries 
of its mixed mysterious races. All this may seem exaggeration, and 
indeed, when such aims and pretensions are distinctly formulated, 
there are few of us in whom they will not occasion a smile. Yet in 
point of fact we are constantly acting and judging according to these 
ideas ; painters turn their studios into perfect museums, and wander 
all over Syria and Egypt before attempting some subject which to 
Michael Angelo or Leonardo would have presented nothing beyond a 
problem of anatomy or of light and shade. Musicians collect and print 
huge volumes of the rude chants of distant peoples and times, in order 
that composers, when on the point of writing an opera, may know 
exactly where to look for the proper local colour. And as to poets 
—have they not turned of late into perfect rhymed Michelets and 
Froudes, requiring for their proper criticism no longer literary critics, 
but keepers of State Records? 

What harm is there in all this? you may ask. Granting its use- 
lessness, is it not a mere amusing mania? Not so; and for several 
reasons. First, because art must suffer in its essentials as soon as it 
is made subservient to some extra-artistic interest; because all this 
elaborate doing of things scientific prevents the simple doing of 
things artistic. For when a painter, well versed in Oriental realities, 
has made of what some ignoramus of Florence or Venice or Antwerp 
would have made into a grand display of beautiful figures, faces, and 
draperies, a something closely resembling, in its rows of flopping, 
veil-muffied, and shawl-huddled Egyptians or Syrians, a number of 
clothes-bags in process of being emptied, the art of painting and 
the esthetical cravings of mankind are not very much the gainers 
thereby. When a musician introduces into an opera elaborate imita- 
tions of the music of centuries and peoples who had no real music at 
all, his work is not much improved thereby. Worst of all, when a 
poet has reproduced effects, modes of thought and feeling, he has not 
only given us things with which neither he nor his reader can really 
sympathise, but he has at the same time cheated us of the expression of 
bis own and our real emotions, which, in their quivering reality, can 
force the sympathy even of men to whom those emotions may have 
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grown obsolete and strange. But this is not all: in thus attempting 
to make art the mere illustrator of science, we shall in the first place 
violate the inherent organic conditions of art; and then, as sole 
reward, give it, in exchange for the stability and imperishableness 
of artistic form, the fluctuating, changing impersonality of scientific 
fact. For, with regard to the nature of art itself, we must remember, 
or understand, what daily observation ought long since to have im- 
pressed upon us, that there is as complete an organic necessity in the 
sequence of style upon style and form upon form as there is in the 
sequence of the seasons of the year and their respective products, or 
in the growth of the child into the youth and the youth into the man; 
and that thus all spontaneous, really vital and valuable art must 
always present a certain homogeneousness of form and character, a 
certain limitation in its capacities, which prevents the adoption of 
the forms and characters of another time or another place: for art, 
to be good, or rather when art is good—that is to say, when art is 
vital—men can imagine, write, paint, only the things which they see 
and feel, men can work only in the style which belongs to their race 
and to their generation: to ask, therefore, for a correct expression or 
imitation of feelings, fancies, or forms of other races and other 
generations, is simply to demand what no art in its vital condition, 
in its condition of really valuable function, can by any possibility 
give. And could living art thus become the scientific reproducer of 
efforts, feelings, and forms, could any art worthy of the name ex- 
change its own powers of satisfying our merely esthetic wants, for 
the power of bringing home to us some scientific fact, some con- 
ception of distant or long-ended things, could it do this, what 
would be its reward? We have spoken of the stability and imperish- 
ablenes; of artistic form as contrasted with the fluctuating, changing 
impersonality of scientific fact: this phrase may have seemed to 
some an impertinence, to others an absurdity. Yet if we look into 
matters, we shall have to confess the truth (a bitter truth to the mere 
critic) that no purely scientific works can ever live, that no purely 
scientific book can ever continue to be read, that only artistic ex- 
cellence endures. 

For the man of science, be he naturalist or ethnologist or meta- 
physician, gives only a certain number of new facts, or a certain 
magnitude of new system; his successor inherits those facts and 
that system—increases the one, enlarges the other ; so that the second 
comer is always richer and more valuable than the first, and the 
third than the second. The most valuable scientific book is 
necessarily the most recent, because it contains all the truth 
contained in its predecessors, and more, and also less error. The 
books of the very greatest scientific minds of the past are now read 
only by specialists studying the development of some particular 
science or idea. Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, 
Newton gravitation, Smith the relations between price and supply and 
demand. Nothing can diminish their glory for having discovered 
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those facts, but those facts no longer belong exclusively to them: 
they have been developed, corrected by others, and can be found 
elsewhere than in their books, and found more complete than in them. 
We venerate these men, but we do not read their books. If we want 
to know about gravitation, or about supply and demand, we turn, not 
to the ‘ Principia’ or to the ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ but to the most 
recent text-book of physics or political economy by some living 
mediocrity. The same fate awaits Helmholtz, Darwin, Spencer, 
Huxley, all the discoverers of facts or laws. We all talk of Descartes, 
yet how wretchedly poor does not his great book appear to us! mere 
truisms which we knew before we were born. The same applies to 
Horace, to Montesquieu, to all those who have revolutionised thought. 
The man who made the very first plough was certainly one of 
the most ingenious of mortals, yet who would care to use such an 
instrument ? and who would care to employ Stephenson’s first railway 
engine, or Jacquard’s first loom? Yet their makers were men of genius, 
while the makers of the latest, most desirable improvements in engines 
and looms may be mere craftsmen. Now the case is immediately 
changed as soon as the place of the relative elements, truth and use- 
fulness, is taken by the positive element beauty. For a truth is 
assimilated and grows, an invention is assimilated and grows; but a 
work of art, when once beauty has been attained, does not grow. 
You may repeat and re-repeat and alter and re-alter it; you may 
destroy it, but you cannot develop it: its value is positive; time 
passes, and it is as delightful to the man of the nineteenth century 
as it was to the man of the fifth century before Christ. If you 
would benefit by what was done by Homer, by Shakespeare, by 
Phidias, Michael Angelo, or Mozart, you must have recourse to them- 
selves. No addition can be made to their works; and it is note- 
worthy that the only books which are permanently reprinted are 
books of mere belles-lettves, which may be four thousand years 
old; the only objects which are constantly being copied, without 
attempt at alteration, are not useful mechanisms, but works of art. 
You may take a plaster cast of a statue of the time of Pericles; but 
who would care to have an exact fac-simile of a revolver made 
twenty years ago? If scientific works continue to be read, it is 
because the element of eternity, the element of beauty, has entered 
into them; the scientific ideas may be old, but the artistic forms 
are not. We may know more of philosophy than Plato, or Bacon, or 
Pascal, but we have not got the power of writing as they did. And 
if any modern historian or philosopher be read two hundred years 
hence, it will be not as a man of science, but as an artist. A con- 
solation this, and a great one, for nowadays much of what artistic 
instinct yet remains is taking refuge in critical writing. Our men of 
thought and research, Ruskin, Michelet, Carlyle, will be known as great 
artists to future generations, which will have let the memory of many 
of our artists die out as that of mere obsolete and mistaken men 
of science. 
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We have wandered a good way from our original starting-point, 
and some of you may ask, What has all this to do with Raphael’s 
Apollo? We started with asking ourselves how it came about 
that a learned man like Raphael, an artist above all his contem- 
poraries, studious, thoughtful, nay, archeological, should have de- 
liberately committed the anachronism of placing a fiddle in the hands 
of Apollo. We found that, in so doing, Raphael had merely followed 
the habit of his time, which considered artistic representation in a 
manner quite different from ours. And, proceeding to examine our 
own manner of viewing art by its functions, we found that, on the 
whole, the old way, which at first seemed to us so childish, illogical, 
and far-fetched, was simpler, more natural, and more efficacious than 
our own ; that perhaps the illogical men of the Renaissance had more 
sense of artistic logic, of the logic of keeping everything to its right 
place and work, than we have; and that there is more anomaly in 
painting archxological pictures, writing historical tragedies, and 
composing geographical operas, than there was in showing Apollo 
among the Muses and poets, fiddling away on the summit of 
Parnassus. 


VERNON LEE. 





‘Tue Lorp or THE WorLD.’ 


e subject of this article is to be that of ‘ Juggernaut ;’ but as 

that form of writing the word is now obsolete, it would scarcely 
do asa title; and the newer form of ‘ Jagannatha’ is so different, 
and as yet so little known, few would have recognised in it the name 
of the celebrated deification which has been so long notorious. Owing 
to some peculiarity in the articulating organs there is a doubt as to how 
a number of Hindostanee words should be pronounced ; in some the 
letter R has been dropped, while in others it has been inserted where 
it had no right to be, and the word we have to deal with is an illus-. 
tration of this last peculiarity. Jagannatha is the form in which 
the word is now given by the best authorities; Jagan, means 
‘World,’ and Natha is usually rendered as ‘ Lord,’ and thus we have 
‘The Lord of the World,’ these words giving in English the title of 
the well-known divinity of Orissa. The name of the place where this 
particular idol resides also requires some correction. In maps and 
gazetteers it is found under the mis-pronounced word ‘ Juggernauth.’ 
It will be easily understood that the Hindus separate the name of the 
divinity they worship from that of the locality where it exists. A 
native of India would say that ‘the temple of Jagannatha is at Puri 
in Orissa.’ Puri means ‘ City,’ and is only one of the many forms of 
the same word so common in Indian names, such as poor, pore, 
puram, &e., the new official orthography being pur. That this im- 
portant religious centre should be called par excellence ‘The City, 
will so readily recall to most readers the names of other places which 
have received a similar title, although in different languages, it will 
not be necessary here to repeat them. 

These are but slight corrections in comparison to what seems to 
be necessary in regard to the reputation of Jagannatha himself. In 
our own times the more extended and careful study of historical 
documents has led to the reversal of the ordinarily received ideas in 
regard to the character of prominent individuals who figured in the 
past; and it is quite possible that as the new science of comparative 
mythology makes progress it may very much modify the usually ac- 
cepted notions we have of the deities belonging to the ancient 
religions. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that Moloch 
may be whitewashed, and turn out to have been quite a respectable 
character. There is one old mythological personage whose charac- 
ter is so very bad, that his name is not even mentioned in polite 
society, and yet it has been long ago hinted that he is not quite so 
black as he is usually painted. The same may be said of Jagannatha. 
It would be difficult to justify everything done in connection with the 
worship of Puri, yet it is pretty clear that the most gross exaggera~ 
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tions have been indulged in. These misrepresentations have been 
repeated until they have received implicit credence over the whole 
globe, and the name of ‘ Juggernaut’ is associated only with what is 
cruel and sanguinary. Whenever there is a systematic murderous 
destruction of human life to be denounced, ‘ Juggernaut’ becomes the 
type of such acts, and is called upon to do duty by all writers and 
public speakers. It is scarcely possible to conceive a more complete 
perversion of the truth ; and it may be stated that Jagannatha would 
to a certainty get heavy damages in any court were he to prosecute 
his defamers. 

Jagannatha’s relation to the Hindu mythology will partly explain 
his true nature. He is one of the manifestations of Vishnu, and is 
supposed to be the same as Krishna, The forms under which Vishnu 
is worshipped are more or less connected with love, while the manifes- 
tations of Siva are, on the contrary, of a fierce and terrible kind. Had 
the character given to Jagannatha been attributed to Siva, something 
like justification might be found for it. There is a well-known 
legend which illustrates the character of these deities. Among the 
innumerable gods of the Hindu Pantheon a discussion had arisen as 
to the reputation of the principal personages. One of the Devas at 
last proposed to try a practical test by which the matter might be 
settled. So he went up and kicked Siva. The result was terrible ; that 
god burst into a wild passion and destroyed some millions of worlds 
before he calmed down again.. The Deva then kicked Brahma. This 
deity became angry, he grumbled and growled a little, but did 
nothing in particular. The Deva then approached Vishau, who was 
asleep, but awoke instantly on being kicked. He caught the foot that 
had given the blow, and stroking it with his hand, said he hoped it 
was not hurt, at the same time manifesting a warm anxiety as if he 
had been the cause of pain to the Deva, or as if he had done him an 
injury. The feeling against taking life, even of the most insignifi- 
cant insects, which the Hindus carry at times to very extravagant 
extremes, is somehow connected with the worship of Vishnu, or is 
derived from Buddhism, two forms of faith which are thonght to have 
been closely related, and both of which seem to have had something 
to do with the origin of the worship of Jagannatha at Puri. From 
this it will be seen that the destruction of life must be utterly op- 
posed to such attributes, and that it would be out of harmony with 
the spirit which ought to guide in the worship of Vishnu or Jagan- 
natha. The temple services present us with an illustration of this. 
Should by accident any person die within the temple walls, the cere- 
monies are at once stopped, the offerings are considered as polluted, 
and have to be carried away, and the whole place is looked upon as 
being unclean till it has been purified. 

When the Ratha Yatra, or Car Festival, takes place, accidents do 
happen ; there are thousands pulling the ropes by which the cars are 
moved. It is impossible to stop such a mass, and if anyone should 
fall, he may be trampled upon by such a surging crowd, and the 
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wheels of the car may also go over the body; but the frequency of 
such events have been exaggerated, and if there is blame, it is doubt- 
ful if Jagannatha should be made answerable. It has often happened 
when the Queen, or the Prince of Wales, has made a State visit to 
the City, that very serious accidents have occurred, attended with loss 
of life ; as a matter of fact such State processions through the streets 
of London have seldom taken place without someone in the crowd 
losing their life, yet no one ever dreams of ascribing to the royal 
personages just named such a character as has been given to Jagan- 
natha. During the Car Festival self-immolation takes place. This 
also has been very much exaggerated. Hamilton, in his Gazetteer, 
states, ‘That during the four years prior to 1820 only three cases 
occurred, one said to be accidental, and the other two to get rid of 
excruciating diseases with which the victims were tormented.’ If 
this is anything like a fair estimate of the death rate, there need be 
no hesitation in asserting on the basis of statistics that the British 
cab is a much more bloodthirsty institution than the car of Jagan- 
natha. 

It may be stated that this expression of doubt regarding a popular 
opinion is not the first which has appeared. The Indian press has at 
various times had letters and notices on this subject, and more than 
one author has expressed himself in very decided language against 
the commonly received notions. Dr. Hunter, a late writer on Orissa, 
puts it very strongly, that the character given to Jagannatha is 
totally unfounded and grossly calumnious. Other authorities could 
be quoted, but it will be enough to give the words of Mr. Fergusson, 
whose knowledge of things Indian is not by any means confined to 
the subject of architecture. He visited Puri, and the following is 
his graphic description :— 

So much has been written about the horrors of this festival—of the 
hundreds of dead and dying pilgrims that strew the road, and of their 
bones that whiten the plains, and of the victims that throw themselves 
under the wheels of the car—that I was most agreeably disappointed to 
find the pilgrims hurrying to the spot, talking and laughing like people 
going to a fair in England—which in fact it is. There were fanatics 
measuring the road with their length, and others rolling along, and devo- 
tees doing absurd things of all sorts, but not more than one sees in every 
town in India; and, as for victims, none had been heard of for many years 
before that time. Many threw themselves down before the cars, it is true, 
but a kick or a slap from those who were standing by started them long 
before the wheels came near, amidst the laughter and shouts of derision of 
the people. Nor were the bones more plentiful than the victims. I looked 
out everywhere for a pilgrim’s skull, to examine his bump of veneration, 
and keep it as a curiosity if I found it large, but neither skulls nor bones 
were to be found anywhere that I could see. 


Puri is situated about fifty miles south of Cuttack, where there is 
a level delta formed by the Mahanaddi River, and the space contains 
a most interesting collection of archeological remains. The Bud- 
dhist caves at Udayagiri and Khandagiri are among the oldest rock- 
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cut excavations in India; and the temples of Bhuvaneswara and 
Kanaruc are, from their age as well as the elaborate work upon 
them, one of the most remarkable groups of Brahminical architecture. 
The great temple of Puri belongs to the same group, but as an 
example of Hindu art it has not an equal interest with those at 
Bhuvaneswara. The shrine of Jagannatha is to a large extent only a 
copy of the great temple at Bhuvaneswara, the copy being much 
inferior to the model. The great attraction to the student at Puri is 
the very peculiar worship at that place, and the questions connected 
with its origin, which are very obscure and doubtful. It strikes all 
visitors to Puri how it was possible a spot on a flat, bleak, sandy sea- 
shore could acquire a character of high sanctity. Yet such is the 
site on which we find the temple of Jagannatha. One of the sup- 
posed miracles of the place is, that the roar of the sea cannot be 
heard within the precincts of the temple ; but from the outside of the 
enclosing walls such is not the case, the waves beating on the flat 
sands send a murmur which is distinctly audible. The only emi- 
nence is the mound on which the temple stands; it is about a mile 
from the sea. This elevation wasanciently known as the Nilachila, 
or * Blue Hill.’ Round this slight elevation, which has been raised to 
the dignity, only in its title, of being a hill, there has grown up a 
most wonderful collection of legendary lore,—a collection so large that 
only a few of its leading points can be dealt with in this short article. 
The temple enclosure is very nearly square, being 665 feet by 644, 
a space agreeing very closely with that of the temple courts of Jeru- 
salem, according to Josephus; within this is a second enclosure, 400 
by 278 feet. In addition to the great temple of Jagannatha itself, 
there are a number of lesser temples, and other buildings for purposes 
connected with the worship, among which is a dancing-hall, a refec- 
tory, and a kitchen. This last is a large and very important part of 
Jagannatha’s establishments. There are numerous wells, among 
which is the Rohini-Kunda; and a sacred tree, a banian or Ficus 
Indica, called ‘ Kalpabriksha,’ which possesses many virtues, and is a 
source of revenue to the Brahmins. The Baradand, or read on which 
the cars are moved along at the Ratha Yatra, is a wide space extend- 
ing about two miles to the north-east. The town surrounds the 
temple and extends along this road, and has a population of over 
20,000, which are nearly all Hindus. The high sanctity of the spot 
is attested by the Skanda Purana, where Narayana, or Vishnu, is 
made to say to Brahma :— 


‘On the northern shore of the sea, to the south of the Mahanadi River, 
there is my favourite abode. Alone it can confer all the blessings which 
are derivable from all other sacred places on the earth put together. Those 
wise sons of Manu who dwell there enjoy the fruits of all the good deeds 
peformed by them in their previous births. Know this, Lotus-born, that 
none who is of little merit or wanting in faith can dwell there. Every 
step of the land from the Mango Forest to the shore of the southern sea is 
most precious, as I shall show you. The blue hill, which flourishes on the 
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sea shore, is the most secret place on earth—most diflicultly accessible even 
to you. Enveloped by my illusion it remains unknown even to the gods 
and demons. Forsaking all company I dwell there in a corporeal form. 
Rising abvve all mutability and eternity I abide at Purushottama, the holy 
spot, which is alike unassailable by creation and destruction. Even as you 
see me here in corporeal shape, with all my emblems, so will you, Brahma, 
see me there. On that blue hill, to the west of the Kalpa fig-tree, there is 
a fountain known under the name of Rohina: dwelling near it men may 
behold me with their carnal eyes, and, washing off their sins with its water, 
attain equality with me.’ 


Archeologists are pretty well agreed that the spot had attained 
to some importance in the Buddhist period. That Buddhism was 
strong in the region we have the evidence of the caves of Udayagiri 
and Khandagiri, as well as Asoka’s inscription on the rocks at Dhauli. 
The well-known Tooth of Buddha, which is supposed to be the one 
still existing at Kandy, in Ceylon, was for a long time preserved in a 
place which derived its name from that relic, and was known as Dan- 
tapura, or ‘City of the Tooth.’ This city, situated somewhere on the 
coast, between the present Calcutta and Madras, is conjectured by 
some writers to have been Puri, and that the Blue Hill is the mound 
left by the Buddhist establishment in which the Tooth was preserved. 
This is probable enough, but it has only been given as a guess, as it 
might account for a legend that the bones of Krishna were found 
there, and placed in the first image of Jagannatha, made by Indra- 
dyumna. The preservation of human relics would be abhorrent to 
Brahminism, and a legend like the above is not likely to have ori- 
yinated from the votaries of that religion; while relic-worship, on 
the other hand, is a well known characteristic of Buddhism. An 
evidence is also derived from a remarkable feature of the cus- 
toms at Puri, that is, the absence of all caste within the limits 
of the place. This is so utterly at variance with all Brahminical 
ideas, that it is assumed to be a continuation of a rule dating 
from the Buddhist period. One of the marked peculiarities of the 
Buddhist teaching was the doing away with all caste distinctions; 
and it is a reasonable conclusion, so far as we can see at present, that 
the origin of this rule, which ignores caste, points to a period when 
the faith of Buddha held sway in the locality. There is another 
curious coincidence which gues far to confirm the theory. Fah-Hian, 
the Chinese pilgrim, who visited India in the early part of the fifth 
century, describes very minutely a procession of Buddhist images in 
cars, which he saw at Khoten and also at Patna. He gives the size 
of one of the cars at Khoten, which was thirty-five feet in height, 
and so far as the description goes it must have been very like that 
used by Jagannatha. Luckily the date of the festival is given, and 
Colonel Sykes discovered that it took place at the same time of the 
year as the Car Festival at Puri. To this should be added another 
point, noticed by Rajendralala Mitra, that in the common pictures 
produced in Puri and sold to the pilgrims, of the Ten Incarnations 
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of Vishnu, the ninth, or Buddha Avatar, Jagannatha is represented 
instead of the usual figure of Buddha. Another evidence is derived 
from a theory that the images in the temple are only modifications 
of Buddhist symbols. This is an interesting point in connection with 
the subject, and will be dealt with more fully when describing the 
figures of Jagannatha and his brother and sister. 

It will be noticed that it is only by inference that this theory of 
the place having been Buddhist is made out; still it is strong 
enough to make it highly probable that such was the case. There is 
no historical evidence except the temple records, and their state- 


JAGANNATHA, 


ments, so far as they refer to this period, are few, and of small value 
as to accuracy. As to the pre-Buddhist times we have nothing but 
legend. According to the ‘Purushottama Mahatmya,’ Puri was a 
forest with the blue hill in its centre. Here was the Rohini-Kunda, 
or fountain, and the kalpa tree, and an image of Vishnu in blue 
sapphire, a dark blue being the colour in which that god is always 
represented. We may take it that the fountain, which still exists, 
was the first cause of the spot becoming sacred. It will be found 
that almost every holy place has a source of water connected with it. 
Every sacred spring did not become a Jerusalem, a Mecca, a Benares, 
or a Puri; but these places would never have been known had there 
been no source of water at them. Indradyumna, a king of the Solar 
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race who reigned at Avanti, in Central India, heard of the great 
fame of the blue god, and wishing to see and worship this divinity, 
he left his kingdom with a large army. On reaching Puri the blue 
stone had disappeared, and Indradyumna was in despair. As a mark 
of his devotion he erected a splendid temple, and held a great 
festival at its consecration, accompanied with the most elaborate 
sacrifices. During the ceremonies the king had a dream in which a 
tree appeared to him, and in the tree was Vishnu with all his 
emblems. Along with the god was his wife Lakshmi in her most 
benign aspect ; and also the Sudarsana-Chakra, or celestial wheel. This 
vision was looked upon as a good omen, and at the end of the cere- 
monies a log floated ashore with the emblems of Vishnu upon it. 
This was explained to be a hair from the body of the god, and that 
it had come from Sweta-Dwipa, or the ‘White Island.’ From this 
log the first images of Jagannatha, Balarama, Subhadra, and the 
Sudarsana-Chakra were made. The resemblance between this story 
and others which have come down to us from various parts of the 
world will present itself to most readers, and need not be pointed 
out. 

The peculiar form in which these images have been made will 
now come to be considered. The representations of them here given 
are from a work lately published under the authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, entitled ‘The Antiquities of Orissa.’ It is in two 
large volumes, most elaborately illustrated with lithographs, photo- 
lithographs, and wood engravings, The author is Rajendralala Mitra, 

who is not only learned in the antiquities of India, 

but at the same time being a Vaishnavite Brah- 

min, had access to the Temple of Jagannatha, a 

privilege not allowed to Europeans; and I here 

acknowledge my indebtedness to that work, from 

which I have freely taken while writing this 

article. The images are those of Jagannatha ; 

of Balarama, also called Balabhadra, the elder 

brother of Krishna; Jagannatha being the same 

as Krishna, he is known as his brother; Sub- 

hadra is the sister of Jagannatha. These three 

figures, as well as the Sudarsana-Chakra, are placed 

on the Ratnavedi, or jewelled altar, in the prin- 

cipal shrine of the temple. Jagannatha is coloured 

blue, that, being the colour of Vishnu and Krishna ; 

Balarama is white, and Subhadra is yellow, and 

ee Giktarua the so-called Chakra is of a checked pattern. 
They are large figures, Jagannatha and his brother 

being about six feet high, and the sister is about four feet; the 

Chakra is also about six feet. 

The very peculiar form of these images has led to attempts to ac- 
count for their shape. One popular theory is that the deity has no parti- 
cular form, and hence the absence of resemblance to the human figure ; 
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another explanation is, that they received their fantastic appearance 
to frighten men from evil. There is also a curious legend, that when 
Indradyumna got the log, Viswakarma, the architect of the gods, a 
Hindu Hephaistos, appeared, and offered to carve the figures in four- 
teen days, during which he was to be locked up in the temple, and 
no one was to disturb him till the task was accomplished. The im- 
patience of the king was too great, so before the appointed time he 
caused the doors to be opened. Viswakarma had gone, and nothing 
was found but the grotesque images, which, according to this story, 
are in an unfinished state, the sculptor having disappeared before the 
hands and feet had been made. Brahma made the god famous by 


BALARAMA, BROTHER OF JAGANNATHA, 


officiating at the consecration, and endowing it with a soul, at the 
same time giving it eyes with which to see. 

It was in General Cunningham’s work on the Bhilsa Topes, pub- 
lished in 1854, the suggestion first appeared that the image of 
Jagannatha was only a modification of the Buddhist Trisula. This 
symbol appears in a variety of forms, and may be described as a 
trident. It is a Brahminical as well as a Buddhist symbol. The 
majority of the temples dedicated to the worship of Siva are sur- 
mounted by it. Siva, as well as his consort Parbutty, may be recog~ 
nised in sculptures by having in their hands a rod, on the end of 
which is this trident, the symbol in this form being identical with 
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that given in the representations of Britannia, Neptune,' and ‘ The 
Old Gentleman.’ In the Brahminical instances just given this 
instrument is understood to be a kind of sceptre, which suggests a 
very probable explanation of it in the hands of Neptune, Britannia, 
as well as the other individual above alluded to. Even the royal 
sceptre of European monarchs, the top of which seems to have been 
copied from a fleur de lis, bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
trisula of Maha Deo; and the 
thunder-ball of Zeus on ancient 
coins is a trisula, which in shape 
is very similar to one of the forms 
of the Buddhist Vadjra, or sceptre, 
used at the present day by the 
Lamas of Tibet in their ritual. In 
a late article on the origin of the 
Prince of Wales’s feathers, which 
appeared in ‘ Fraser,’ I pointed out 
that a trisula, or trident, was one 
of the oldest and most universal of 
symbols. It is found in one shape or 
another all over the ancient world, 
and it is still to be seen in use at the 
present day. I doubt if the Swas- 
tica, or fylfot cross, had even a 
wider sphere of existence. I be- 
lieve that the celebrated ‘ Ez,’ ? 
which was over the gate of the 
Temple of Apollo at Delphi was 
a this emblem ; and the three fingers 
held up in the episcopal benediction is so suspiciously near it in form, 
that we may suppose it is not quite unconnected in origin with this 
widespread symbol. General Cunningham’s identification of Jagan- 
natha with it, which seems to have been accepted by archeologists, 
becomes in itself a strong evidence of its importance; and, if the 
theory should be maintained by further knowledge and criticism, it 
will certainly be a most interesting point in relation to symbolism, 
as well as to comparative mythology. The use of feathers as per- 
sonal ornaments, or as a distinctive cognisance, is old, and natural to 
the uncivilised man; this I alluded to in my article on the triple 
plume of the Prince of Wales. The particular arrangement of the 


The ‘ three-barbed trident which the Telchines wrought for him,’ Callimachus, 
Hymn to Delos, 31. 

* According to Plutarch this was the letter E. See his Essay on ‘the word Ez, 
engraved over the gate of Apollo’s Temple at Delphi.’ This, with the trisula over the 
gateways of Buddhist shrines, is a most interesting point of identity. Plutarch 
states that the letter E, being the fifth letter in the alphabet, represented the number 
five. General Cunningham, Bhilsah Topes, p. 355, shows that the trisula can be re- 
duced to five old Pali letters, which are the initials of the five elements forming 
concrete nature, or Dharma. 
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feathers in this case may have been imitated from the flewr de lis. 
Now, the fleur de lis is an emblem whose origin is not very clear. 
There is more than one popular explanation of it; but the French 
archeologists, if I understand right, say that it first appeared in 
Europe after the Crusades, thus making its Eastern origin highly 
probabie. One point regarding it is much more certain, that is, that 
the early form of this symbol differs considerably from the later one. 
When it first appeared, and for centuries afterwards, the shape was 
that of a trisula, the point of distinction being, that the three 
members did not pass down below the horizontal bar, as they are 
now represented in the modern fleur de lis. Examples of this may 
be seen in the Louvre of the date of St. Louis, which is the early 
part of the thirteenth century. We have thus the very curious 
probability that the cognisance of the Prince of Wales has had its 
particular form influenced from the same symbol to which the origin 
of the peculiar form of Jagannatha is ascribed. 

The Trisula occupied a very prominent position in Buddhist 
symbolism. It is represented on coins; it was placed on the end of 
flagstaffs or standards; and we find it on the sword-scabbards of 
soldiers. More prominent still, it is placed as a symbol over the 
gateways of topes, such as Sanchi, near Bhilsah, and Bharhut,—thus 
resembling the ‘ Ez’ at Delphi,—at the Amaravati tope; it is fre- 
quently represented as an object of adoration, with groups around it 
performing pooja, or worship. Amaravati is on the same coast as 
Puri, and at no great distance. We have in this an important link in 
favour of General Cunningham’s theory, which is, that the worship of 
the Trisula had at Puri grown into the worship of Jagannatha. The 
supposition is that there had been a very celebrated object of this 
kind at that place, and that it was a great attraction to pilgrims; 
and that somehow or another a rude face had been added, and that 
the two side members of the trisula have been bent forward to make 
them look more like arms. Among the sculptures at Sanchi there is 
a group of three trisulas, and 
General Cunningham thinks 
it may have been from such an 
arrangement that the trio of 
figures—Jagannatha, Balara- 
ma, and Subhadra originated. 
This is no doubt possible, but 
it must be noticed that the 
lady. in this case is without 
arms, and the explanation 
leaves out the question how 
the Sudarsana Chakra came into existence. It is most difficult to 
find the truth in all its details through a mass of legends extending 
over so many centuries. Out of such a tangled web we should be 
grateful to get even a few probabilities, and this theory of the origin 
of Jagannatha seems, so far as our knowledge at present goes, to be 


GROUP OF THREE TRISULAS AT SANCHI. 
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acceptable. It has been recognised by Mr. Fergusson, whose autho- 
rity in such matters stands so high; and Rajendralala Mitra also 
gives his adherence to it. 

The images are made from the wood of the Nim tree (Melia 
Azadirachta), and they are renewed at certain intervals of time. It 
is generally supposed that new images are made every twelve years ; 
and two Hindus from Puri, who told me this, said that a dream 
comes to the chief Brahmin as to where the wood will be found. 
The last time the renewal took place the wood was procured near 
Kalicot, in the Ganjam district. According to Rajendralala Mitra 
the time of renewal is regulated partly by astrological calculations 
and partly by local prejudices. It is believed that the Rajah in 
whose reign the renewal takes place dies soon afterwards, and this 
naturally has an influence on the operation. The astronomical aspect 
which bears on the date is the occurrence of two moons in the month 
Ashadha ; this gives a very irregular interval, for it varies from seven 
to thirty years. A very sacred object is preserved in one of the 
images, but what this is no one seems to know. Even Rajendra- 
lala Mitra, although a Vaisnavite Hindu, is unable to speak with 
certainty ; he declares this something to be ‘the mystery of myste- 
ries in Orissa.’ According to one account it is a bit of the log which 
first came floating on the sea to Indradyumna; another says it is a 
fragment of the original image; some say it is a box with quick- 
silver, which is considered to be the spirit which is removed from 
the old to the new image. My two Hindu friends told me it was 
a salagram stone, and that it was placed in 
the breast of the figure—the breast of such 
an image being a rather indefinitive state- 
ment. The usually accepted story is that of 
its being one of the bones of Krishna. What- 
ever it is, it is removed by a boy at mid- 
night, and the boy is believed to die or 
disappear before a twelvemonth has passed 
away. 

The Sudarsana Chakra is a wooden post 
about six feet high, and its surface is carved 
with a check pattern. Rajendralala Mitra, 
with all his minuteness of detail, fails to ex- 
plain why this should be called a chakra; he 
even omits to notice that it is not a chakra at 
all. The word chakra means a wheel, and the 
priests say there is one marked on the top of 
this sacred post. The wheel was another of 
the important Buddhist symbols, and it is 
found very prominent among the sculptures 
of that period. The discus or quoit of Vishnu 
is also called a chakra. As we know the exact form of both these 
symbols, a doubt is reasonably raised regarding this so-called chakra. 


THE SUDARSANA CHAKRA. 
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Its shape suggests that it may have been the well-known symbol of 
Siva, but its being made of wood instead of stone is, however, against 
a theory such as this. 

The Hebrews had a very ample vocabulary for idols. Among 
their words was one gillulim, which means ‘rolling things,’ and was 
applied in contempt to gods of wood and stone, as helpless objects 
that could be rolled on the ground. The figures at Puri deserve to 
be included in this term. They are exceptional as specimens of 
Hindu art, which is generally carefully executed, and is often very 
beautiful. Jagannatha has more the appearance of being an idol of a 
savage people than of the races of India. At Bhuvaneswara, which 
is close to Puri, there exists the remains of a most splendid group of 
temples covered with a most lavish expenditure of sculpture. An 
inspection of Rajendralala Mitra’s two volumes will convey some idea 
how beautiful the art upon them is; and yet, with this art so near, 
these rolling logs of wood at Puri are the objects that draw pilgrims 
from every part of Hindustan. Mr. Ruskin has declared that intense 
religious devotion and love of art seldom are found together; and he 
might point to the abortions at Orissa and their worshippers as a good 
example of the theory. Yet if the explanation which has been given of 
their origin is correct, these icons are not the rude efforts of a savage 
people. They can scarcely be called a development, for they are a 
deterioration from a higher type. The Trisul was a symbol of 
Dharma, the law or faith of Buddha; and symbolism belongs only to 
the higher forms of religion. As Jagannatha, the trisul, has ceased 
to be a symbol, it has become the lord of the world itself. This is 
the history of nearly all symbols—it is common to the West as it is 
to the East. Symbols almost always, through time, become to the 
worshipper the thing symbolised. It is the poetic power of our 
nature that evolves symbols, but the mob cares not for such things ; 
they want realities, and hence the worship of such objects as Jagan- 
natha and his relatives. Whatever the spiritual or more highly- 
developed mind may desire, the multitude wish for something to 
worship that is tangible and real, and in most parts of the world we 
see that the demand produces the supply. 

At Puri, Jagannatha is not only a god, but he is treated as if 
he were a living personage. With his brother and sister enthroned 
in a magnificent temple, which becomes a palace, they are as royal 
monarchs who receive the devotion of the people, and are attended 
by the priests as their officers and servants. At early dawn they 
are wakened by the ringing of bells; when the temple door is 
opened they are saluted in Oriental fashion ; ablutions are performed ; 
a ceremony is gone through which means that they are having their 
teeth washed. People who have been to India have seen this done 
by the natives with a bit of a particular kind of wood; the end 
is mashed out and made soft, and this is rubbed with water on 
the teeth. A similar bit of stick is moved about in front of Jagan- 
natha, and his teeth are thereby cleaned; at a particular hour 
Ballabha Bhoaa, which will be better understood as Chotahazri, or 
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the slight breakfast, is served. Then comes a substantial breakfast. 
Tiffin is not omitted, and at midday the principal meal is spread out 
before the gods. After this a siesta is indulged in, from which they 
are awakened by the sounds of sweet music and the turning of lights, 
which is called Arati. After this comes more bathing, dressing, 
eating, and the turning of lights, and other ceremonies, ending in 
supper ; and about eleven at night bedsteads are brought in, when the 
divine personages are requested to retire to rest for the night. To 
this ought to be added ritual mantras, or the utterance of words in a 
particular form adapted to each period of the day. There is also 
music and dancing, and a corps of Nautch girls are specially kept for 
the purpose. These persons are supposed to be of respectable cha- 
racter, and Rajendralala Mitra gives the case of Mira Bai, daughter of 
Surya, Rana of Jeypur, who became one, and devoted herself to the 
service of Rangchhodji. We have the curious statement given that 
these ladies are ‘ formally married to the divinity of the temple, to 
which they remain attached for ever.’ From dawn to eleven at night 
is a long day, and it will be seen that Jagannatha has as busy a time 
of it as any popular prince in our own western regions. He certainly 
escapes the laying of foundation stones, and having to make speeches 
at public dinners; but to make up for these, he has a large number 
of festivals to go through, and which have to be performed with much 
minuteness of ceremony. Jagannatha does suffer from this hard work, 
and like ordinary mortals requires a rest; a fortnight’s respite is 
given about the beginning of June, when the figures are placed in a 
chamber called the Andur Ghar, or sick chamber. It would seem 
that the constant bathing and dressing does tell even on Jagannatha 
and his friends, and this interval is used to improve their complexions 
by a fresh coat of paint. When new images have to be made it is 
also done at this season. On the last day of the fortnight the eyes are 
painted, this being adistinct ceremony. At the Holi Festival it was 
at one time the custom to bring out the images and indulge them in 
the pleasures of a swing; but about three centuries ago the swing 
broke down, and Jagannatha got one of his arms damaged, and this 
part of the ceremony was given up. 

The festivals connected with the worship of Puri are too numerous 
to describe, and they would be of but little interest unless something 
could be said about their origin and meaning. The space allowed in 
a paper of this kind is too small for the consideration of such a ques- 
tion. It will be enough to give the following from Professor Wilson. 
In an article on the Religious Festivals of the Hindus, he says: ‘The 
universal festivals, which are probably traceable among all nations 
elevated above barbarism, and which may have been handed down by 
tradition from the earliest periods in the history of the human race, 
are manifestly astronomical, and are intended to commemorate the 
revolutions of the planets, and the recurrence of cyclical intervals ot 
longer and shorter durations.’ The Rath Yatra, or Car Festival of 
Jagannatha, as it takes place about the end of June, has probably some 
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connection with the summer solstice. Its identity with the Buddhist 
ceremony of the Procession of Images which Fah Hian describes at 
Khoten and Pataliputra, or Patna, in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, can scarcely be doubted. The festival is not confined to Puri ; 
Jagannatha has temples in other places, but they are more plentiful 
perhaps in the south of India than in the north ; this may be accounted 
for by the statement that along the Ganges the worship of Siva prevails, 
and it has been explained that Jagannatha is a form of Vishnu; but 
wherever the Lord of the World has temples, the Rath Yatra is cele- 
brated. In the south of India there are few places where the cars will 
not be found, and they are generally highly ornamented with carved 
figures. There are three cars at Puri, one for each of the idols. 
They are very large and heavy; by means of bamboos and coloured 
cloth a high Stkra or tower is formed, about fifty feet in height. The 
tower is in shape the same as the steeple surmounting the sanctum of 
a Hindu temple, thus making the car in reality a moveable temple on 
wheels. The images are brought out of the temple, not by the priests, 
‘but by a set of aboriginal men called Daityas, or barbarians, to which 
this class has belonged from time immemorial.’ They are supposed to 
be the descendants of Visvavasa,a rustic fowler who served at the primi- 
tive shrine of Vishnu on the Blue Hill on the arrival of Indradyumna, 
presenting us with a curious illustration of the conservatism of here- 
ditary rights in India. After the images are placed in the cars they 
are richly apparelled, and golden hands and feet are added to them. 
The Rajah of Khurda appears with a grand Sowarie of horses, ele- 
phants, and followers; He is the hereditary sweeper of the temple ; 
barefooted, and with a jewelled broom he sweeps the ground and wor- 
ships the images, presenting flowers and incense. He then takes the 
ropes of each car successively and pretends to drag them, but there 
are 4,200 coolies also pulling at the ropes ; these coolies are a special 
class kept for this purpose, having lands rent free in some neighbour- 
ing villages. In addition to these are the crowd of pilgrims all 
anxious to get a pull at the ropes, and by thus serving ‘ Jagannath- 
jee’ to ‘rend asunder the bonds of sin for ever.’ As this crowd is 
very undisciplined the cars move irregularly, and their progress is but 
slow, so that three or four afternoons are usually spent to get along 
the Baradand, which is the great broad road, about two miles long, 
to the Gundicha Garh, which is a temple in a garden. Here the 
figures remain for four or five days, and are brought back again in 
the cars. The return journey is often still slower than the other, for 
the greater portion of the pilgrims depart, and there is often a want 
of power to drag the cars along. When they get back to the great 
temple, a ceremony is gone through which symbolises the re-conquest 
of the Blue Hill, and when this has been performed, the Daityas carry 
the images into the temple, and the ceremonies are at an end. 

The above is but a slight sketch of what takes place, but it gives 
the more important details; whoever wishes to study the subject 
should consult Rajendralala Mitra’s book. That author thinks that 
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the ceremony marks the anniversary of Buddha’s birthday, which is 
quite possible. It may have been connected with that as well as the 
solstice ; but there is this difficulty, that a ceremony which lasts 
about a fortnight gives fourteen different days with which to make 
the identification, and Hindu festivals depend on the dark or light 
half of the moon, adding much to the task of fixing them with 
the exact day in our Western calendars. Owing to changes in 
faith, as well as modes of regulating the calculations of time, old 
ceremonies have, in most cases, got detached from the exact point 
in the solar revolution they were intended to mark, so that it 
requires very great care to work out problems of this kind. Taking 
out gods in procession, or carrying them from one place to another, is 
a very ancient kind of ceremony, and has been more or less common 
to all religions. Herodotus, ii. 63, gives an example, which took 
place at Papremis, in Egypt, which bears a strong resemblance to the 
Orissan ceremony. An image—placed in a wooden temple, gilded all 
over—was placed in a four-wheeled carriage, and drawn about. The 
most prominent point given by Herodotus was a fight which took 
place to get into a temple, and which might have been the counter- 
part of the re-conquest of the Blue Hill. According to Homer, Zeus 
went to banquet with the blameless Ethiopians, and returned on the 
twelfth day ; this is close on the time taken up with the Ratha Yatra. 
But the curious point is, Diodorus thought that the Greeks got this 
story from Egypt, and that it is founded on a ceremony connected 
with the Theban Jupiter, whose image in a shrine was carried every 
year into Ethiopia, where it stayed for a certain time, and was 
brought back again to Thebes. There was, most probably, a solar 
signification in this ceremony, as there is in the Ratha Yatra; but we 
are far from being able as yet to give an opinion whether the 
people of India got their customs from Egypt or not; it is quite 
possible that the Greeks did not even get the idea of Zeus going to 
the Ethiopians from that source. That such ceremonies existed in 
Egypt, and were common to the Buddhists, is evidence of their great 
antiquity ; it is evidence that the Car Festival of Jagannatha is a rite 
which has, at least, descended from a very remote period; and 
although, like many other religious performances, it is associated with 
much that is absurd and ridiculous, we can see that it is a very 
important relic of far past ages, and its details may be of the utmost 
value in working out some of the problems of comparative mythology. 

What might be called the Restaurant Department of the Temple 
at Puri ought to receive some short notice before closing this article. 
Jagannatha and his relatives breakfast, dine, and sup; this part of 
the ceremonial is managed by placing large quantities of food in the 
hall of offerings, called the Bhoga Mandapa, one of the halls in 
front of the sanctuary, and by opening a door the divinities can see 
them from theirthrone. The Rajah of Khurda, who has already been 
mentioned, has a number of special rights ; one of them being that 
he sends particular kinds of food, which is taken into the sanctuary ; 
this is sold to the pilgrims, and the money is credited to the rajah. 
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All the food brought in is sold, the proceeds going to the priests and 
the temple fund. The amount of food which has to be cooked is very 
large, so much so that a new and larger kitchen had to be added to 
the establishment, and the cooks are busy at work from three or four 
in the morning till ten or eleven at night. The cooks are of the 
lowest caste of people, and are supposed to be the descendants of 
Visvavasu, the fowler, and who have rights connected with the temple 
dating from the legendary Indradyumna. Visvavasu was a hunter, 
and these cooks are called sawars, from savara, a wild hunter. The 
absence of caste within the limits of Puri has been noticed as an 
evidence that the customs must have been founded under Buddhist 
influences; this peculiarity appears in a more marked form in 
relation to the food than in any other. All who are familiar with 
India must know how particular the Brahmans are about the cooking 
of everything they eat. It is not mere touch that has to he avoided, 
even the shadow of a low caste person, or a European, will spoil any 
amount of food if it comes even near to it. I had an experience of 
this when travelling in the Himalayas. Among my coolies were some 
Brahmans; they always separated from the others to do their cooking. 
One day, while passing them, and keeping wide of the ground they 
occupied, I noticed one was making a soup with vegetables. As we 
were in a high region, near to the source of the Ganges, I asked 
where he found the vegetables ; he answered, ‘ In the jungle ;’ at the 
same time, lifting the brass dish from the fire, he poured out its contents 
on the ground, and said it was ‘ biggar gia,’ or spoiled. Understand- 
ing at once that I was the cause, I asked ‘ how ?’ for I had preserved 
a distance from him of four or five yards. He pointed to my foot, 
which was touching the end of a fallen trunk, and he had made his fire 
at the other end of it,so that I was actually touching a part of his fire. 
This was the contamination which had rendered his food unclean. 
The contrast to the ideas here indicated will be conveyed by stating 
that if I had been able to put my hand in my pocket and produced 
some of the food cooked in the temple at Puri, this Brahman would 
have eaten it without a scruple, and would have considered that I 
had conferred the greatest of favours upon him. The priacipal kind 
of food of which such large quantities are prepared is a young de- 
scription of rice; it is beaten out, so that every grain of it is flattened. 
It is called ‘ Atukulu,’ but it is perhaps better known as mahaprasad, 
or ‘ great offering.’ There are shops at the temple for the sale of it, 
and the pilgrims take it home with them to give to friends, by whom 
it is looked upon as the most precious of gifts. The water from the 
Zem-zem well at Mecca, which the Mahommedan pilgrims carry away 
with them, is as nothing in comparison to this sacred rice, although 
it is cooked by low caste people. Should a coolie or a sweeper bring 
this consecrated food and present it to a Brahman, it would be at once 
accepted and eaten. ‘It should be eaten the moment it is received, 
without any discrimination of time, place, or circumstance.’ Its 
inherent virtue is great. Should anyone have killed a cow, or even 
G2 
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taken the life of a Brahman, or committed any more heinous crime, 
if that were possible, the eating of a single grain of this rice would 
at once remove all taint of the sin, and render the person free from 
all the consequences hereafter. The books sold at Puri contain 
numerous tales illustrating the sin-destroying power of the Maha- 
prasad, and their character may be judged of by the following remarks 
from Hunter’s ‘ Orissa’ :— 

Woe to him who denies the efficacy of the Mahaprasad, the Great 
Offering! A hundred tales among the people warn priestly arrogance of 
the wrath of a despised god. There came a proud man from northern 
India, who swore he would look upon the Lord of the World, but that he 
would eat no leavings of mortal or immortal beings. But as he crossed the 
bridge outside the sacred city his arms and legs fell off, and there he lay on 
the roadside for two months, till a dog came out of the town eating a 
fragment of the holy food, and dropped some as he passed. The proud 
man crawled forward on his stomach, and grubbing with his mouth in the 
mire, ate the leavings, all slavered from the unclean animal. Thereupon 
the mercy of the good lord Jagannath visited him ; new limbs were given 
him, and he entered the holy city as a humble disciple. 

The worshippers of Vishnu in their sraddhas, or periodical funeral 
services to the dead, always place a grain of this rice on the cakes 
which are presented to the manes. 

In December of 1875, when the Prince of Wales was in India, I 
took a steamer from Madras to Calcutta, in order to be at the latter 
place on the arrival of his Royal Highness. The vessel called at a 
number of places along the coast. At Gangam, Mr. Davidson, the 
collector, came on board, to proceed to Calcutta. As Puri was in his 
district I made some inquiries about it, and to answer my questions 
he called two of his native officials. I sat on the deck for some hours 
talking with these men, and got some of the information in this 
article from them. Where their statements differ from that of 
Rajendralala Mitra’s, I have preferred the latter as an authority. 
They were very pleased at the interest I took in relation to Jagan- 
natha, and as a mark of their appreciation they presented me with a 
small quantity of the Mahaprasad, which I preserve as one of my 
most curious relics. They also presented me with two other kinds of 
food from the temple; they are rolled up in leaves and tied with 
grass, but I have not opened them. The Mahaprasad seems as if 
every grain had been beaten out singly, else it would be difficult to 
explain why none of it has escaped the process, and it is not likely 
that machinery is used in the kitchen of Jagannathjee. These men, 
after seeing Calcutta, intended to proceed to Buddha Gaya as a 
pilgrimage. It was at that place where Buddha attained to supreme 
intelligence, sitting under the sacred Bo Tree. Buddhists come from 
Burmah and other countries to it in pilgrimage, and so also do the 
worshippers of Vishnu from all parts of India. These two men from 
Puri were no doubt Vishnavas, and their journey to Buddha Gaya 
illustrates the connection between the worship of Buddha and Vishnu, 
which it has been one of the objects of this article to make out. 

WILLIAM Srpson,. 





GONERIL. 


A Story In Four CHAPTERS. 


Cuapter I. 


THE TWO OLD LADIES. 


N one of the pleasant hills round Florence, a little beyond 
Camerata, there stands a house so small that an Englishman 
would probably take it for a lodge of the great villa behind, whose 
garden trees at sunset cast their shadow over the cottage and its 
terrace on to the steep white road. But any of the country people 
could tell him that this, too, is a Casa Signorile, spite of its small- 
ness. It stands somewhat high above the road, a square, white 
house with a projecting roof, and with four green-shuttered windows 
overlooking the gay but narrow terrace. The beds under the win- 
dows would have fulfilled the fancy of that French poet who desired 
that in his garden one might, in gathering a nosegay, cull a salad, 
for they boasted little else than sweet basil, small and white, and 
some tall grey rosemary bushes. Nearer to the door an unusually 
large oleander faced a strong and sturdy magnolia-tree, and these, 
with their profusion of red and white sweetness, made amends for 
the dearth of garden flowers. At either end of the terrace flourished 
a thicket of gum-cistus, syringa, stephanotis, and geranium bushes, 
and the wall itself, dropping sheer down to the road, was bordered 
with the customary Florentine hedge of China roses and irises, now 
out of bloom. Great terra-cotta flower-pots, covered with devices, 
were placed at intervals along the wall; as it was summer, the oranges 
and lemons, full of wonderfully sweet white blossoms and young green 
fruit, were set there in the sun to ripen. 

It was the 17th of June. Although it was after four o’clock, the 
olives on the steep hill that went down to Florence looked blindingly 
white, shadeless, and sharp. The air trembled round the bright 
green cypresses behind the house. The roofsteamed. All the win- 
dows were shut, all the jalousies shut, yet it was so hot that no one 
could stir within. The maid slept in the kitchen; the two elderly 
mistresses of the house dozed upon their beds. Not a movement ; not 
a sound. 

Gradually, along the steep road from Camerata there came a roll 
of distant carriage-wheels. The sound came nearer and nearer, till 
one could see the carriage, and see the driver leading the tired, thin, 
cab-horse, his bones starting under the shaggy hide. Inside the car- 
riage reclined a handsome middle-aged lady, with a stern profile 
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turned towards the road; a young girl in pale pink cotton and a 
broad hat trudged up the hill at the side. 

‘Goneril,’ said Miss Hamelyn, ‘let me beg you again to come 
inside the carriage.’ 

‘Oh no, Aunt Margaret; I’m not a bit tired.’ 

* But I have asked you; that is reason enough.’ 

‘ It’s so hot !’ cried Goneril. 

‘That is why I object to your walking.’ 

‘But if it’s so hot for me, just think how hot it must be for the 
horse.’ 

Goneril cast a commiserating glance at the poor halting, wheez- 
ing nag. 

‘The horse, probably,’ rejoined Miss Hamelyn, ‘ does not suffer 
from malaria, neither has he kept his aunt in Florence nursing him 
till the middle heat of the summer.’ 

‘True!’ said Goneril. Then, after a few minutes, ‘I'll get in, 
Aunt Margaret, on one condition.’ 

‘In my time young people did not make conditions.’ 

‘Very well, auntie; I'll get in, and you shall answer all my 
questions when you feel inclined.’ 

The carriage stopped. The poor horse panted at his ease, while 
the girl seated herself beside Miss Hamelyn. Then for a few minutes 
they drove on in silence past the orchards, past the olive-yards, yellow 
underneath with ripening corn; past the sudden wide views of the 
mountains, faintly crimson in the mist of heat, and, on the other 
side, of Florence, the towers and domes steaming beside the hazy 
river. 

* How hot it looks down there!’ cried Goneril. 

* How hot it feels!’ echoed Miss Hamelyn rather grimly. 

‘Yes, I am so glad you can get away at last, dear, poor old 
auntie.’ Then, a little later, ‘ Won’t you tell me something about the 
old ladies with whom you are going to leave me?’ 

Miss Hamelyn was mollified by Goneril’s obedience. 

‘They are very nice old ladies,’ she said; ‘I met them at Mrs. 
Gorthrup’s.’ But this was not at all what the young girl wanted. 

‘Only think, Aunt Margaret,’ she cried impatiently, ‘I am to 
stay there for at least six weeks, and I know nothing about them, 
not what age they are, nor if they are tall or short, jolly or prim, 
pretty or ugly; not even if they speak English !’ 

‘They speak English,’ said Miss Hamelyn, beginning at the end. 
‘One of them is English, or at least Irish : Miss Prunty.’ 

‘And the other?’ 

‘She is an Italian, Signora Petrucci; she used to be very hand- 
some.” 

‘Oh,’ said Goneril, looking pleased. ‘I’m glad she’s handsome, 
and that thev speak English. But they are not relations?’ 

* No, they are not connected; they are friends.’ 

* And have they always lived together?’ 
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‘Ever since Madame Lilli died, and Miss Hamelyn named a 
very celebrated singer. 
‘Why?’ cried Goneril, quite excited; ‘were they singers 
too?’ 

‘Madame Petrucci; nevertheless a lady of the highest respecta- 
bility. Miss Prunty was Madame Lilli’s secretary.’ 

* How nice!’ cried the young girl, ‘ how interesting! Oh, auntie, 
I’m so glad you found them out.’ 

‘So am I, child; but please remember it is not an ordinary 
pension. They only take you, Goneril, till you are strong enough 


to travel, as an especial favour to me and to their old friend, 
Mrs. Gorthrup.’ 


*‘Tll remember, auntie.’ 

By this time they were driving under the terrace in front of the 
little house. 

‘Goneril, said the elder lady, ‘I shall leave you outside; you 
can play in the garden or the orchard.’ 

‘Very well.’ 

Miss Hamelyn left the carriage and ascended the steep little flight 
of steps that leads from the road to the cottage garden. 

In the porch a singular figure was awaiting her. 

‘Good afternoon, Madame Petrucci,’ said Miss Hamelyn. 

A slender old lady, over sixty, rather tall, in a brown silk skirt, 
and a white burnouse that showed the shrunken slimness of her 
arms, came eagerly forward. She was still rather pretty, with small 
refined features, large expressionless blue eyes, and long whitish- 
yellow ringlets down her cheeks, in the fashion of forty years ago. 

‘Oh, dear Miss Hamelyn,’ she cried, ‘how glad I am to see you! 
And have you brought your charming young relation ?’ 

She spoke with a languid foreign accent, and with an emphatic 
and bountiful use of adjectives, that gave to our severer generation 
an impression of insincerity. Yet it was said with truth that Giulia 
Petrucci had never forgotten a friend nor an enemy. 

*‘Goneril is outside, said Miss Hamelyn. ‘How is Miss 
Prunty ?’ 

‘Brigida? Oh, you must come inside and see my invaluable 
Brigida. She is as usual fatiguing herself with our accounts.’ The 
old lady led the way into the darkened parlour. It was small and 
rather stiff. As one’s eyes became accustomed to the dim green 
light one noticed the incongruity of the furniture; the horsehair 
chairs and sofa, and large accountant’s desk with ledgers; the large 
Pleyel grand piano, a bookcase, in which all the books were rare 
copies or priceless MSS. of old-fashioned operas ; hanging against 
the wall an inlaid guitar and some faded laurel crowns; moreover, a 
fine engraving of a composer, twenty years ago the most popular man 
in Italy ; lastly, an oil-colour portrait, by Winterman, of a fascinating 
blonde, with very bare white shoulders, holding in her hands a scroll, 
on which were inscribed some notes of music, under the title Giulia 
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Petrucci. In short, the privaie parlour of an elderly and respectable 
Diva of the year ’40, 

‘ Brigida!’ cried Madame Petrucci, going to the door. ‘ Brigida! 
our charming English friend is arrived!’ 

‘ All right !’ answered a strong hearty voice from upstairs. ‘I’m 
coming.’ 

‘You must excuse me, dear Miss Hamelyn,’ went on Madame 
Petrucci. ‘ You must excuse me for shouting in your presence, but 
we have only one little servant, and during this sutfocating weather I 
find that any movement reminds me of approaching age.’ The old 
lady smiled, as if that time were still far ahead. 

‘I am sure you ought to take care of yourself, said Miss 
Hamelyn. ‘1 hope you will not allow Goneril to fatigue you.’ 

‘Gonerilla! What a pretty name! Charming! I suppose it is 
in your family?’ asked the old lady. 

Miss Hamelyn blushed a little, for her niece’s name was a sore 
point with her. 

‘It’s an awful name for any Christian woman,’ said a deep voice 
at the door. ‘ And pray who’s called Goneril ?’ 

Miss Prunty came forward; a short, thick-set woman of fifty, 
with fine dark eyes, and, even in a Florentine summer, with something 
stiff and masculine in the fashion of her dress. 

‘And have you brought your niece?’ she said, turning to Miss 
Hamelyn. 

‘ Yes, she is in the garden.’ 

‘Well; I hope she understands that she’ll have to rough it here.’ 

‘Goneril is a very simple girl,’ said Miss Hamelyn. 

‘So it’s she that’s called Goneril ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the aunt, making an effort. ‘Of course I am aware 
of the strangeness of the name, but—but in fact my brother was 
devotedly attached to his wife, who died at Goneril’s birth.’ 

‘Whew!’ whistled Miss Prunty. ‘The parson must have been 
a fool who christened her !’ 

* He did, in fact, refuse; but my brother would have no baptism 
saving with that name, which, unfortunately, it is impossible to 
shorten.’ ; 

‘I think it is a charming name!’ said Madame Petrucci, coming 
to the rescue. ‘Gonerilla: it dies on one’s lips like music! And if 
you do not like it, Brigida, what’s in a name? as your charming 
Byron said.’ 

‘I hope we shall make her happy,’ said Miss Prunty. 

‘ Of course we shall!’ cried the elder lady. 

* Goneril is easily made happy,’ asserted Miss Hamelyn. 

‘That’s a good thing,’ snapped Miss Prunty; ‘for there’s not 
much here to make her so!’ 

‘Oh, Brigida! I am sure there are many attractions. The air! 
the view! the historic association! and, more than all, you know 
there is always a chance of the Signorino!’ 
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‘Of whom ?’ said Miss Hamelyn, rather anxiously. 

‘Of Him!’ cried Madame Petrucci, pointing to the engraving 
opposite. ‘ He lives, of course, in the capital; but he rents the villa 
behind our house—the Medici Villa; and when he is tired of Rome 
he runs down here for a week or so; and so your Gonerilla may have 
the benefit of his society !’ 

‘Very nice, I’m sure!’ said Miss Hamelyn, greatly relieved; for 
she knew that Signor Graziano must be fifty. 

‘ We have known him,’ went on the old lady, ‘very nearly thirty 
years. He used to largely frequent the salon of our dear, our 
cherished Madame Lilli.’ 

The tears came into the old lady’s eyes. No doubt those days 
seemed near and dear to her; she did not see the dust on those faded 
triumphs. 

‘That’s all stale news!’ cried Miss Prunty, jumping up. ‘ And 
Gon’ril (since I'll have to call her so) must be tired of waiting in the 
garden.’ 

They walked out on to the terrace. The girl was not there; but 
by the gate into the olive-yard, where there was a lean-to shed for 
tools, they found her sitting on a cask, whittling a piece of wood and 
talking to a curly-headed little contadino. 

Hearing steps, Goneril turned round. ‘ He was asleep,’ she said. 
‘Fancy, in such beautiful weather ! ’ 

Then, remembering that two of the ladies were still strangers, she 
made an old-fashioned little curtsey. 

‘I hope you won't find me a trouble, ladies,’ she said. 

‘She is charming!’ said Madame Petrucci, throwing up her 
hands. 

Goneril blushed; her hat had slipped back and showed her short 
brown curls of hair, strong, regular features, and flexile scarlet mouth, 
laughing upwards like a faun’s. She had sweet dark eyes, a little 
too small and narrow. 

‘I mean to be very happy,’ she exclaimed. 

* Always-mean that, my dear,’ said Miss Prunty. 

* And now, since Gonerilla is no longer a stranger,’ added Madame 
Petrucci, ‘ we will leave her to the rustic society of Angiolino, while 
we show Miss Hamelyn our orangery.’ 

‘ And conclude our business!’ said Bridget Prunty. 


Cuarter II. 


THE SIGNORINO. 


One day when Goneril, much browner and rosier for a week 
among the mountains, came‘in to lunch at noon, she found no signs 
of that usually regular repast. The little maid was on her knees, 
polishing the floor; Miss Prunty was scolding, dusting, ordering 
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dinner, arranging vases, all at once; strangest of all, Madame 
Petrucci had taken the oil-cloth cover from her grand piano, and, 
seated before it, was practising her sweet and faded notes, unheedful 
of the surrounding din and business. 

* What’s the matter !’ cried Goneril. 

‘ We expect the Signorino,’ said Miss Prunty. 

‘ And is he going to stay here?’ 

‘Don’t be a fool!’ snapped that lady; and then she added—‘ Go. 
into the kitchen and get some of the pasty and some bread and 
cheese, there’s a good girl.’ 

‘ All right!’ said Goneril. 

Madame Petrucci stopped her vocalising. ‘ You shall have all 
the better a dinner to compensate you, my Gonerilla!’ She smiled 
sweetly, and then again became Zerlina. 

Goneril cut her lunch, and took it out of doors to share with her 
companion, Angiolino. He was harvesting the first corn under the. 
olives, but at noon it was too hot to work. Sitting still there was, 
however, a cool breeze that gently stirred the sharp-edged olive- 
leaves. 

Angiolino lay down at full length and munched his bread and 
cheese in perfect happiness. Goneril kept shifting about to get her- 
self into the narrow shadow cast by the split and writhen trunk. 

‘ How aggravating it is!’ she cried. ‘ In England, where there’s 
no sun, there’s plenty of shade—and here, where the sun is like a 
mustard-plaister on one’s back, the leaves are all set edgewise on 
purpose that they shan’t cast any shadow!’ 

Angiolino made no answer to this intelligent remark. 

‘He is going to sleep again!’ cried Goneril, stopping her lunch 
in despair. ‘ He is going to sleep, and there are no end of things I 
want to know. Angiolino!’ 

‘ Sissignora,’ murmured the boy. 

‘Tell me about Signor Graziano.’ 

‘He is our padrone ; he is never here.’ 

‘But he is coming to-day. Wake up, Angiolino. I tell you he is 
on the way!’ 

‘ Between life and death there are so many combinations,’ drawled 
the boy, with Tuscan incredulity and sententiousness. 

‘Ah!’ cried the girl, with a little shiver of impatience. ‘Is he 
young ?’ 

*Ché!’ 

‘Is he old, then ?’ 

‘ Neppure!’ 

‘ What is he like? He must be something.’ 

‘He’s our padrone,’ repeated Angiolino, in whose imagination 
Signor Graziano could occupy no other place. 

‘ How stupid you are!’ exclaimed the young English girl. 

‘May be,’ said Angiolino stolidly. 

‘Is he a good padrone? do you like him ?’ 
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‘Rather!’ The boy smiled, and raised himself on one elbow; his. 
eyes twinkled with good-humoured malice. 

‘ My Babbo has much better wine than quel signore,’ he said. 

‘But that is wrong!’ cried Goneril, quite shocked. 

‘Who knows?’ 

After this, conversation flagged. Goneril tried to imagine what 
a great musician could be like: long hair of course; her imagination 
did not get much beyond the hair. He would, of course, be much 
older now than his portrait. Then she watched Angiolino cutting 
the corn, and learned how to tie the swathes together. She was 
occupied in this useful employment when the noise of wheels made. 
them both stop and look over the wall. 

‘ Here’s the padrone!’ cried the boy. 

‘Oh, he is old!’ said Goneril; ‘he is old and brown, like a 
coffee-bean.’ 

‘To be old and good is better than youth with malice,’ suggested 
Angiolino, by way of consolation. 

‘I suppose so,’ acquiesced Goneril. 

Nevertheless she went in to dinner a little disappointed. 

The Signorino was not in the house ; he had gone up to the villa. 
But he had sent a message that later in the evening he intended to 
pay his respects to his old friends. Madame Petrucci was beautifully 
dressed in soft black silk, old lace, and a white Indian shawl. Miss 
Prunty had on her starchiest collar and most formal tie. Goneril 
saw it was necessary that she, likewise, should deck herself in her 
best. She was much too young and impressionable not to be 
influenced by the flutter of excitement and interest which filled the 
whole of the little cottage. Goneril, too, was excited and anxious, 
although Signor Graziano had seemed so old and like a coffee-bean. 
She made no progress in the piece of embroidery she was working as 
a present for the two old ladies; jumping up and down to look out 
of the window. When, about eight o’clock, the door-bell rang, 
Goneril blushed, Madame Petrucci gave a pretty little shriek, Miss 
Prunty jumped up and rang for the coffee. A moment afterwards 
the Signorino entered. While he was greeting her hostesses, Goneril 
cast a rapid glance at him. He was tall for an Italian; rather bent 
and rather grey; fifty at least, therefore very old. He certainly was 
brown, but his features were fine and good, and he had a distinguished 
and benevolent air that somehow made her think of an abbé, a French 
abbé of the last century. She could quite imagine him saying 
‘Enfant de St. Louis; montez au ciel!’ 

Thus far had she got in her meditations, when she felt herself 
addressed in clear, half-mocking tones— 

‘ And how, this evening, is Madamigella Ruth ?’ 

So he had seen her this evening, binding his corn. 

‘I am quite well, padrone,’ she said, smiling shyly. 

The two old ladies looked on amazed, for of course they were not 
in the secret. 
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‘Signor Graziano, Miss Goneril Hamelyn,’ said Miss Prunty, 
rather severely. 

Goneril felt that the time was come for silence and good manners. 
She sat quite quiet over her embroidery, listening to the talk of 
Sontag, of Clementi, of musicians and singers dead and gone. She 
noticed that the ladies treated Signor Graziano with the utmost 
reverence; even the positive Miss Prunty furling her opinions in 
deference to his gayest hint. They talked, too, of Madame Lilli; 
and always as if she were still young and fair, as if she had died 
yesterday, leaving the echo of her triumph loud behind her. And 
yet all this had happened years before Goneril had ever seen the 
light. 

‘ Mees Goneril is feeling very young!’ said the Signorino, suddenly 
turning his sharp kind eyes upon her. 

‘Yes,’ said Goneril, all confusion. 

Madame Petrucci looked almost annoyed ; the gay serene little 
lady that nothing ever annoyed. 

‘It is she that is young!’ she cried, in answer to an unspoken 
thought. ‘She is a baby!’ 

* Qh, I am seventeen '’ said Goneril. 

They all laughed, and seemed at ease again. 

‘Yes, yes; she is very young,’ said the signorino. 

But a little shadow had fallen across their placid entertainment. 
The spirit had left their memories; they seemed to have grown 
shapeless, dusty, as the fresh and comely faces of dead Etruscan kings 
crumble into mould at the touch of the pitiless sunshine. 

‘Signorino,’ said Madame Petrucci, presently, ‘if you will 
accompany me, we will perform one of your charming melodies.’ 

Signor Graziano rose, a little stiffly, and led the pretty withered 
little Diva to the piano. 

Goneril looked on, wondering, admiring. The Signorino’s thin 
white hands made a delicate fluent melody, reminding her of running 
water under the rippled shade of trees, and, like a high, sweet bird, 
the thin, penetrating notes of the singer rose, swelled, and died 
away, admirably true and just, even in this latter weakness. At the 
end, Signor Graziano stopped his playing to give time for an elabo- 
rate cadenza. Suddenly Madame Petrucci gasped, a sharp, discordant 
sound cracked the delicate finish of her singing. She put her hand- 
kerchief to her mouth. 

‘Bah!’ she said, ‘ this evening I am abominably husky.’ 

The tears rose to Goneril’s eyes. Was it so hard to grow old? 
This doubt made her voice loudest of all in the chorus of mutual 
praise and thanks which covered the song’s abrupt finale. 

And then there came a terrible ordeal. Miss Prunty, anxious to 
divert the current of her friend’s ideas, had suggested that the girl 
should sing. Signor Graziano and Madame insisted; they would 
take no refusal. 

‘ Sing, sing, little bird!’ cried the old lady. 
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* But, Madame, how can one—after you?’ 

The homage in the young girl’s voice made the little Diva more 
good-humouredly insistant than before, and Goneril was too well-bred 
to make a fuss. She stood by the piano wondering which to choose, 
the Handels that she always drawled, or the Pinsuti that she always 
galloped. Suddenly she came by an inspiration. 

‘ Madame,’ she pleaded, ‘ may I singone of Angiolino’s songs ?’ 

‘Whatever you like, cara mia.’ 

And standing by the piano, her arms hanging loose, she began a 
chant such as the peasants use working under the olives. Her 
voice was small and deep, with a peculiar thick sweetness that suited 
the song, half-humorous, half-pathetic. These were the words she 
sang :— 

Vorrei morir di morte piccinina, 
Morta la sera e viva la mattina. 
Vorrei morire, e non vorrei morire, 
Vorrei veder, chi mi piange e chi ride ; 
Vorrei morir, e star sulle finestre, 
Vorrei veder chi mi cuce la veste ; 
Vorrei morir, e stare sulla scala, 
Vorrei veder chi mi porta la bara ; 
Vorrei morir, e vorre’ alzar la voce, 
Vorrei veder chi mi porta la croce. 


‘Very well chosen, my dear,’ said Miss Prunty, when the song 
was finished. 

‘ And very well sung, my Gonerilla!’ cried the old lady. 

But the Signorino went up to the piano and shook hands with 
her. 

* Little Mees Goneril,’ he said, ‘you have the makings of an 
artist.’ 

The two old ladies stared, for after all Goneril’s performance had 


been very simple. You see, they were better versed in music than 
in human nature. 


Cuapter III. 


SI VIEILLESSE PoUvAIT! 


Sranor GRaziano’s usual week of holiday passed and lengthened into 
almost two months, and still he stayed on at the villa. The two 
old ladies were highly delighted. 

* At last he has taken my advice!’ cried Miss Prunty. ‘I always 
told him those premature grey hairs came from late hours and 
Roman air.’ 

Madame Petrucci shook her head and gave a meaning smile. Her 
friendship with the Signorino had begun when he was a lad and she 
a charming married woman; like many another friendship, it had 
begun with a flirtation, and perhaps (who knows?) she thought the 
flirtation had revived. 
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As for Goneril, she considered him the most charming old man 
she had ever known, and liked nothing so much as to go out a walk 
with him. That, indeed, was one of the Signorino’s pleasures; he loved 
to take the young girl all over his gardens and vineyards, talking to 
her in the amiable, half-petting, half-mocking manner that he had 
adopted from the first. And twice a week he gave her a music 
lesson. 

‘She has a splendid organ!’ he would say. 

‘ Vous croyez?’ fluted Madame Petrucci with the vilest accent and 
the most aggravating smile imaginable. 

It was the one hobby of the Signorino’s that she regarded with 
disrespect. 

Goneril, too, was a little bored by the music lesson; but, on the 
other hand, the walks delighted her. 

One day Goneril was out with her friend. 

‘Are the peasants very much afraid of you, Signore?’ she 
asked, 

‘Am I such a tyrant?’ counter-questioned the Signorino. 

‘No; but they are always begging me to ask you things. Angio- 
lino wants to know if he may go for three days to see his uncle 
at Fiesole.’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘But why, then, don’t they ask you themselves? Is it they 
think me so cheeky ?’ 

* Perhaps they think I can refuse you nothing.’ 

‘Ché! In that case they would ask Madame Petrucci.’ 

Goneril ran on to pick some China roses. The Signorino stopped 
confounded. 

‘It is impossible!’ he cried; ‘ she cannot think I am in love with 
Giulia! She cannot think I am so old as that!’ 

The idea seemed horrible to him. He walked on very quickly 
till he came up to Goneril, who was busy plucking roses in a hedge. 

‘ For whom are those flowers?’ he asked. 

‘Some are for you, and some are for Madame Petrucci.’ 

‘ She is a charming woman, Madame Petrucci.’ 

‘A dear old lady,’ murmured Goneril, much more interested in 
her posy. 

‘Old do you call her?’ said the Signorino rather anxiously. ‘I 
should scarcely call her that, though of course she is a good deal older 
than either of us.’ 

‘Either of us!’ Goneril looked up astounded. Could the Sig- 
norino have suddenly gone mad ? 

He blushed a little under his brown skin, that had reminded her 
of a coffee-bean. 

* She is a good ten years older than Iam,’ he explained. 

‘ Ah well, ten years isn’t much.’ 

‘You don’t think so?’ he cried delighted. Who knows, she 
might not think even thirty too much. 
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‘Not at that age,’ said Goneril blandly. 

Signor Graziano could think of no reply. 

But from that day one might have dated a certain assumption of 
youthfulness in his manners. At cards it was always the Signorino 
and Goneril against the two elder ladies; in his conversation, too, it 
was to the young girl that he constantly appealed, as if she were his 
natural companion—she, and not his friends of thirty years. Madame 
Petrucci, always serene and kind, took no notice of these little 
changes, but they were particularly irritating to Miss Prunty, who 
was, after all, only four years older than the Signorino. That lady 
had, indeed, become more than usually sharp and foreboding. She 
received the Signorino’s gay effusions in ominous silence, and would 
frown darkly while Madame Petrucci petted her ‘little bird,’ as she 
called Goneril. Once indeed Miss Prunty was heard to remark that 
it was tempting Providence to have dealings with a creature whose 
very name was a synonym for ingratitude. But the elder lady only 
smiled, and declared that her Gonerilla was charming, delicious, a 
real sunshine in the house. 

‘Now, I call on you to support me, Signorino,’ she cried one even- 
ing, when the three elders sat together in the room while Goneril 
watered the roses on the terrace. ‘Is not my Gonerilla a charming 
little Bébé ?’ 

Signor Graziano withdrew his eyes from the window. 

‘Most charming, certainly; but scarcely such a child. She is 
seventeen, you know, my dear Signora.’ 

‘Seventeen! Santo Dio! And what is one at seventeen but an 
innocent, playful, charming little kitten ?’ 

‘You are always right, Madame,’ agreed the Signorino; but he 
looked as if he thought she were very wrong. 

‘Of course I am right,’ laughed the little lady. ‘Come here, 
my Gonerilla, and hold my skein for me. Signor Graziano is going 
to charm us with one of his delightful airs.’ 

‘I hoped she would sing,’ faltered the Signorino. 

‘Who? Gonerilla? Nonsense, my friend. She winds silk much 
better than she sings.’ 

Goneril laughed. She was not at all offended. But Signor Graziano 
made several mistakes in his playing. At last he left the piano. 
‘I cannot play to-night,’ he cried. ‘I am not in the humour. 
Goneril, will you come and walk with me on the terrace ?’ 

Before the girl could reply Miss Prunty had darted an angry 
glance at Signor Graziano. 

‘Good Lord, what fools men are!’ she ejaculated. ‘And do you 
think, now, I’m going to let that girl, who’s but just getting rid of her 
malaria, go star-gazing with any old idiot while all the mists are 
curling out of the valleys ?’ 

‘ Brigida, my love, you forget yourself, said Madame Petrucci. 

‘Bah!’ cried the Signorino. He was evidently out of temper. 

The little lady hastened to smooth the troubled waters. ‘ Talking 
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of malaria,’ she began in her serenest manner, ‘I always remember 
what my dearest Madame Lilli told me. It was at one of Prince Teano’s 
concerts. You remember, Signorino ?’ 

*Ché! How shouldI remember,’ he exclaimed. ‘It is a lifetime 
ago, dead and forgotten.’ 

The old lady shrank, as if a glass of water had been rudely 
thrown in her face. She said nothing, staring blindly. 

‘Go to bed, Goneril!’ cried Miss Prunty in a voice of thunder. 


Cuaprter IV. 
BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


A Few mornings after these events the postman brought a letter for 
Goneril. This was such a rare occurrence that she blushed rose red 
at the very sight of it, and had to walk up and down the terrace 
several times before she felt calm enough to read it. Then she 
went upstairs and knocked at the door of Madame Petrucci’s room. 

‘Come in, little bird.’ 

The old lady, in pink merino and curl-papers, opened the door. 
Goneril held up her letter. 

My cousin Jack is coming to Florence, and he is going to walk 
over to see me this afternoon. And may he stay to dinner, cara 
Signora ?’ 

‘ Why, of course, Gonerilla. I am charmed!’ 

Goneril kissed the old lady, and danced downstairs brimming 
over with delight. 

Later in the morning Signor Graziano called. 

‘Will you come out with me, Mees Goneril,’ he said; ‘on my 
land the earliest vintage begins to-day.’ 

‘Oh, how nice!’ she cried. 

‘Come, then,’ said the Signorino, smiling. 

‘Oh, I can’t come to-day, because of Jack.’ 

‘ Jack ?’ 

‘My cousin: he may come any time.’ 

‘Your cousin !’ the Signorino frowned a little. ‘ Ah, you English,’ 

said, ‘ you consider all your cousins brothers and sisters!’ 

Goneril laughed. 

‘Is it not so?’ he asked a little anxiously. 

‘Jack is much nicer than my brothers,’ said the young girl. 

¢ And who is he, this Jack ?’ 

‘He’s a dear boy,’ said Goneril, ‘and very clever; he is going 
home for the Indian Civil Service Exam.; he has been out to Cal- 
cutta to see my father.’ 

The Signorino did not pay any attention to the latter part of this 
description, but he appeared to find the beginning very satisfactory. 

*So he is only a boy,’ he muttered to himself, and went away 
comparatively satisfied. 
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Goneril spent most of the day watching the road from Florence. 
She might not walk on the highway, but a steep short-cut that joined 
the main road at the bottom of the hill was quite at her disposal. 
She walked up and down for more than an hour. At last she saw 
some one on the Florence road. She walked on quickly. It was the 
telegraph-boy. 

She tore open the envelope and read: ‘ Venice.—Exam. on 
Wednesday. Start at once. A rivederci.’ 

It was with very red eyes that Goneril went in to dinner. 

‘So the cousin hasn’t come,’ said Miss Prunty kindly. 

‘No; he had to go home at once for his examination.’ 

‘I dare say he'll come over again soon, my dear,’ said that dis- 
criminating lady. She had quite taken Goneril back into her good 

aces. 
” They all sat together in the little parlour after dinner. At eight 
o'clock the door-bell rang. It was now seven weeks since Goneril had 
blushed with excitement when first she heard that ring; and now 
she did not blush. 

The Signorino entered. He walked very straight, and his lips were 
set. He came in with the air of one prepared to encounter opposition. 

‘Mees Goneril,’ he said, ‘ will you come out on the terrace ?— 
before it is too late,’ he added, with a savage glance at Miss Prunty. 

‘Yes,’ said Goneril; and they went out together. 

‘So the cousin did not come?’ said the Signorino. 

‘No.’ 

They went on a little way in silence together. The night was 
moonlit and clear; not a wind stirred the leaves; the sky was like a 
sapphire, containing but not shedding light. The late oleanders 
smelt very sweet ; the moon was so full that one could distinguish 
the peculiar greyish-pink of the blossoms. 

‘It is a lovely night!’ said Goneril. 

‘ And a lovely place.’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

Then a bird sang. 

‘ You have been here just eight weeks,’ said the Signorino. 

‘I bave been very happy.’ 

He did not speak for a minute or two, and then he said :— 

* Would you like to live here always ?’ 

‘Ah yes! But that is impossible.’ 

He took her hand and turned her gently so that her face was in 
the light. 

* Dear Mees Goneril, why is it impossible ?’ 

For a moment the young girl did not answer. She blushed very 
red and looked brave. 

* Because of Jack !’ she said. 

‘Ah!’ 

‘Nothing is settled, added the young girl, ‘but it is no use 
pretending not to know!’ 

No, 631 (xo. cx. x. .) H 
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‘It is no use,’ he repeated very sadly. 

And then for a little while they listened to the bird. 

‘Mees Goneril,’ said the Signorino at last, ‘do you know why I 
brought you out here?’ . 

* Not at all,’ she answered. 

It was a minute before he spoke again. 

‘Iam going to Rome to-morrow,’ he said, ‘ and I wanted to bid 
you good-bye. You will sing to me to-night, as it will be the 
last time ?’ 

‘Oh, I hope not the last time!’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ he said a little testily ; ‘ unless—and I pray it may 
not be so—unless you ever need the help of an old friend.’ 

‘Dear Signor Graziano !’ 

* And now you will sing me my “ Nobil Amore”? 

*I will do anything you like!’ 

The Signorino sighed and looked at her for a minute. Then he 
led her in to the little parlour where Madame Petrucci was singing 
shrilly in the twilight. 

A. Mary F. Rosinson. 





AETHELSTON: A NORTHERN SKETCH. 


ROVINCIALISM and patriotism are inseparable. Provincialism 
is seldom vulgar, and early and late kindles us with enthusiasm 
as no other impersonal feeling can. Patriotism is born with us in a 
lonely house in a pleasant valley village, equally distant from the 
parish church spires on one side, and the sound of the railway 
junction on the other; grows with us slowly as our eyes and heart 
widen from the fields to the farms, from the houses to the scattered 
streams, and then by creeping expansions of feeling from the parish 
to the unexplored shire, and eventually melts into homely England. 
‘The homely hind may be unable to convey in words his dull yet over- 
powering affection for locality, but to the tune of a folk-song he will 
lavish on it heart-felt expressions. Landowners this side of the land 
of ire may reasonably be attached to ancestral homes and lands; but 
the peasant who has eaten and drunk and been merry on the fruits of 
his labour around his cottage, and to whom every high hill, every 
tall tree, and every old oak has twined associations with his actual 
life in schooldays, courtship, in times of love and of family history, has 
that kinship with his own countryside which journeys with him through 
life and over sea waves, and dies with his own breath. Nay, it dies 
not with him, for this powerful influence slipping out of his lips in 
times innumerable to his children when talking of his early years and 
manly struggles, this lasting affection, runs like a living stream into 
his children’s hearts, and so is transmitted from children to children. 
It is no sneering matter if to them their native land is the size of 
their own parish. What they know they lay their affections on, and 
it is only the ordinary mark of love to magnify. When such stalwart 
country lads take the Queen’s shilling and face a foe by land or by 
sea, it is with the eyes of their parish and their old schoolfellows on 
them in the columns of the local newspaper. To them fame is no 
deity, no formal name written in regimental despatches ; it is fame to 
be well spoken of in their own countryside, at their own church or 
market-place. 

The provincialism of fields and fens, of rivers and meadows, is but 
another name for the patriotism of freedom-loving England. The 
heart grows sweet in the clover-scented air of our pastoral homes, 
nursed in the lap of fruitful soil. The patriotism of the cities and 
towns is an echo of leader writers’ cries, that of the country folk has 
the flavour of our soil, the colour of our skies, the spirit that visits us 
with the seasons, and that manly manhood of the English. By 
their lips is handed down our parent language, and they possess in 
rough form the stock of our historic character. It is to these poor 
people, who labour on the fields and live their iives near the scenes of 
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their forefathers, that we need look for the recuperative power of the 
nation. The inheritance of those with handles to their names is 
being continually turned to strangers, and their houses to aliens; but 
from the peasants their children have the only gift that God gave 
them—strong, well-proportioned limbs, an agile figure, a healthy 
mind, and a healthy body, a good legacy in reasonable contentment, 
and open air freshness which years cannot exhaust. Good health is 
their goddess, and every trifling undertaking, or thing to be hoped 
for, is pinned te the condition if they are spared in health. To own 
acres, and to write ‘of’ after your signature, and before the name of 
your estate, is to possess a patent of nobility. Todig the mellow soil, 
no matter whose it is, and turn over spade-loads of weeds, mighty 
soon lets one’s feelings run in a healthy groove. This contact with 
earth is a great restorer. Companionship with gentle growth and 
patient processes is a sane influence, and will send any man’s thoughts 
philosophising. The play of the sun upon a man in field or garden 
develops deltoid muscles. 

In their hearts beats the genuine stock of English blood. They 
retain to a singular degree all the old marks of the peasants for 
generations. And in truth it is from this pure strain, this spring of 
English blood undefiled, that our best men have by gradual descent 
been drawn. To many, a hind is simply a hind and nothing more; 
but to one who has moved amongst them on fields and at markets, at 
fairs and at churchyards, at harvest homes and at the side of new dug 
graves, they have gained a near place in one’s heart for their uncom- 
plaining laborious lives in snow and sunshine, for deep-rooted 
affection for their native fields, for warm hearts to all living life 
around them in beasts or plants, for that solacement in sorrow and 
partnership in joy they have under the eternal heavens on their native 
soil. No landowners possess it in their hearts and lives as they do. 
A hind does not stretch his limbs or bend his back as he labours the 
land every day for years on end without catching the silent spirit of 
the soil he tills. 

In my village of Athelston I seldom seem to know to-day ; in 
yesterdays I principally live. A miser in the same way is never sure 
of gold or notes till he has banked them ; and it is the long habit of 
the farmers here at seed-time or harvest never to reckon on to-day 
until with the flight of the hours it has become yesterday. Yesterday 
is ours, actually lived, and after eight hours’ sleep has been digested 
into our frames. The fields are eloquent of yesterdays in early spring ; 
they furnish gossip for the hinds, and it is on them I depend for 
mental gleanings. The old walls, the budding hedgerows, the spring- 
ing grain fields, the agued hinds in the fen lands, and the drooping 
trees alongside the broad deep ditches, know more of the gathered-in 
yesterdays than the treacherous to-day. To-day comes and goes, 
but it is only when it is eaten up in yesterday that it has a grip 
on me. 

In my village of Athelston I am at peace with the world of life. 
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Scholars tell us that the name points to a Saxon king for its deriva- 
tion, and probably they are correct; but he was a wise man who hit 
upon the idea of having for the common use of the villagers the large 
green sward in the centre, and appropriately cut in the shape of a 
heart. And so every old man and woman from their log seats at the 
outside of their doorways can without trouble witness all the sports of 
the lads and lasses on the green, who are thus brought within sight 
of the whole villagers and made subjects of their consequent tooth- 
some remarks. A tottering age-worn woman leans against the 
outer door-post, shading her eyes from the western rays at evening 
with a trembling hand, and asks a younger neighbour if she sees her 
‘bit o” lassie’ coming home yet—a daughter who has seen fifty 
autumns, At times the tottering figure may be seen in the dusky 
evenings in the small back garden calling on her large poaching cat, 
which cautiously approaches with the welcome young rabbit flung 
across his shoulders. The love for poaching is as strong in some cats 
as in some countrywomen. The stillness of a frosty evening is once 
a week broken by the jingling noise of carthorse chains, the rattle of 
empty carts, and the quick light steps of horses returning from the 
market town ten miles distant. The ploughmen are unusually 
voluble to-night as to the light of the bobbing lantern they unyoke 
and stall their horses; but a leveret and wild duck which they had 
‘picked up’ on their way to the market explain their wagging heads 
and the flavour of spirits. Later in the evening the market gardener’s 
spring cart comes smartly trotting through the village from the city 
about five and twenty miles in the west, and so completes the night’s 

return. And later in the still evening the only open door in the 
village is that of the inn, with its flickering gas-light striking across 
the highway and reaching the edge of the green. 

The return of the swallow in spring, twittering and fluttering about 
the favourite window, and skimming across the village green, heralds 
the approach of the visitors, who, as the summer approaches, out- 
number the yearly inhabitants. Like my neighbours, I too linger 
out of doors in the lengthening evenings, keeping one eye upon them, 
while they habitually group themselves at the village corners, as an 
army naturally selects a strong situation to bivouac, where they can 
without any physical effort see all moving forms on the roadway or 
across the green, and my other eye upon the world of sky, of trees, of 
castle, and of birds. The spring sunset shifts and flits across the 
slips of fields, lingers upon steel-grey walls, then upon the tall bare- 
branched trees, and running up the staff, stripped of its waving flag, 
tips the top of gold, and expires as with a hectic flush. The pheasants 
wing their heavy flight home to the protection of the castle grounds. 
The rooks in the distant wood are heard going over their last roll-call. 
In the orchards the mavis cheerily pipes his even song, where glowing 
-light comes from the burning dry ‘ wrack,’ and the smoke, trailing its 
purple lines o’er plotsof garden earth, hangs about the trees, and betimes 
melts into air. A farm lad, clay-coloured from head to foot, strides 
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homeward, whistling vigorously as any lark. Some schoolboys play 
football on the village green regardless of the rules of the Rugby 
Union or Association, and yet enjoy themselves ; others spin the top ;. 
and a lazy lad, lying on the grass, with his pocketknife of enormous. 
blade, which was bartered in turn from a host of schoolboys, cuts his 
initials out on the turf, and breathes freely only when he stands bolt 
upright. Privileged old maids carrying baskets or jugs, with head 
gears and shawls and gowns of last century’s tender colours, cluster 
at the bottom of the slippery, well-worn stone steps of the post-office, 
and contribute their sayings to the talk of the place. The red tiles, . 
the whitewashed front, the small windows coloured with early spring 
flowers, and washed like the doorway with pale yellow ochre, the 
modest apologising lettered sign, the tidy garden plot scented with 
pretty primroses and lilies of the valley, and the trimness of the 
village dames, clad in sober, dull hues, form to me a decidedly piquant 
picture, turning one’s thoughts to art, sweetness, and bygone colours. 
They are healthy pictures of youthful old age. And how easy these 
old dames group themselves into the simplest positions, so that an 
artist has no composition, but only judicious copying. The rambling 
old inn utters as loud a protest against the abandonment of stage 
coaches as could any crumbling, rain-stained walls and fading sign. 
Its grim, haggard, and inhospitable face is not in sympathy with 
the cared-for, thriving villagers’ houses ; it dissents from them. An 
air of penurious gentility surrounds it. A small parlour serves for the 
country folk, the other rooms are left to associations of an older 
time. It is the stamp of a roadside inn I should like to rest in after a 
good day’s walk. In this village one may, like Charles II., delight 
in the bewitching kind of pleasure called sauntering, and be no 
courtier as he was who hit upon these words. The folk have been 
lonely enough in their out-door work all day, and gather together in 
the evening ata house end. But my thoughts then invariably wander 
along byroads and hedges, and my feet instinctively lead me there 
without any eye guidance. This, I am inclined to think, is the test of 
a healthy heart. Ifyou were polling to-morrow the world of lovers, you 
would find that their hearts grew warmer as they wandered near fields 
or alongside rivers, whither they were led by the craving of nature. 
No murderer trudges happily afoot in the loneliness between hedge- 
rows. Only one who has used byroads regularly can appreciate them. 
The blacksmith’s hammerman, who lives at an outlying farm, is 
afforded, by using the byroad, half an hour extra sleep. Thera are 
byroads leading from farms to the church, and known for generations 
as the church roads; and sacred they are to the people, as many a 
farmer knows who has ploughed them up and sown them over, only to 
find his labour and seed tramped religiously under foot in the spring. 
There are byroads alongside strips of plantations and deep-cut 
rivulets, leading to the back of the village common and away to the 
downs, where they are lost in sheep and rabbit runs. Indeed the by- 
roads, whether or no they lead to the church, are known by the name 
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of church roads, suggesting that but a foot breadth of land is required 
to walk to the church. 

Crumbling ruins of a castle, roofless and useless, tenanted only by 
owls and starlings, with the floors and stairways a mass of grass- 
covered mounds, and the only signs of handicraft other than a mason’s 
being those of a solitary iron-barred window, with the ivy and lichen 
thickly clustering on the walls, as fungus ona lifeless body ; the great 
unroofed halls, skeleton windows, dead walls, and dry moat present to 
me no pleasant picture, suggest no happy memories, and dull the 
reverence of one’s natural feelings for bygone days. The lifeless 
picture has broken the view for four centuries, and been out of 
harmony with the living surroundings. The dead walls should have 
been buried with their dead barons. The poor labourers of the fields, 
whom they wearied and oppressed, have been succeeded by as peaceful 
peasants, who unconsciously bear out that the fittest only survive. 
Truly a living hind is better than the most decayed castle. Old 
castles have outlived their day. They tell us in as sad language as 
dead walls can proclaim, that they have no desire to occupy fruitful 
soil, They are dead with the dead ages of romance and chivalry. The 
dusty mortar crumbles at a touch, and the stonework yields at a 
vigorous kick, as if these remnants of war-stained chronicles were 
anxious to escape mortal eye and be levelled with the dust. The 
once mighty fabric is a shapeless wreck, and only waits for the stormy 
waves of years to sweep it from the horizon. If all the grey castle 
ruins within our shores could be gathered together, they would form 
as ghastly a day’s sight-seeing as the Tower of London. It has long 
been the boast of an Englishman that we have no need for castles, 
and old ones should, like the flint gun, have been gathered together. 
Seldom, if ever, can one’s heart beat with pride at their sight, for, on 
listening at the faint. yet distinct murmurs of the peopleas they are heard 
in the deafened records, one’s ears tingle at the weary heavy burthens 
of their complainings, and their despairing cries to be delivered from 
the domination of those petty, paltry tyrants who revelled within the 
walls. The people were mercilessly bandied about with the treason- 
able and thievish adventurers, and suffered for what is politely termed 
the misfortunes of their liege lord.' The hot-blooded lords had in 
turns for about six centuries amused themselves in their noble fashion 
of playing hazard with their vassals and serfs nestling in the fens and 
sloping ground around, by assailing and being in turns assailants in 


1 Wise Sir Thomas More has strikingly said in Utopia: ‘Therefore I must say, 
that as I hope for Mercy I can have no other Notion of all the other Governments that 
I see or know, than that they are a Conspiracy of the richer sort . . . that they may 
without Danger preserve all that they have so ill-acquired, and then that they may 
engage the poorer sort to toil and labour for them at as low rates as is possible, and 
oppress them as much as they please.’ The late Professor Brewer in Lnglish Studies 
puts it clearly: ‘For, unlike the wars of modern times, the civil wars of England 
were fought by the tenants and labourers of the lord who returned at the close of 
the struggle to the plough and the spade, to live and die in most instances at no 
great distance from the scene of their military exploits.’ 
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arms and all that was becoming of a baron’s power, until Cromwell 
wisely set a tether to their folly, and his men had torn its baronial 
greatness to shivers, let the free light of heaven strike upon its roofless 
floors, and flung its once barred doors open to the winds. Long ago 
it has completed its cycle of tales, and the winding sheets of time 
only fall to be thrown over it, and the inevitable finis has but to be 
writ large on its only unstained page. As we listen to the sounding 
voice of history, we hear the monks, who became landowners, with 
tenants and husbandmen, and many granges and herds, crying out 
Diram guerram! Ruins are in all earnestness a fit monument to the 
generations of oppressors of the poor and needy, the spoilers by violence 
of the bulk of the common people. The chipped sundial in the garden 
seems to have lost all interest in all time with the obliteration of the 
hour marks. Generations of different owners, threatened in turns with 
dag and daggers, with penalties of the law and lawsuits, have come 
and gone, and their memories to-day are as sad in the dull ear of 
local history as the ruins are to one’s eyes, while what an old author 
neatly termed the chaste voice of the people has more of the divine 
living force than ever. The surrounding high wall separates the 
knotted, figured bushes—some cut like images, which Bacon in- 
dignantly said were for children: ‘they be but toys, you may see as 
good sights many times in tarts,—from the beauty of the village green 
and the villagers’ simple garden plots. The great hedges and the 
grassy bowling alley with retreating intersecting walks may form a 
background to an artist for a bygone century subject, with stately 
damsels and sword-wearing knights in the foreground ; but to my mind 
the huge, beehive-like dovecot at the corner, with its broken stone 
bands and crumbling stone roof, with the love music of the doves and 
their coquettish movements, form the only delightful picture. My 
eyes return always to this picturesque dovecot ; from its outside slopes 
the boys start their races,and for hours I watch the soft-coloured pigeons 
flying out and in, and their rapid counter-movements on the grey 
broken roof. A quaint dovecot, with the graceful flight of the pigeons, 
has only to be set against unshapen ruins to bring out its beauty. 
And ever after one has a fondness for old dovecots, and studies their 
varying designs all over the shire with keen interest. They were as 
little a source of pleasure to the husbandmen as the castles. The 
pigeons were apt to empty the heads of corn ready for the sickle, and | 
bury themselves in ricks of peas, and were reckoned by the farmers a 

great plague. The farmers followed them home, if they pleased: to 
their angry complaint the landowner gave a ready smile ; they could 
capture stray cows and horses till the damage they caused was 
repaired, but against the owners of pigeons the tillers of the land 
had no redress except, as was said with a burst of satire, that of pre- 
venting them, if possible, from alighting on one’s fields. Now the 
soothing notes of pigeons in the old castle are heard in place of soldiers’ 
oath-barbed talk of sallies and palisadoes, and the lowings of cows are 
heard in the fields in place of monks’ voices. In one corner of the 
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green behind the castle walls the villagers throw bowls, in another the 
farmers’ sons and daughters toss the tennis ball, while the unknown 
public are admitted inside the locked doors once a week, as if the 
ruinous walls and garden flowers would be pierced by daily gazing 
eyes. But one is forced to revere and admire the dense trail of 
elinging ivy from the rocky foundation to the uneven tower, the 
product of centuries of unnoticed perseverance, and the spots of 
lichen, time’s best colourist of old stones. Nature loves beauty and 
variety, and with all the lavish skill of a rich soil casts green veils 
upon putrid walls. Ina stride one can place one foot on old England, 
and the other on modern England. Here one’s changing moods find 
ample companionship in the round of outer world changes in the 
parish ; and he may keep his heart as green as an ivy-leaved toad-flax. 
It is given to most men to love something dearer than others; sooner 
or later this heart assertion is felt ; ‘ love and death have their fatalities, 
and strike home one way or other.’ To this one cannot, like an old 
judge, say cogitandum. Even against one’s judgment this castle has, 
like most things one has seen since he could babble on a mother’s 
knee, a place in the heart; but the villagers, whose long inheritance 
of the tract of common lands has been by successive and successful 
lords of the manor taken out of their poor grasps, until now they only 
have trifling plots of the indifferent soil; and the patient hinds, who 
have by the farmers been deprived of keeping their family supporters, 
a cow or a pig—have the strongest hold on my fancy and my best 
feelings. They have the tender attachment to one because their 
laborious lives have changed with the change of the soil, and taken 
the closest touch from the land they live on next to the birds of the 
air and the beasts of the field. They make the loudest patriot dumb ; 
their love for land comes not with imagination or politics, but with 
hard resolute work. The beat of the drum and the music of the fife 
charm them from the fields, but not beyond-the bounds of the parish. 
To them the castle is a landmark, but their hearts are where their 
feet lead them—on the soil they have been born, the soil which they 
and their fathers have ploughed and sown and reaped. 

In the early spring, before the trees bud and grow green, the 
farmlands teem with activity, and love for the pastoral scenery of 
arable fields is satiated to the full. Every day discloses new beau- 
ties, and unexpected likings in one’s heart are discovered. The 
grey track of spring runs over the dark red loam with the sober tints 
of the ever old spring story; and the Celts have a proverb that the 
dawn of a dull spring morning is like a lean cow coming to a farm. 
A day’s ramble in a circle of a few miles around the village makes 
one’s heart sound like pipes with fresh gladness. Alongside the 
hedges, the byways, the plantations, and the rivulet, is heard again 
the voice of joy in the air, the sound of millstones, the cry of mirth 
in the hind’s lips as he whistles to his ploughing team. The restoring 
breath of spring is the very queen of heaven, and fairly overmasters 
one’s pent-up spirits. Every field we knew before familiarly is to- 
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day as anew picture, and walking about old fields in the dawning 
spring adds another pleasure to life. One’s heart is quickly in tone 
with the delicate grey tints which the season harmonises so exquisitely 
on the red loam land, and soon rushes rapidly in sympathy with the 
sober-clad peasants dragging their steps over the uneven fields. 
Then one recognises the powerful tenderness of Jean Francois 
Millet’s paintings, and appreciates his closeness of touch with the 
peasant’s life. I find every day numbers of such pictures ready com- 
posed. On the downs near the sea a group of labourers sweat at 
turf cutting; their easy postures, various coloured dress, and tawny 
arms and faces run picturesquely into the surroundings. One mea- 
sures the turf, and with a spade only sharpened by usage cuts it 
square alongside the twine; the second loosens the square bits of turf 
from the soil ; and the third dexterously pares off the undergrowth to 
a standard equality with one or two movements of an old scythe on 
a rudely erected three-legged box. The turf trimmed and untrimmed 
lies scattered around in heaps, and the fresh smelling earth gives the 
workman vigour ; a few yards off at the corner of the wood stand 
two red-tiled cottages lichen- and ivy-clad, while overhead the larks 
proclaim the hours in the clouded sky, and the lapwing in flitting 
circles sadly calls. Further afield, and at no distance from the road- 
way, are frequently to be seen groups of women selecting potatoes 
for the market from the straw and earth covered pits around which 
they sit, or preparing the potatoes for planting. Their straw hats 
and sunshades of pale yellow, pale pink, or pale blue, are delightful 
head-gears, and fit in with grey or bright coloured shawls, white 
aprons, and striped honest-wearing petticoats, along with their easy 
working positions, and a wooden hurdle or two, having some brown 
corn-bags flung over to shield them from the wind or the rain, form 
a grouping for effect I know nothing equal to it in field work. An 
empty one-horse cart is on end with its shafts in the air, a handy 
weighing machine is close by, and the loose straw is blown about 
by the wind. This is no dull scene when a story is being told, a 
piece of gossip passed round, or a country song is sung. A group of 
such women, who in ‘ lusty leas at liberty ’ walk, is enraged at trifles. 
A very gentle man by merely looking from the roadway at them 
through an opera glass has had the effect of bringing them angrily to 
their feet and producing roars of indignant questions across the 
hedge accompanied with flashing eyes and threatening arms waving 
over head. Some of these women trudge to their work every morn- 
ing miles as long as a Sunday’s journey, and as they return afoot in 
the grey evening alongside the bare hedges in the fens, you can hear 
afar off the chattering voices of the elder, and the daffing and 
laughing of the younger women. And the women are good walkers, 
the menarenot. Hinds are no pedestrians; walking they deem extra 
labour, and trailing after the harrows for a day on uneven broken 
soil will tear the love of walking out of any man. So long as they 
can ride on the trams of the carts with one hand resting on the 
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horse’s harness, they won’t stride a foot, though they be benumbed 
and stiff-jointed in the frostiest day. It is only when the market 
carts rattle on the outskirts of the stony streets of the market town 
that they jump down from their perch on the grain bags, walk 
beside their horses with the rope reins in one hand, and with the 
other make their market long whip-lashes play crack about the lead- 
ing horse’s ears and head. Then they walk apace. In the soft light 
of the early spring evening no pastoral scene harmonises so naturally 
with the sky effects as a field of sheep feeding on turnips. It is out of 
sight the finest evening pastoral. The hedges areasnakedas the squares 
of the sheep-netting, the rich red soil is beaten hard and spotted with 
husks of eaten turnips, a rick of straw or hay is in the centre around 
which the sheep gather, fleecy bits of wool flutter in the breeze on 
the net and hedge, and on the roadway that oily odour of wool comes. 
running up one’s nostrils. The net’s small squares, the barked 
wooden stakes, and the growing turnips for the foreground, are a 
telling relief for the sheep thriving on turnips, disturbed as they are 
to-night by the shepherd skilfully counting them with his trained 
dog; they run wildly past his eyeline, when all by turns wheel back 
and gaze as keenly on him as if he were a perfect stranger. They 
remained flocked together with their staring eyes, till the shepherd, 
after a shrill whistle and a quick cry to the dog, clambers over the 
fence and goes out of sight. One may see eight team of horses 
ploughing and steaming alongside the furrows. Ploughing is the 
test of a good hind. He must have as keen an eye as a sportsman, 
and a hand as sensitive as a fly-fisher, at once to plough straight and 
deep and to guide his team. Hinds enjoy a pride in ploughing 
which no other field labour gives. The horses’ manes and tails are 
decked with bits of ribbons, often the willing present of the country 
lass; they guide and man their teams with skill, as a jockey does a 
thoroughbred in a race; and their thick voices continually wag in 
their horses’ ears with pet words and old phrases tender with en- 
couragement. It is their belief that the horses would not work so 
well did they not hear the driver’s voice at the plough shafts. Even 
high-spirited horses have been known to come to a stand in the 
plough field when driven by a silent, still-minded ploughman. Farm 
horses and farm servants are never seen to better advantage than 
when ploughing. It is a lesson in anatomy to watch the head and 
forequarters of the furrow-horse: the action is the most graceful in 
animal life when it proudly and gladly bends its knees and grasps 
the soil with its hoof, the neck, glossy with action, gracefully curved. 
A good ploughman counts no other part of his work so enjoyable as 
walking in the furrow holding the plough shafts behind a couple of 
strong-limbed horses. It is, in truth, his field day. To plough well, 
he has a pride in saying, is the reason of his calling. In that quiet- 
ness which accompanies a long day’s work on fresh opened soil they 
leave the ploughs at the furrow end turned on their sides, and, with 
easy lolling movements peculiar to ploughmen on their bare-backed 
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horses, troop back to the stables, their strong booted feet dangling 
at the side, and the plough chains merrily clanking. In the dusky 
‘spring evening, when the sun’s slanting rays set quickly against the 
bare-leaved plantation, these ploughmen, assisted by their wives and 
daughters with kilted petticoats, are seen back bending in delving 
their small garden plots, and planting the seed for their own support. 
Wearied with ten hours’ ploughing, they delve and plant with the 
quickest, urged on by the swift approach of spring night. Behind 
the row of their own cottages the whole farmstead gathers, either in 
working or criticising; so anxious are their diggings with the sharp 
spade, and quiet are all who work, that one requires no telling that 
it is for themselves they toil. The members of each family, even to 
the lad at school, have here a common interest; and on the success of 
their stipulated yards of potatoes they know, with that staggering 
conviction of experience, they are dependent for their weal or woe in 
winter. The growing darkness makes the still active delvers, back- 
bending in grey sleeved waistcoats and the coloured shawls and petti- 
coats of their helpers, scarcely distinguishable at a slight distance ; but 
it is their own bit of soil, and they can only till it at dusk when their 
horses are stalled and crunching their corn. Now and again one raises 
himself, straightens his back, knocks the ashes out of his pipe, and 
with the back of his hand wipes the sweat from his forehead. At 
last the most anxious hind has ceased in darkness turning over the 
soil and levelling it with quick cuttings and pattings of the spade, 
and the pipe with a spark left burning in the tobacco is thrust into his 
waistcoat pocket ; he fast becomes drowsy beside the warm hearth and 
lighted lamp. Theytalk of their work, and many are the on dits and old 
coined proverbs which then circulate for conversation in the cottages. 
Walking back to the village, I hear in the growing darkness a lark 
singing on high, the flight of a brace of partridges with a chirr-ch-ch- 
chir across the road to unploughed turnip land, and afar off there 
-comes with the sound of the moaning sea the melancholy whistle-like 
call of a sea-bird, as if calling on its lost love. Night, the great 
-shepherd, is calling every creature home. And as I saunter towards 
the village, strong violin notes are heard from a horny-fisted hind’s 
cottage, and nearer still I wait, always beside the hedge, for the 
welcome sweet strains of an old love ballad simply sung by two 
lasses—field workers—as they knit or sew near the warm light of the 
hearth. In the strong light of the spring moon I notice from the 
downs a fleet of sails of fishing boats tipping the horizon, going out 
to sea; andas the sails wave and bend with the wind, they are glorious 
-as an army of banners. 

Our native place is as warm to our hearts as our mother’s breath. 
For our native soil the coldest of us have an everlasting childlike 
attachment. There we are at home, our empty heart is filled with 
mother’s love. Early recollections of childhood leap back to memory : 
such as on toddling alongside an old wall to meet a brother return- 
ing from school ; of making our first ‘acquaintance with deadly fear at 
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sight of a weasel; and on being turned homewards at the stile by 
father, who walked towards the tolling bell of the church lying on 
the slope amid clusters of trees, of experiencing the vague awe and 
dread which the recurrence of Sundays and sights of churches main- 
tained for long. We are all more or less influenced by the soil we 
have been nourished on, as mothers give character to their children. 
I know of no more disappointing scenery than this parish to one who 
expects in every half-hour’s drive bits of striking views, or the 
originals of pastoral pictures exhibited in the Academy. It is coy, 
and one must start with a receptive eye to catch the tender beauty 
of the scenery and its characteristic bits of field effects. Well tilled 
soil, clean fields, new cut hedges, and all the clear marks of intelli- 
gent farming, with level turnpikes along which are no useless broad 
strips of grass for donkeys or cows to graze on, but thick hawthorn 
hedges betimes intermixed with beech, delved and cleaned at the 
roots, may raise no emotion in a stranger making a mental note that 
it is good land, well farmed. Perhaps this soil of my affections is half 
visionary, a cherished dream of young days, a dream associated with 
the memories of father’s and mother’s land. As seen by my eyes,. 
this parish of big farms, where the great bulk of the population are 
hinds or labourers of land, with old manners, old dialect, old names,, 
who travel from home only on the day they can call their own,. 
Sunday, in an open cart with a few sheaves of straw spread on the 
bottom, to visit a near one in sickness or trouble—who have all our 
noble Saxon qualities, quiet manliness, uncomplaining of work, keen 
feelings beneath a blunt face, and genuine love for all life on the 
farm, whether of masters or servants—is simply the development of 
the Saxon English in its purity, the brief epitome of our forefathers. 
before the fens were drained and peace settled down within sight of 
the castle ruins. An old letter by a farmer’s newly wed wife has the 
charm of an old picture of exquisite colouring. We look yet with 
her eyes as she drove in the fen lands in the summer evening to her 
future home, fragrant with jessamine, with damask and china roses 
clustering round the old walls, approached by a wide gravel drive, 
and surrounded with bits of shrubbery. The broad fields, the hedges 
interlaced with pieces of paling, the low outstretching plain, and the 
quiet farms, giving the impression of space and air, gave her the 
true farmer’s wife feeling of being room there for the fruits of the earth 
to grow to perfection. The straggling rows of trees give little point 
to distance, and between the far-off sea bay at the west and the up- 
lands on the south, lights and shadows of the day ever change 
of no ordinary richness. Time-hallowed associations soften the 
hardest thoughts for this red land, this rich land, for the red-tiled 
cottages, and for the simple churchyard sacred by generations of 
kith and kin. In summer and winter the farmers drive weekly in 
their gigs across the uplands to the market town in the valley, using 
their eyes to advantage on their neighbours’ fields, and carrying to- 
market their old grievances about enclosing and foreshores, cropping 
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and topdressing, and new ones about rents and foreign competition. 
The best days of their lives are spent going and returning from 
market ; it is a delightful holiday beautifully blended with pleasure 
and business. 

It is the belief of the parishioners that the Castle is in some way 
connected with Shakespeare’s English plays, and that the history of 
the parish can all be invented by a hind, or heard on the lips of the 
gossipers at the church porch any Sunday evening, so little respect 
have they for written history. One of the lords of the manor was a 
well-known judge in our supreme courts, whose doubts were said to 
be better founded than his brother judges’ certainties. A slab on the 
green tells the well-known story of a subterranean passage from the 
castle to the hall, and marks the spot where the notes of the merry 
bagpipes were last heard. The labourers on the bare, sloping fen 
lands within sight of the Castle can in the summertime tell the hour 
of their mid-day rest by the progress of the sun’s rays on the window 
of the ruinous tower. The waving flag on the tower announces to the 
parishioners that the lord of the manor is living at the hall. To such 
practical uses may the ruins of a baronial castle be applied. But 
what in time will be a more interesting story is that of the vestry 
clerk who was bewildered at the sight of a sovereign in the collection 
one forenoon, and on learning that one of our princes was among the 
congregation, bored a hole through the coin and now wears it on his 
watch-chain, the proudest ornament he owns. It is only at odd times 
and on extraordinary occasions that the people desire to know the tale 
of what surrounds them. The most are ignorant of the name of their 
mother’s grandmother. There are chatty, pithy, outspoken books, 
with a delightful spice of personal observations, regarding the parish 
and village. Living on the skirts of a village, one has patience to fit 
into the humours of the parish literature—of, for instance, knowing 
intimately well the bombastic historian, whose sentences always recall 
the tedious old bow; the racy memoirs, with racier anecdotes, told in 
bright words; the local books of agriculture, or, as two of the writers, 
a baronet and a surgeon, chose to call them, treatises on rural eco- 
nomy, which to my lips has a delightful college smack for a book on 
manuring, with chapters on turnip husbandry, the culture of the 
potato, drill barrows, and horse hoes, and the rook or corn crow; the 
old parish registers and church records; and all the innumerable 
histories in their way, pamphlets, and pages of printed matter con- 
nected with the shire or the parish. Such literature keeps my 
thoughts about my feet. In reading the life of a soldier or a lawyer 
I follow with listless attention all their great victories in the field or 
at the bar; but when I get any snatch of a letter about their native 
spot, their thoughts of home ; an old story about the place, or any 
bit of information adding to mine, about their fathers’ lands, I open 
my notebook and jot down the welcome quotations. I can’t under- 
-stand how so many have no interest in the history of their parish ; 
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love of one’s native soil comes only with the knowledge of it. To 
alter one word of Shakespeare’s, ‘ My shire to me a kingdom is.’ 

The trees surrounding the Hall and grounds are so laid out that 
the church and churchyard are the only parts of the village visible 
from the Hall, and it is only from the churchyard one can see the 
lord of the manor’s mansion. Whether this be accidental or not, it is 
a pretty device. It forms a striking comment on the present lord 
being of a faith different from that of the national church. Of a 
winter’s evening one cannot wish for easier reading than the bio- 
graphical notices of the parish vicars. The old churchmen hada gift, 
which has not descended to our times, of expressive description in 
short sentences. They wrote with pardonable dignity befitting 
gentlemen who reckoned simple writing and reading no ordinary 
attainments. A student will always admire their pithy forcible 
expression. As early as the fifteenth century we find it recorded a 
certain gentleman in the landward district came only to church at 
baptisms or marriages. The pages record with a happy picturesque 
effect that the people approved of certain proceedings, agreeing by 
one uniform voice and gesture of holding up of their hands. And 
clergymen, because they would not ‘ fall.in’ with the cause of con- 
formity, were obliged to betake themselves to another way of life, as 
it is hopefully added, for better days. It is even gravely recorded for 
the light of succeeding ages that a clergyman early in the sixteenth 
century solemnly charged a gay youth returned from France to cast 
off his scarlet cloak, lay aside his gilded rapier, and betake him- 
self to the Book and the church; for, with a fine flourish of clerical 
prophecy, ‘ you are the man.’ This gay scarlet-cloaked youth became 
a prominent dean, An incumbent vented opinions smelling of 
Popery because he applied his doctrines to the corruptions of his 
time. Fifty years afterwards we are treated to a bit of seventeenth 
century gossip regarding the vicar, an austere doctor of divinity, of 
composed serene gravity, but unpopular utterance, yet most conversant 
with history. Then follows the quaint, grim sentence: ‘ He lived on 
a constant low diet,’ which would in truth make the cheeriest by 
nature look as grave as a tomb, and play sad havoc with the most 
flexible of tongues. Another clergyman who officiated in a small 
chapel on the sea verge of the parish where the land was overblown 
with sand for years, was so fond of healthy limbed sports as to kick 
the football on the green, and so healthy hearted as to smoke a pipe 
of an evening. It went forth from the king that no man could play 
football or smoke and remain a clergyman. The priest acted like a 
hero: he stuck to his pipe and football and left hisliving. He doffed 
the gown, discarded the bands, and kicked the football as an ordinary 
mortal. It is a safe bet he did not feed on a constant low diet, nor 
was yet unpopular in utterance. It may have been a very foolish act 
of this athletic limbed clergyman, an act which neither you nor I 
would do with toddling children pulling at our coat-tails; but it is the 
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weakness of one’s nature to admire those acts, however impulsive, 
which attest no selfish considerations, and assert the glorious right 
of independence, flushed with the joy of life. There is such a high- 
spirited buoyancy of manhood in him who reckoned the deprivation 
of his church living nothing to the deprivation of the simple joys of 
a tobacco pipe, or of the diversion of playing at football on the village 
green—such a delightful originality, as to entitle him to be styled the 
martyr of the plant. But, sad to say, sirs, are we any better? The 
clergy may ride after the hounds through villages and across fields, 
may partake of public dinners and sip wine, may don a jersey and 
have half an hour at tennis, football, or cricket in the company of 
ladies, may cross a bicycle, shoot or fish ; but would we not all throw 
up our hands and open our lips with rounded exclamations were we- 
to see the clergy smoking in public as we do, at the market, at the 
shop windows, waiting while others buy, in our forenoon ramble as 
we do? He who takes to preaching must give up playing football 
and smoking in public. What our sovereigns have for long and 
wisely ceased to interfere with, the uncrowned heads of the public 
in their all prevailing force of public opinion perform certainly as 
efficaciously. 

To enjoy a healthy mind and a healthy body is to find life 
here the greatest blessing bestowable; and I seek none other. A 
man if he has acquired all the senses which a hard-spent life 
develops, if he has a wisdom-tooth left, should never lift his feet 
from the spot where he finds the spirit of heartfelt gladness, where 
he finds himself at one with his surroundings. It is the lot of many 
mortals only to suffer and die. Here I feel I live out the full hours 
of the day, and the eight-day clock and I are not enemies. On the 
old year’s eve I look back upon a panorama of nature, and make up 
the stock of my surviving ideas and observations of the three hundred 
and sixty-four yesterdays as you make up your balance sheet and 
attest a docket of your personal estate for your executors’ use. It is 
only given to man to live his own life; and can you, sirs, blame the 
man who lives it in a manner he experiences to be best and wisest for 
himself? There is only one Thoreau and one Borrow; but a man 
may follow his own life-long inclinations and tramp among fields, over 
hills, and through forests, and spend his years out of doors without 
being said to be an imitator of either. So to live on my forefathers’ 
land, and mixing pleasantly at times among one’s blood relations, is 
to me the joy of life. The people as I see them, and the parish and 
shire to my eyes, may, it is true, be a fond vision; but, if so, I find it 
harmonises with my heart’s longings, and contents me as none other 
can ;—and what better indication have you or I for realities? 


JAMES PuRVES. 





Soliloquium Pratrvis Rogeri Baconis, 
Axno DomInt 1292: 


(Being the tenth year of his imprisonment). 


I. 
DAY! if it be day,—O Night! if night, 
On my sepulchral lamp I waste my sight, 
And if this form be mine I scarcely know aright. 


II. 


Cold bones of finger-shadows on the wall 
Life’s changeful motive powers alone recall,— 
Now, trembling—raised in prayer—now, when they droop or fall. 


III. 


The elergy’s evil life, when I proclaimed, 


My labours for man’s progress were defamed 
As Devil-instil’d Black Art—and the Pope’s ear they claim’d. 


IV. 
I bear his lasting frown, which chains me here, 


With food scarce fit, or a too scanty cheer ; 
My bed a wooden bench, more like a dead man’s bier. 


Vv. 
And yet, th’ o’ercharg’d jars of th’ illumin’d mind 
Work free as beams of heaven or ocean’s wind, 
Which nothing less than Death—if Death himself can bind. 


VI. 
Something for ever thrills the pregnant dark, 
Wherein my spirit seems a germ or spark ; 
Invisible currents pass—I feel, but cannot mark. 


VII. 


The darkness oft ferments—a gleam appears ! 
Earth’s mainspring works, confused thro’ human tears : 
I know what must be found—but also the long years. 
No. 631 (No. cu. N.s.) I 
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VIII. 


They creep, and creep, o’er life’s death-sanded shore, 
In triumphs, heart-breaks, sleep, and wild seas’ roar ; 
Plans for new Babylons,—wrecks of all things built of yore. 


IX. 


Crowd upon crowd, that, ever struggling, runs ; 
Myriads of new-born lives ’midst skeletons ; 
Fresh wonders under foot, as wondrous as new suns. 


Xe 
Oh, could I once but touch, or faintly see, 
Or clearly dream of things I feel must be, 
The secret might be gained of Nature’s mastery. 
XI. 


But in monastic walls of flesh confined, 
Our sun hath burst not yet all buds of mind, 
Which bloom in hope alone, not knowing what’s designed. 


XII. 


I would be far—be first, in man’s advance ; 
But when my hand was thrust beyond my trance, 
Parhelion' smote to earth the fool of Thought’s Romance. 


XIII. 


He, in his palace, Heli’s and Heaven’s keys bears ; 
Sane and insane, he smiles, scoffs, yet half fears, 
Taunting me with dark spells for weighing and measuring spheres. 


XIV. 
Yet, nathless, far-off stars could I bring near 
My prison grating; make fused metals veer, 
By quickening Nature’s course, and infant gold appear. 
XV. 
Heaven’s planets’ constant influence on our Earth, 
And thence on mun (clear as the laws of birth) 
We may watch, note, and calculate our life’s full worth. 
XVI. 


Things shall be found, made, miracled (so seeming) 
By men who starve ’midst laughter at their scheming, 
And the world grow more proud from their stupendous dreaming. 


* The Pope, or mock sun (Nicholas III.) who ordered Friar Bacon’s imprisonment 
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XVII. 


Men shall fly through the clouds, with steering sails ; 
Work factories by tides ; weigh stars by scales ; 
In earth, air, sea, new powers sleep till man’s rod prevails. 


XVIII. 


Heat shall preclude smoke’s birth, and broad house-tops 
Bear things more beautiful than hard street shops,— 
Groves, gardens, aviaries, orchards, or serial crops, 


XIX. 


I pray the Lord Christ’s pardon, having found 
Something perhaps I should not, underground ; 
But human good and ill the mind alone can bound. 


XX. 
If it shall change the arms, force, Art of War, 


Extremes will come, and end the bloody jar, 
And my space-wandering ghost find its absolving star. 


XXI. 
For days must dawn when man shall tire of strife, 


And touch the trembling secret of this life, 
And catch a glimpse beyond with different wonders rife, 


XXII. 


A ship, ere sunrise, through dense shadows looming ; 
A thunder, with no visible lightning, booming; 
An Angel’s presence felt, my cell’s dark vault illuming! 


XXIII, 


Thus Science, Art, and the all-conquering Soul 
Will gain a calculated, fix’t control, 
While through the midnight space invisible planets roll. 


XXIV. 
Spirits, akin to life’s ecstatic light, 
Are ever darting through the magic night, 
And struggle for clear dawn as Samson for his sight. 
XXV, 
When man shall lose fierce faith in each old story, 


Scorning all new things as his hairs grow hoary, 
Fresh eras will begin for his advancing glory. 
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XXVI. 
The Sun co-operator deigns to be, 


And aid man’s miracles thro’ earth, air, sea ; 
And master-spirits work each unrevealed decree. 


XXVII. 


A pregnant lightning-flash that leaves no trace, 
Or, like the all-creative Mind’s embrace, 
Pervades the tremulous earth, and may pass on through space. 


XXVIII. 


The Sea ?—why leave one-half the world wild-wasting, 
When island-rafts, with food around aye lasting, 
O’ercrowded towns would save from want and foul airs blasting ? 


XXIX. 
O happy islanders! who float well-decked, 


Well-fed, ’midst healthiest winds, with course unchecked, 
And untax’d, fireproof homes, which never can be wrecked. 


XXX. 
Deep knowledge, like green buds, doth peep and perk, 


But where right-rooted flowers and fruit do lurk, 
True science yet will grasp, and with fresh life-sap work. 


XXXI. 


Dragon-flames gorging rich works—present, past — 
Shall, by a charged smoke, flat to dust be cast, 
Or, like a flaring torch, be blown dead by a blast. 


XXXII. 


Great God! could I but glimpse one hidden wonder, 
A smile from me could burst these walls asunder, 
And teach mankind far more with silence than by thunder. 


XXXIII. 


Eternal necromancer—Earth’s grand breath ! 
Thy germinant limits, heavenward and beneath, 
Nor astrolabe, nor hell, can reach unless through death. 


XXXIV. 


Then may we sit in some asomatous light, 
Solving fresh problems by our new birth-right, 
And seeing. still beyond, as now by second-sight ; 
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XXXV. 


And great thoughts, like those shapes in Jacob’s dream, 
Traverse the ladder of our dazzling beam— 
Flit round God’s gate, and prove us far more than we seem. 


XXXVI. 


What were we if our souls have lived before 
We deem as sand-grains to our present shore ? 
Yet all may be fine dust from some great opening Door! 


XXXVII 


If sounds, some day, may traverse rays of light, 
Questions may reach as far as human sight, 
And answers be return’d by means as swift and bright. 


XXXVIII. 


Not ever thus above my doom I soar ; 
But, ah! too oft this low vault, this stone floor, 
The cold rock-hole appear of my life’s tideless shore. 


XXXIX, 
Sometimes I wake, trembling at my strange state! 


Are my mind’s tablets like a wiped-out slate, 
With the sad sense that once ’twas writ with words of weight ? 


XL. 


Am I myself, or have I changed with time ? 
Like yon poor slug (at best a silvery slime), 
Or bones in rags of one whose brain-work was a crime? 


XLI. 


I count these paving-stones’ forbidden lore ; 
Oft like an idiot gabble ’em o’er and o’er; 
‘Then planets gleam—thank God! I am myself once more. 


XLII. 


Yes, o’er earth’s-elements man’s spirit. brooding, 
May gain large mastery (tho’ through years eluding), 
But now his struggling force old systems are secluding. 


XLIII. 


The highest civilization’s narrow plan 
Can ne’er develop Nature’s possible man, 
Nor Genius guide a world which popes and priests trapan. 
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XLIV. 


Thou spell-bound Earth, of compounds little known, 
Far greater exorcisms will be shown 
When, some ten centuries hence, thy child’s good brain hath 
grown. 
XLY. 


And, in ten thousand years, man’s God-like brain 
May disarrange some forces that sustain— 
And Chaos swallow all—and all begin again! 


XLVI. 


Yea, all begin again, from the first worm ;— 
Or, it may be, some Comet’s travelling storm 
May pass too near, and leave no vestige of Earth’s form. 


XLVII. 


And seers will calculate the coming doom 
Unheeded, till the far-off sparkling gloom, 
Passing our sun, announce a gradual burning tomb! 


XLVII1. 

Then all, out-thronging in the reddening air, 

With cries, close clingings, tumult, frantic prayer, 
Crush, trample, swoon, or die in strong life’s last despair. 


XLIX. 


See! in the vaporous ooze new germs fermenting! 
All different from ours; change unrelenting ; 
Pigmies—or: prodigies of body-and-mind presenting! 


L. 


Millions of years, in Nature’s squandering hand, 
Are, to us mortals, like a pinch of sand ; 
Yet we must measure things e’en where our small feet stand. 


LI. 


And mine, I feel, must soon be stretch’d up straight ; 
Now stiff and cold, the change will not be great ; 
My last appeal sticks fast in the Pope’s iron gate. 


LII. 


Hence let my spirit dart! no wings of fire 
Can aid the forces of my blind desire : 
Yet I can be resigned to slumber,—or aspire. 
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LIII. 


If an ecstatic flash inform the soul, 
And space conducting media enroll, 
Death and one tick of time may reach a final goal. 


LIV. 


Or is it here, birthplace and body’s tomb, 
New series of lives unseen may bloom ? 
Nought is too wonderful for Earth, and All-to-Come. 


LY. 
Time was, and 7s (an onward-rolling sea) ; 


Time is, but lives no moment tangibly ; 
The Future never is—yet, oh! ’tis all to me. 


LVI. 


Thus doth the brain sincere a fixt faith find 
In Nature and itself; man’s growing mind ; 
And, with Astronomy, look to cycles well defined. 


LVII, 


The black wings of my tenth year’s dungeon-thrall 
Expand above me like a hushing pall ; 
I now am but a shade, creeping through Memory’s hall. 


LVIII. 


Thou skull and crucifix! thou quivering lamp ! 
Farewell, old friends !—and eke distorting cramp, 
Farewell! my battle’s lost: I seek a loftier camp. 


LIX. 


White hairs and withered limbs ; large hopes, few fears ; 
Day-dreams and midnight thoughts; some bitter tears ; 
Great God! receive this soul!—thus end Thy servant’s years! 


VOS OMNES, ET QUI NUNC ET QUI POSTIIAC 
CONFIDETIS FORE, UT HOMINIS SCIENTIA 
PROGREDIATUR SEMPER, 
PRECAMINI 
UT REQUIESCAT ANIMA ROGERI BACONIS, 


R. H. Horne. 





Tue Iriso Dirricury. 
By a Foreign LIperat. 


N EN on the Continent, Progressists of every description, have so long 

looked to England as to a great centre of liberty, and a ‘ mother 
of free nations,’ that the Irish difficulty which so sorely harasses her at 
present, naturally fills them with a degree of anxiety. The time is 
past when Frenchmen of all political shades, still labouring under 
the prejudices arising from former armed struggles between their 
forefathers and this country, had an easy inclination towards every 
actual or possible enemy of England. Scots and Irishmen were once 
eagerly sought as auxiliaries and allies by both Royalists and Repub- 
licans in France. Little, indeed, did the latter care what views in 
matters of State or Church those war-associates of theirs held in their 
own particular homes. 

To-day, a very different, a far juster, feeling prevails in this 
respect in France. The deeper thinkers there, nay, the mass of the 
Liberal and Democratic parties, feel that the fate of the cause of 
Progress in general is to a large extent bound up with the political 
and social development of affairs on this side of the Channel. By 
none is this more readily acknowledged than by the many men (and 
among them there were not a few of distinction) whom the suc- 
cessive waves of reaction in their own country had for years driven 
to seek shelter on the English shores. Again, of those Frenchmen 
who, as exiles since 1848, thought they would find a more congenial 
soil in Ireland, it may be said all have returned from Green Erin 
with an even more intense conviction that the worst service which 
could be rendered to political advancement, to intellectual emancipa- 
tion, and to Ireland herself, would be the establishment of a counter- 
Parliament on College Green, in rivalry of, and in easily formed 
opposition to, the Parliament in St. Stephen’s. 

This change in French opinion is one of the most remarkable 
phenomena, considering the tenacity of national prejudices which 
have bitter historical conflicts for their background. At this moment 
the mainstay of the anti-English view in France is the priestly party. 
It is represented in the Vaticanist ‘ Univers,’ and kindred Ultra- 
montane or Royalist journals. With the exception of a few irrecon- 
cilable Impracticables, the mass of the Republican and Liberal organs 
do full justice to the English nation for its earnest desire to work out 
agrarian reform, even as it has redressed civil and religious grievances 
in Ireland. In the Democratic camp of France there exists well nigh 
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unanimity of opinion now as to the danger of granting Home Rule to 
a party whose frequent cry for ‘national independence’ in reality 
means dependence upon the Priesthood. 

Beginning with M. Grévy, the head of the Commonwealth, this 
is the opinion of all the truly representative and sensible leaders of 
French Democracy. Among the few men who, strangely enough, 
maintain the ci-devant prejudices against England, we must note 
Mons. Henri de Rochefort. He, however, has not had the benefit of 
studying matters on the spot, like others among his countrymen who 
had an opportunity, during years of proscription, of observing the 
working of English institutions and the germs of further popular 
progress involved in them. Moreover, his generally incalculable 
conduct, as well as his connection with a half-insane Mzenad like . 
Louise Michel, disentitles him, in the judgment of most French 
Republicans, from being considered a serious politician. 

The only experience M. de Rochefort had of Ireland was after his 
escape from the penal settlement of New Caledonia, at Queenstown, 
‘where, but for the intervention of the Royal Irish Constabulary, he 
would have met with rough treatment at the hands of an excited 
mob.’ (See ‘ Men of the Time.’) He was known, among Irish Ultra- 
montanes, to be no friend of the Roman Hierarchy. In addition, 
they wrongly supposed him to have been implicated in an attack 
upon some of its dignitaries during the days of the Commune. For 
these reasons lynch-law was to be applied to him—lynch-law, which 
one of the chief leaders of the ‘Irish party,’ who distinctly refuses 
to denounce outrages, thinks it useful, with a long series of ghastly 
atrocities and murderous horrors before him, to hold up as a desirable 
institution under certain circumstances, unmindful of the effect such 
a declaration may have, under present circumstances, upon the easily 
inflammable mind of the countenancers of ‘Captain Moonlight’s’ 
terrorism. ‘Fortunately for M. de Rochefort, English law and 
authority had not been superseded yet when he landed in Ireland 
in July 1874. Hence a body of men whose name (to speak in the 
words of another leader of the Parnellite party) ‘stinks in the nostrils 
of the Irish people,’ were able to save the unlucky French Democrat— 
who in the days of the Second Empire had certainly done good 
service, as a daring irregular, to the people’s cause—from the proposed 
* rough method ’ at Queenstown. 

Cunning strategists as the leaders of the so-called Irish party un- 
doubtedly are, they have, in spite of their usual obedience to hierarchical 
behests, now and then sought to establish what they were sometimes 
pleased to call the ‘ French Alliance.’ After a due visit to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, the chief of the Land League and Home Rule party 
once held a short interview with M. de Rochefort. It is true, he thereby 
forthwith laid himself open to violent attacks from other Home Rulers 
who, ‘ recoiling in horror’ from contact with continental Democracy, 
declared the Roman Church to be the only safe guide for Irishmen 
in affairs political as well as spiritual. All this will render it easy to 
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understand why free-minded Frenchmen should not be enamoured of 
the ‘ Irish Alliance.’ 

Those Frenchmen who understand American politics—and their 
number also is now far larger than it was in former times—are all 
the less inclined to become mixed up with Irish agitation. Liberals 
all over the Continent are fully acquainted with the reactionary 
influence the majority of Irish immigrants have exercised in the 
United States for many years past—before, during, and since the 
Union War. Again, the obstructionist tactics of the ‘Irish party’ 
have undoubtedly created the utmost disgust at Paris and elsewhere. 
Debates in French Assemblies often lead to scenes of passion and 
tumult. But an organised system, on the part of an insignificant 
minority, for throwing the whole legislative machinery out of gear, is 
considered by the most passionately excitable in France a tyranny 
not to be endured. The only wonder abroad is that the long- 
suffering patience of Englishmen, Welshmen, Scotchmen, and sensible 
Irishmen should have allowed a mere fraction of ultras thus to run riot 
in insults to, and assaults upon, all Parliamentary dignity; rendering 
the ‘first Assembly of Gentlemen’ the laughing-stock of the world. 
And nowhere is a firmer expression given to the feeling of utter disgust 
and indignation than in the correspondents’ letters of the French and 
other Continental papers, whether their writers reside in London or 
are occasionally sent over to Ireland as special investigators. 

More energetic even than the language held at Paris is that in whick 
public opinion in Germany pronounces against obstructionist tactics 
and Home Rule or Secessionist aspirations. The study of foreign 
affairs is of older date among the Germans, than among the French. A 
glance at the press of the two countries for, say, the last fifty years, at 
once shows the enormous difference. Whilst, even now, some French 
journals devote to foreign politics the smallest imaginable space, 
often no space at all, in the German Press foreign politics, those of 
England before all, occupy a very large rubric, both in leading 
articles and in correspondents’ letters. So great is the interest felt 
that some of the chief German journals have for many years past 
generally had special sub-editors for English affairs. Of information 
there is consequently no lack, as the most cursory perusal of the more 
prominent journals will show. In opinion, the mass of Germans are 
at one with the majority of the French on the particular subject of 
Treland ; and the same holds good for the Italians. This harmony 
among nations otherwise much divided by warlike memories or con- 
flicting claims is another striking phenomenon in contemporary 
politics. 

Here, however, some Irish tacticians endeavour to turn the tables 
by a would-be clever manceuvre. In their more moderate mood—a 
moderation, it is to be feared, rather put on than springing from a 
really conciliatory sentiment-—some of the Home Rulers are apt to 
point to the German Constitution on the one hand, and to the state 
of things in Austria-Hungary on the other, as to the very examples 
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on which the relations between Ireland and Great Britain ought in 
future to be modelled. ‘ We only ask,’ they say, ‘what you have !. 
Why should you be against us?’ 

The question would show a great want of historical knowledge 
and of political perception, had we not rather to assume that its 
object simply is to mislead public opinion in this country by com- 
parisons the fallacy of which is not easily seen through by the 
multitude in England, to whom foreign constitutions are a terra 
incognita. The argument in question being, however, a favourite 
theme with some of the more insinuating agitators for Home Rule, it 
may merit a special refutation. 

We call them agitators for, not expounders of, Home Rule; no- 
leader of the party having ever produced a definite and tangible- 
scheme for discussion. Perhaps the reason of this cautious reticence 
and closeness is to be found in the fact of ‘ Home Rule’ being, with 
many of its adherents, only the preparatory step or cover for future 
secession. Our personal experience has convinced us that there is a 
very strong current in this direction among the active forces of the 
movement. We have watched from abroad the anti-English move- 
ment in Ireland since the latter days of Daniel O’Connell, when 
‘Repeal of the Union’ was the parole—a parole rapidly developed in: 
the Young Ireland and ‘ physical force’ party, into the cry for Separa-- 
tion. We have had occasion to get an insight into the curious 
interlacing and overlapping relations, in spite of outward differ-. 
ences, between Fenianism, Federalism, Nationalism, and other 
aspirations destined to cripple English power. We have closely 
observed the rise of the Land League within the Home Rule party, 
and its endeavours to form, as it were, a Government in nuce, which 
one day would burst the husk and throw the Home Rule mask aside. 
Now, our impression is, that in a party largely composed of such 
extreme elements, leaders have good strategical reason for not 
binding themselves to the adoption of a particular constitutional 
scheme. 

Only by parables do the tacticians therefore speak—parables made- 
up of foreign references. ‘ Look at Germany!’ they exclaim ; ‘ does 
not the existence of a number of States, with separate Legislatures, 
and a central Reichstag, or Imperial Parliament, work very well?’ 
Why should there not be something of that kind in these islands ?’ 

More than one reply may be given to this curious question. 
First of all, it ought to be kept in mind that even now, whatever there 
is of German Union, consists of a rather patched-up arrangement. It 
is the result, partly, of an internal war (1866), which for a while- 
bitterly estranged the South from the North, leading at the same 
time to the ejection of the Federal Austrian provinces ; partly of a 
foreign war (1870-71), in which all Germany, to the exclusion of 
Austria, had to defend the national soil against an attack from 
abroad. Out of these two armed conflicts of colossal magnitude, the 
leadership of the House of Hohenzollern arose ; some of the dynastiesy. 
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as well as the Free City of Frankfort-on-the-Main, being annexed to 
Prussia, whilst the sovereign rights or pretensions of the other 
dynasties were so far curtailed as to render it possible to place a 
*German Emperor’ over their head. 

It would be a bitter satire upon this country—an Empire fully 
formed—if Englishmen were to be recommended to regard such pro- 
cedures as an example for imitation, in the remodelling of their own 
institutions. It would be a not less bitter satire upon the aspirations 
of true German patriots to assert that they consider their present 
Constitution a fully satisfactory arrangement, destined to last. In 
the earlier ground-law of the ancient German Empire, provision was 
made for a far more effective national union. Independent States, 
with sovereign dynasties, had no place in it. Princes and Dukes 
merely represented a territorial aristocracy, who were under the King 
of the Germans ; the latter being an elective Chief Magistrate of the 
Nation, who acquired the additional title of Kaiser after being 
anointed at Rome—a formality afterwards done away with by an 

-enactment of the German Reichstag. 

Princes and Dukes, however, gradually sapped this real Union for 
selfish family purposes. The Thirty Years’ War gave them their 
grand opportunity. 

After the nation’s strength had been broken in that fearful 
struggle, semi-sovereign pretensions—dynastic Home Rule claims— 
cropped forth like so many cancers, from the various princely houses. 
The Napoleonic wars, during which not a few of them played the 
traitor to the country’s cause, completed the mischief. When ‘the 
French were on the road,’ the miniature dynasties eagerly clutched 
at the prospect held out to them to become kinglets, by the grace of 
Napoleon, with possessions enlarged at the expense of the smallest 
fry of the territorial aristocracy. Even after the restoration of 
national independence in 1813, this evil crop could not be rooted out. 
A mere.‘ Confederacy, or Bund, of the Sovereign Princes and Free 
‘Towns’ was then established, either with Chambers of their own, or 
with no representative institutions at all. 

Against this dynastic Home Rule system, the champions of German 
nationality and freedom have always strongly set their face. There is 
no reason, from the nature of things, in the existence of separate 

“German States, for they have been merely formed by the various 
dynasties either through rebellion against the central Imperial au- 
thority, or through internecine war, or through princely intermarriage 
and inheritance, or through mutual buying and selling of territory, or 
through alliances with the nation’s foreign foes. In the great move- 
ment of 1848-49, moderate German Constitutionalists, as well as ad- 
vanced Liberals and Democrats, therefore went, at first, by the prin- 
ciple of the unbroken Sovereignty of the Nation, as constituted in the 
Parliament at Frankfort. And it was by not logically acting up to 
that principle, that the friends of Constitutional Monarchy unfor- 
tunately became the cause of the failure of the whole movement. 
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Some degree of unification, as well as a central Parliament, has- 
at last been obtained by two wars, the first of which brought Germany 
to the verge of disruption and cost it its Federal Austrian provinces. 
But so far from this being a satisfactory solution, it at most serves as- 
a stop-gap in a time of transition. The many ‘wheels within 
wheels’ often clash visibly and audibly, whilst a domineering indi- 
viduality frequently enough sets at defiance the very resolutions of 
the Reichstag. Were the contest only between him and that national 
Parliament, matters would soon arrive at a crisis in which his irre- 
sponsible way of government might come to grief. But the moral 
influence of the Reichstag is diminished by the existence of the many 
minor Legislatures. Ay, the great Imperial Chancellor himself,. 
when resolutely faced by the Representatives of the Nation, suddenly 
takes refuge, with much craftiness—as he did in the memorable 
sitting of June 12—behind the home-ruling dynasties ; declaring 
them to be the real prop of German Government! 

Does not this convey a lesson to the friends of the Parliamentary 
principle in this country—a lesson, not in favour of, but against,. 
Home Rule? How, if, at some future time, an ambitious statesman 
or monarch in England, during an epoch of relaxed energy in the 
public sentiment, were to aim at undermining the strength of 
Parliamentary Government by pitting Legislature against Legis- 
lature ? 

Let Irish Home Rulers, therefore, not try misleading English 
Liberals by pointing to Germany! Why, if the truly progressive 
party of that country had its way, it would not loosen, it would 
rather strengthen, the bonds of unity on the principle of representa> 
tative government by the Reichstag. German friends of freedom 
look upon the system of State Legislatures under a number of useless 
local governments as an inherited evil, to be got rid of under favour= 
able circumstances—not as a thing of beauty and of joy for ever. 
They do not hold to the notion that a section of the Empire—say, for 
instance, some benighted ‘ Priest’s corner’ in Westphalia or Upper 
Bavaria—has a natural right of organising itself into a centre of 
resistance against the current of progress and enlightenment. The 
reactionary forces in Germany, the forces hostile to nationality and 
freedom, only go by such an idea. 

If any moral is to be drawn from Germany, it is one that tells 
against the claim of Irish Ultramontanes and Leaguers. 

Equally inapplicable is the vaunted reference of Home Rulers to- 
Austria-Hungary. 

For seven hundred years England has held Ireland. Seven 
hundred years is a good long while. Originally, the title of the 
English connection with Ireland has no doubt arisen from conquest 5: 
but so has the title of the English to their settlement in Britain. 
All Europe is full of similar ancient settlements from which a. 
prescriptive right has been formed. If the state of things which has 
thus grown up were to be undone everywhere, this whole part of the: 
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world would be thrown into indescribable confusion and endless 
bloodshed. Spain, France, Switzerland, Hungary herself, would have 
to be disintegrated—for those countries, too, have been territorially 
and politically constituted, such as they are now, by forcible action, 

What right of existence would, for instance, the ruling race in 
Hungary, the Magyars, have according to the views of the ‘Irish 
party’? 

Very different from the manner in which English rule was 
established in Ireland has been the establishment of the merely 
dynastic title of the House of Habsburg in the ‘lands of the Crown 
of St. Stephen.’ German arms, no doubt, rescued Hungary from 
Turkish dominion and from prolonged internal anarchy. Finally, the 
Parliament of Hungary acknowledged the ‘ Archdukes in Austria’ as 
the country’s new dynasty under a Constitution of her own. No 
connection whatever with the German Empire, of which the Austrian 
Archduchy formed a part, was thereby established. It was simply 
this, that the same Prince who held sway in some provinces of the 
German Empire, and who bore the title of Kaiser in that Empire, if 
he happened to be so elected, was also a King in Hungary—but on 
quite a separate title. Constitutionally, Hungary always remained 
outside the German connection. It was an independent country, 
with clearly defined frontiers, and with a representation composed of 
Lords and Commons, whom not the slightest political tie bound either 
to the German Empire, or to the Bund which after the Napoleonic wars 
replaced it. Hungary was therefore, of course, not represented in 
‘the old Reichstag of Germany, or in the Diet at Frankfort, or in the 
German Parliament of 1848-9. 

The Archdukes, and later Kaisers, of Austria were Kings in Hun- 
gary in about the same way as the Kings of England, down to 
the accession of Queen Victoria, were Prince-Electors in Hanover, 
Hanover was not, on that account, an integral part of England—as 
little as England was an integral part of Hanover. On the face of it, 
the relations between Ireland and England have, from the beginning, 
been wholly different from those which made Austrian Archdukes 
Kings of Hungary on the mere dynastic principle of a so-called 
* personal union,’ or ‘ the golden link of the Crown.’ 

Austria on this side of the March and Leitha has still a separate 
Constitution from that of Hungary. If, in spite of the enormous 
differences of history, of nationality, of speech, and of political tra- 
ditions, Austria and Hungary have now, nevertheless, a few things in 
common in army matters and in financial affairs; and if, for that 
purpose, delegates of the Parliaments of the two separate countries 
now and then meet to treat on these subjects ‘from case to case:’ this 
only proves that, for the sake of mutual protection against various 
patent dangers, a closer cohesion, in the sense of more unity, has 
deen found desirable, after all. A tendency just the reverse of that 
ewhich the ‘ Irish party’ aims at, is consequently to be noted here. 
Whatever ‘ common institutions’ exist between Austria and Hungary, 
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point to a more recent centripetal movement, to a movement of com~- 
bination, about the prudence or advisability of which there may often 
be a difference of opinion, but which at any rate is very remarkable 
when we remember the historical division between German Austrians 
and Magyars. In the case of the ‘Irish party,’ on the contrary, a 
centrifugal tendency, a desire to break up the legally existing Union 
—even to the extent of absolute secession, if possible—is the chief 
characteristic. All this is the less to be compared to the Austrian- 
Hungarian arrangement because between England and Ireland there 
is no difference of speech, as there is between the nations on this and 
the other side of the river March. 

Let anyone look at a Hungarian post-card and an Austrian one: 
and he will see at once the gulf which separates the respective 
nationalities. The Hungarian post-card will show him an inscription 
in a tongue neither German, nor even Aryan; for the Magyar race 
has affinity with the Turk. Now, is there any such distinction, as 
regards speech, between the inhabitants of the United Kingdom on 
this and the other side of the St. George’s Channel ? 

Do not the immense mass of the Irish speak English as well as 
(and from the point of view of eloquence, most of them will say, 
much better than) the inhabitants of Great Britain? Does not 
frequent intermarriage, as ‘well as a common literature and con- 
tinuous intercourse, naturally bind these various English-speaking 
populations together, from London to Liverpool and Limerick, from 
Manchester to Glasgow and Dublin ? 

The chief race in Hungary is the Magyar nation, round which 
various Slav and Rouman populations are grouped, whilst Germans 
are settled in the towns, and all along the Danube. The country 
which contains these inhabitants of multifarious speech, has its 
own strongly marked historical and political character. On the 
other side of the river which forms the ancient boundary, the 
‘German race prevails in Austria, with a few Slav and Italian admix- 
tures. There is no such palpable distinction between the English 
and Irish. They use the same Anglo-Saxon language, barring a few 
outlying districts where Erse is yet spoken—as Cornish once was in 
Cornwall. In the English tongue the whole literature of Ireland is 
at present written. Welshmen have still a living literature in their 
Kymraeg ; and it does not prevent them from being heartily loyal 
to the English connection. There is still a slight, poor remnant of 
Gaelic popular literature in the Highlands of Scotlaad ; and it does 
not prevent the people who use it from being true and firm up- 
holders of the common country. 

In Ireland no such vestige of separate ‘ nationality’ in the form 
of a different language exists in current literature. Scarcely any Irish 
member of Parliament knows the old tongue—‘ the language,’ as the 
small section of people who yet cling to it fondly call the vanishing 
dialect. Yet Nationalsty, forsooth, is to be the cry! What a de- 
ceptive way of treating the disputes between a section of the inhabi-; 
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tants of English-speaking Ireland and English-speaking Great 
Britain ! 

But then, we are told, Ireland, though she speaks English, is 
Keltic at bottom, whilst England is Teutonic; and this constitutes 
the difference in nationality. 

Another fallacy, to be sure—as any one knows who is conversant 
with the origins (for we cannot call it the origin) of the ‘ Irish race.” 
The basis of that race is certainly far from being Keltic. It is 
Iberian; not to mention darker race-elements of pre-historical 
character. Kelts were only superposed. Between Iberians and 
Kelts, however, Teutonic in-comers appear already on Irish soil more 
than two thousand years ago—a fact with which the student of Greek 
and Roman writers is well acquainted, and which penetrates even 
through the mist of ancient Irish history and its tales about the 
golden-haired, blue-eyed Fianna, or Fenians. After that, Germanic 
Northmen held sway for many centuries in Ireland, from Dublin to 
Waterford and Limerick. These Norwegians and Danes, or Eastmen, 
have left their trace all over the country in place-names, in the de- 
signations of bays, creeks, islands, as well as in personal names, and 
in the build, the physiognomy, the colour of the hair, and the eyes of 
large portions of the Irish population. The Bourkes, the Neils, the 
Mclvors (son of Ivor, or Ifar), and a great many other names, point 
back to the long-continued Norwegian and Danish rule, which at last 
only fell in consequence of internecine wars between these two 
Germanic races. 

Still, scarcely had Norse rule been overthrown, than English rule 
came in. The Scandinavian kingdom of Dublin was replaced by an 
English one. From Anlaf to Roderick, nearly three centuries and a 
half of Norse dominion had elapsed in Ireland—that is, from the 
middle of the ninth century until the end of the twelfth. Then the 
English connection was established, which is now about seven 
nundred years old. More than a thousand years of Teutonic connec- 
tion, under one form or another, is thus to be marked down for 
Dublin. 

Within the seven centuries of English rule, Ulster has in a large 
measure become further Germanised. Again, in spite of the many 
failures of English policy—which are traceable, not to the English 
people as such, but to an aristocratic system that has heavily weighed, 
and partly still weighs, upon the English people itself—this one 
great result has been achieved : that there is now community of speech 
between two islands whose close geographical contiguity renders 
them interdependent upon each other. 

Should all these historical results go for nothing as regards the 
maintenance of political union? If community of speech has at last 
been reached, is it not reasonable to hope that, with the combined 
application of justice and firmness, there will, in the end, also grow 
up, in Ireland, a feeling of reconciliation and of satisfaction in refer~ 
ence to the Union—in the same way as has happened in Scotland, 
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which for a time also passed through a turmoil of struggles against 
the English connection, and which yet is bound now in happy union 
to the people on this side of the Tweed ? 

From an unexpected quarter we have heard a voice, it is true, to 
this effect, that ‘England, Wales, and Scotland are bound together 
by the hand of Nature, but that Britain and Ireland are parted 
asunder by the hand of Nature.’ 

How the very forefathers of the English people, who came over 
the stormy German Ocean, in their rudely constructed keels, for the 
‘Making of England, would have laughed outright at the notion! 
They had a tough struggle in changing Britain into what it is now. 
Before their task was completed, they fell, in an evil day, under the 
Norman yoke—or else, the island character of Ireland would certainly 
as little have formed an impediment to them, or impressed them witb 
the notion of a special political sacro-sanctity, as did the island 
character of Britain itself. Many centuries before the Jutes, the 
Angles, the Saxons, the Frisians came over to Britain, Germanic 
populations had been settled in Ireland. This we know for a cer- 
tainty from classic authors. It is a merely fortuitous circumstance 
that no junction was effected even then between the two British 
Isles. 

The junction wus however accomplished, centuries later. And 
now a nation which has colonies and dependencies all over the globe, 
is to be gravely impressed with the mysterious fact of ‘the hand of 
Nature’ having parted asunder two islands which are at a distance 
from each other of two hours’ steam ! 

The very Finns of Irish myth, who bridged over the narrow strip 
of water between Ireland and what is now called Scotland by means 
of a Giant’s Causeway, could not be frightened by the ‘hand of 
Nature.’ In this age of steam and electricity it is, we suppose, no 
use terrifying English people by a political bogey evolved from the 
water, between either Portpatrick and Belfast, or Holyhead and 
Dublin. 

Even Sicily—though, historically speaking, that island has so often 
played a separate and separatist part—is now simply an integral por- 
tion of the Italian kingdom. No reasonable statesman thinks of 
granting it autonomy. Its inhabitants, too, have arisen from a medley 
of races: Siculians, Greeks, Carthaginians, Italians, Goths, Normans, 
Saracens, Spaniards, French, and what not. Its popuiar speech, 
albeit Italian, stands widely apart both from the other dialects of the 
mainland and from the written tongue—which is not the case with 
the English speech in Ireland. Autonomous tendencies have for a 
long time past been strong within Sicily. Even since the formation 
of the Italian kingdom, which was begun on Sicilian soil under the 
leadership of Garibaldi, centrifugal tendencies have now and then 
reappeared. That very fact steels Italian statesmen against any 
attempts at a return to Sicilian autonomy, Home Rule, or whatever 
it may be called. 
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Sicily is the Achilles’ heel of the Italian boot. From thence, the 
Italian nation might easily be wounded. History proves it; and the 
Italians have learnt from their own history, So sensitive are they on 
this point that they show much uneasiness even in regard to the 
present French protectorate on the opposite African shore, in Tunis, 
from which Sicily may be threatened with considerable facility. 
Hence Italians will neither look upon Sicily as alter orbis, nor intro- 
duce the slightest germ of possible political disunion by means of a 
Parliament at Palermo. 

There was a time when the Briton was looked upon by the classic 
nations as being ‘ divided from nearly the whole world.’ But vessels 
in those days were dependent on their sails or on the hands of oars- 
men ; and communications could not be made with the instantaneous- 
ness of thought. The ‘ Briton ’ of to-day thinks so little of geographical 
distances that he holds even India on the other side of the globe. 
And he, for one, should allow himself to be talked into favouring any 
kind of disintegration at home by a dark hint as to the dividing 
nature of a bit of pond! 

From Germany, from Switzerland—from America too, to which 
the Home Rulers are also pleased to refer—Englishmen may take a 
lesson exactly opposite to that inculcated by the ‘Irish party.’ The 
systems of loose Federalism, once existing in those countries, have, in 
each case, produced civil war. In proportion as the centrifugal, 
dynastic, Home Rule aspirations made headway in Germany, the 
nation’s power was crippled, its position degraded, its public liberties 
diminished, its frontiers encroached upon by foreign foes who took 
advantage of these internal divisions for the furtherance of their 
military attacks. 

In Switzerland the Ultramontane Home Rule party brought the 
Mountain Republic to the point of disruption in 1847. The Liberal 
patriots had to use force of arms in order to overthrow the Sonder- 
bund, which, once constituted, quickly developed into a treasonable 
organisation conspiring with foreign Powers. For a time, Switzerland 
was menaced in its very existence;*France, Russia, Austria and 
Prussia siding with the disruptionist party against the reformers of 
the Confederacy. After the rebellion had been quelled, a fresh 
Constitution was fortunately carried in 1848, amidst the sheltering 
popular risings against misgovernment, which took place all round the 
Swiss frontiers. A more effective Union was then established in 
Switzerland. This, again, is a notable fact; for the Confederacy has 
not less than four different races and languages within her territory : 
German, French, Italian, and Romansch. 

In America, the excessive system of Federalism, or Home Rule, 
brought about the tremendous four years’ war, which cost seas of 
blood. Even as in Switzerland, so also in America, a number of 
States had for some time to be put under special exceptional law, 
after the Union principle had obtained the victory in war. In this 
way only could the country at large be secured from anarchy, and 
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true progress be ensured. The old American Constitution which 
had produced the evil, was then remodelled in the sense of stricter 
union. That same tendency towards firmer cohesion still marks, in 
the United States, the efforts of the ‘ Republican’ party which is the 
party that abolished slavery and saved the Union. On the other 
hand, the so-called, or mis-called,* Democratic’ party—once the con- 
federate of the slave-owners, the party to which the Romanist Irish 
immigrants cling—are greatly enamoured of ‘ State Rights’ and of 
various ‘ peculiar institutions’ arising from them. But this is the 
reactionary, and in some degree dissolutionist, party in the Union. 
Englishmen, certainly, need not take it as a political model, whether 
they are of the advanced Liberal type; or whether they have the 
cohesion and security of the common country at heart ; or whether— 
which to a foreigner seems to be the most sensible view—they stead- 
fastly keep both aims together in view. 

To give a separate Parliament to Ireland, and yet not to hurt the 
cohesion of the United Kingdom or the principles of civil and 
religious liberty, is a task similar to that of ‘squaring the circle.’ 
Every one conversant with the history of this country is aware of the 
state of things into which even the old Irish Parliament, a Parliament 
originally composed mainly of the Protestant inhabitants, rapidly 
developed as soon as the elections, for once, were practically con- 
trolled by the Roman Catholic population. When that happened, 
the island had to be reconquered in blood from the Jacobite 
reactionists. 

Again, when England, towards the end of last century, was 
engaged in difficulties abroad, Irish autonomy rapidly changed into 
armed rising. A French fleet endeavoured to land in Bantry Bay. 
Though it failed to do so in consequence of a terrific storm, a French 
auxiliary force still penetrated, a year and a half afterwards—when 
every appearance of rebellion seemed to have vanished—as far as 
Ballinamuck, in the county of Longford, the very heart and centre 
of Ireland. So deep had been the impression made abroad, by the 
fuller organisation of Irish autonomy, among the foes of England! 

The question as to whether the ‘ United Irishmen’ represented 
better principles than the aristocratic English Government of that 
time, need not be discussed here. Many foreign Liberals might be 
ready enough to give an affirmative historical verdict ; but this is not 
the question at issue. At present, the question is, whether English- 
men, ready as they have proved themselves to do justice to undoubted 
grievances in matters of religious equality and of land-law reform, 
are equally ready to prepare for would-be Irish secessionists a con- 
venient parliamentary platform from: which these latter might one 
day beckon to any Power, or combination of Powers, with which 
England might find herself at war. It seems, to impartial observers, 
the purest naiveté to doubt the wishes of many prominent Land 
Leaguers in that respect. Utterances made by them, and by the 
foremost of them, in America, in Ireland, nay, within the precincts 
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of the English Parliament, place the matter beyond the possibility of 
cavil. We have heard them say in public that they wish they could 
bring the arms they saw before them in the hands of Irish volunteers 
in the United States, over to Ireland, and that they hoped that day 
would yet come. We have heard them say that they will not cease 
in their efforts until the last tie of connection between Ireland and 
England shall be destroyed. We have heard them express ardent 
desires for the invasion of Ireland under a foreign military leader, so 
as to gain ‘ independence by the sword.’ 

These are literally the expressions of the heads of the League 
and of their treasurer at Paris. No concession will satisfy the more 
active spirits among this party. They declare this country to be the 
Enemy’s country; and they would fain regard ‘ England’s foe as 
Ireland’s friend.’ That is their own language. Those who will not 
understand it, can only be taught by the bitter experience of facts. 
Now and then, one of the leaders of the League may, for personal 
reasons or tactical purposes, moderate his tone, even to such an 
extent as to fall under an unreasonable suspicion of having become a 
‘traitor’ to his former associates. No sooner does such a suspicion 
arise than the friends are told by a significant hint and wink that it 
is only the great Leader’s ‘ astute statesmanship,’ and that, if only 
they will wait a little longer, they will soon see what they will see. 
This, at least, is the explanation literally given of Mr. Parnell’s 
recent moderation by one of his own organs. 

For more than two years the Land League papers and speakers 
have sung it out in every kind of tone that Land Reform is not their 
chief aim. Often enough they have even made it obvious to the 
bluntest intellect that they would prefer keeping a running sore open, 
rather than carry any land reform at all. Mr. Parnell declared that 
he would never have taken his coat off to work for the League, had 
he not been convinced that some ulterior object were to be reached. 
Mr. Dillon, whilst acknowledging that the new Act confers immense 
benefits upon the Irish people, would have every farmer who accepted 
the Act treated as a traitor because, in his opinion, the army of dis- 
satisfaction had to be kept together, and England must not be 
allowed to ‘divide its ranks by offering a bribe.’ These utterances, 
coolly made by men known for their coolness, should not be treated 
by Englishmen as if they were mere wind and tongue. They point 
to a deep-set purpose. Foreigners are often amazed to find that 
Englishmen treat declarations of that kind lightly, as if they were 
not seriously meant, and mere rhetorical flourishes for a passing 
purpose. Perhaps Englishmen are more in the habit of easily for- 
getting their own oratorical performances, whilst the Irish enemies of 
England may, so far as the close observation of foreigners allows 
them to judge, be credited with a greater persistency. 

‘ National Independence’ is the parole given out even now by the 
Land League papers—two months and a half after the so-called 
Treaty of Kilmainham, and nearly two months after the deed in the 
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Phoenix Park, which might have been expected to have a sobering 
effect upon the most ardent leaders of the League. In the ‘ United 
Ireland’ of June 10, ‘ National Independence’ in full capitals is de- 
clared to be the aim, whilst the English are simply dismissed as 
‘foreigners.’ With jubilant expectation of a coming victory, the 
Irish constituencies are told that—‘ it is they who pocket the millions 
of abolished rack-rents; who see their ancient enemy, landlordism, 
prostrated at their feet; who see the evil legacy of arrears taken 
from their necks; who see county government all but in their grasp ; 
who behold the vision of National INDEPENDENCE so near that their 
pulses are already invigorated with its lite-current, and their faces 
already lit with its sheen.’ 

Now, ‘ United Ireland’ is published under the co-proprietorship 
of several of the foremost leaders of the Executive of the Land 
League. 

The other twin paper, of the same date, the Dublin ‘ Irishman,’ 
which every week contains a number of articles identical with those 
of * United Ireland’ (both journals being apparently brought out by 
the Irish National Newspaper and Publishing Company) already 
hopes for the time when ‘we can dictate terms to the London 
Government’ in consequence of a war. It treats England in the tone 
of one great Power speaking threateningly to another. It says :— 


In the long struggle for INDEPENDENCE, the moral victory is with the 
Irish people. The pHysicaL victory will follow as sure as the seasons 
succeed each other, fur the Irish people are unconquerable. . . . The war 
between England and this country is a loss to the Two Powers. Neither 
gains by the conflict, but in the end this island is sure to win, and the 
other is certain to lose more than Ireland WHEN THE CRASH COMES. If we 
are not permitted to enjoy independence until irresistible events place it 
within our reach, so much the worse for the English. In the moment of 
England’s distress we are not likely to accept an easier settlement of the 
international quarrel than we might agree to when England is free from 
THE PRESSURE OF A EvROPEAN OR EASTERN WAR. Therefore, Ireland is 
resigned to suffer and to wait. Her patience and endurance will be 
rewarded by a triumph greater than would crown A PEACE PATCHED UP 
under circumstances favourable to English demands. When we can 
DICTATE TERMS TO THE LONDON GOVERNMENT, we shall not forget seven 
hundred years of savage repression. . . . Lait 


Anyone able to read may see here that even the granting of 
Home Rule, however extensive, is looked upon by the League organs 
only as ‘a peace patched up under circumstances favourable to 
English demands,’ and that an opportunity would still be watched 
for, which would enable rebels to achieve entire separation—‘ national 
independence.’ The question is, then, whether it would be wise for 
England to afford a party of this kind to organise itself into a 
Sonderbund by means of a separate Parliament. 

The system of terror, of intimidation, of wholesale atrocities and 
murder, which has been practised for the last two years while the 
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‘unwritten law’ of the League was active both in sunlight and 
moonlight—a system against which some of the most prominent 
leaders have refused to protest, and which others have even coun- 
tenanced in speeches of unmistakable drift—is an evil omen as to 
the freedom of election in case a Parliament on College Green had to 
be got together. The presence of any English forces in Ireland, as a 
protection to the voters, would be held by the Leaguers to be an 
infraction of, and pressure upon, that independence of the public 
mind, which they so wonderfully value. The absence of such forces 
would give free scope to the worst terrorising practices. Men ‘ banded 
together in a sullen confederacy to defeat the law’ (an expression 
recently used by Mr. Dillon, and which ‘ United Ireland’ describes 
as a ‘graphic phrase’) would domineer over the elections in three- 
fourths of the Irish territory. The result is easy to foresee. In a 
a England would havea foe before her, with complete parliamen- 
tary organisation, which it would be folly to allow making his pre- 
parations until an opportunity should arise for him to deal a blow in 
collusion or alliance with some foreign enemy of England. 

Irish Leaguers aiming at national independence, and bent, in 
their innermost hearts, upon ‘ dictating terms to the London Govern- 
ment’ in the course of some war, may give occasional trouble in St. 
Stephen’s ; but there they can be easily dealt with, if the will to do 
so exists on the part of the other members. In a case of that kind, 
English and Scotch members may even reckon—as has often been 
proved—upon the co-operation, or ready acquiescence, of a great 
many Irish representatives. It has been the standing complaint of 
the League organs, of late, that even in the divisions on the new 
Bill, ‘the Irish vote against Coercion has repeatedly not exceeded 
twenty ;’ that is to say, four-fifths of the Irish members have refused 
casting a vote against the Bill. The fact is all the more remarkable 
when we remember that, out of the 103 Irish representatives, sixty-four 
are reckoned in fact, or nominally, as Home Rulers. At a first glance, 
the claim of ¢ National Independence,’ put forward by the Leaguers 
in the name of ‘ Ireland,’ seems to suffer considerably from this cha- 
racteristic circumstance. For a proof is furnished by this condition 
of the ‘ Irish vote’ that, so long as there is decision shown on the 
part of Great Britain, and the Union kept up, even the majority of the 
Home Rulers in Parliament are loth to actively oppose an undoubt- 
edly severe legislation against the perpetrators of atrocities or would- 
be secessionists. 

But what would be the probable result if Great Britain once bent 
the knee before those who are in the vanguard of the movement for 
disintegration and independence, by conceding them a separate 
Legislature at: Dublin ? 

Elected under a system of League terror, that Parliament would 
become the centre of attraction for all that is hostile to England. In 
case of a European or Eastern war (to speak in the ‘ Irishman’s ’ lan- 
guage of the future), such a Legislature might say to a foreign 
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Power :—‘ Here you see the representatives of the Irish nation. We 
offer to send you our ambassadors. We will pass an enactment mak- 
ing it treason-felony for an Irishman to enter the British army. We 
will offer you an army of our own. We await your auxiliary 
troops,’ 

Language like this would sound very different, if coming, in open 
or secret diplomacy, from a constituted authority on College Green, 
than if it were held by mere casual groups of Fenians. Who that 
reads the League Press—who that has studied and pondered upon the 
speeches of the leaders of the ‘Irish party ’ (a merest section of the 
Irish representation, though they be)—who that knows anything of 
the leading minds of the party of National Independence and would- 
be dictators of terms to the London Government, can doubt that, 
under circumstances favourable to them, they would so act towards 
*the enemy’s country,’ as they are pleased to call Great Britain ? 
Why, in the very House of Commons, the English and Scotch mem- 
bers have already been told by a chief Leaguer that they are simply 
‘ foreigners ”! 

It is no use blinking these facts. All Europe sees them. More 
than one statesman may already mentally take note of them. 

Many observers abroad, though sympathising with the mainte- 
nance of the Union between Great Britain and Ireland, cannot help 
being slightly amused by the truly Irish humour which lurks under 
the Home Rule claim. ‘You English, Welsh, and Scots, these 
Home Rulers practically say, ‘ give us a separate Parliament, so that 
we may attend to our own concerns without any intervention on your 
parts. But “Hands off from Ireland!” is the right thing for you. 
For us, the right thing is, to have at the same time a Parliament of 
our own, with the ulterior object of secession, and yet to be power- 
fully represented by 103 members in your Parliament—so that we 
may disturb you whenever it pleases us. In this way we serve our 
ends in twofold manner, until the proper moment arises for confound- 
ing you altogether !’ 

A Homeric laughter would arise abroad if a party avowing such 
objects were granted the means for obtaining them under cover of an 
attempt at conciliation. To learn from the enemy, is the first requi- 
site in strategy—political as well as military. 

At present, the danger in Ireland is only a sectional one. The 
moment Home Rule was granted, the danger would spread and be- 
come nearly a universal one all over the island. The population in 
Ulster, which forms the iron clasp that binds Ireland to Great 
Britain, would feel as if it were forsaken. The moral effect would be 
disastrous. Even the happy union between England, Scotland, and 
Wales, effected after many struggles which fortunately are consigned 
now to practical oblivion in the mind of the people, might be un- 
pleasantly disturbed by the granting of Home Rule to the ‘Sister 
Isle” A sentiment of reversion to bygone times might be artificially 
fostered thereby —a sentiment of renewed alienation, or at least dis- 
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like. Human nature is much influenced by jealousy. If Ireland 
were permitted to recede from the Union, why should not similar 
claims arise in other quarters ? 

What effect would all this have upon the general movement of 
progress in matters political, industrial, as well as intellectual ? 
Would the raising-up again of old barriers of estrangement be con- 
ducible to progress ? 

As to the results which Irish self-rule would have for the com- 
mercial intercourse between the British Isles, a glance at the protec- 
tionist articles of the Land League papers, or at Mr. William Dillon’s 
‘ Dismal Science ’ (1882) furnishes sufficient indication. ‘Should the 
Irish people ’—says the latter author who has full national indepen- 
dence already in his mind’s eye—‘ ultimately decide to give up their 
dream of nationhood and to enter into a more intimate union with 
their ancient enemy, as being at worst a necessary evil, they must 
also make up their minds to accept for their country the position of 
a draw-farm for England.’ (This is in the satirical vein.) But ‘if 
Ireland ever succeeds in obtaining the right of making her own law: 
and regulating her own tariffs, “the expediency of protecting hei 
native industries will be one of the most important questions which 
her legislators will have to consider.’ 

This is in the serious vein. From the above it may be seen what 
is meant in a commercial sense by drawing parallels between the 
English colonies and the position which Ireland ought to occupy in 
the opinion of those ardent agitators. Home Rule means the politi- 
cal and commercial diminution of England. 

It also means the destruction of civic and religious liberty on the 
other side of the Irish Sea. A witness that certainly could not be 
reasonably suspected of being hostile to Irish dem: unds, namely, the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette, which ‘has of late persistently fought against 
Coercion and advocated the Irish claims to the very verge of the 
Home Rule principle, wrote, on June 5, in a leader on *‘ Democracy, 
European and English ’:— 

When Mr. Bright watched from a window in Parliament Street the 
memorable reception of Garibaldi by the London populace in 1864, he said, 
‘If the people would only make a few such demonstrations for themselves, 
we could do something for them.’ It was not long before they made 
demonstration enough to secure an extension of political power, and after 
that an unfettered power of combination for trade purposes. But this is 
not the end of it. Lord Palmerston and others got Garibaldi hurried out 
of the country as fast as they could; but they could not hustle away with 
him at the same time the democratic sentiment which had been at the 
bottom of the enthusiasm that greeted him. . . . Oddly enough, the country 
where the spirit of Nationality gives us most trouble, is the only portion of 
the realm where Garibaldi is regarded, in the language of a Catholic news- 
paper, ‘as a notorious malefactor whose accumulated crimes render his 
memory infamous.’ But then the Irish popular party, though led by a 
Protestant, is not only Catholic BuT Papat. 
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It comes, then, to this, that Ireland, or at least a considerable 
section of it, forms—as the expression abroad frequently is— 
England’s Vendée. In a great portion of the Vendée the old Breton 
stock is still distinct in nationality, and even in speech, from the 
French nation. Bretons consider themselves, so to say, a people 
apart. Their physical aspect, their whole bent of mind, is far more 
different from that of the French in general, than that of the average 
Irishman is from the Englishman. But Frenchmen would be 
astounded, indeed, if they were told that, in the name of liberty, 
they must present the sworn bigoted enemies of liberty with the 
weapons for destroying freedom—in other words, that they must 
grant Home Rule to the Bretons and other Vendéeans. 

An Irish paper which, strangely enough, assumes the Liberal 
name of ‘Catholic Progress, wrote, about the time of Lord 
Cavendish’s and Mr. Bourke’s assassination :— 


The woes of Ireland are all due to one single cause—the existence of 
Protestantism in Ireland. The remedy could only be found in the removal 
of that which caused the evil, which still continues. Why were the Irish 
not content? Because, being Irish and Catholic, they are governed by a 
public opinion which is English and Protestant. Unless Ireland is governed 
as a Catholic nation and full scope given to the development of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland by appropriating to the Catholic religion the funds given 
to religion, a recurrence of such events as are now taking place cannot be 
prevented. WoULD THAT EVERY PROTESTANT MEETING-HOUSE WERE SWEPT 
FROM THE LAND! Then would Ireland recover herself, and outrages would 
be unknown ; for there would be no admixture of misbelievers with her 
champions. 


First, then, drive out the misbelievers ; the necessity for atroci- 
ties will thus fall to the ground. It is the purest doctrine in the 
spirit of the Night of St. Bartholomew. Are sentiments like these 
rebuked by the speakers and writers of the League and Home Rule 
party? Never! Neither the men who, in the Romanist interest, 
slandered the late French ambassador, M. Challemel Lacour, endea- 
vouring, by incessant attacks, to prevent his being accredited in 
England; nor others who are well known, personally, for being by 
no means believers themselves, but yet support the ultra-Papist 
view, have ever publicly raised their voices against doctrines like 
those contained in the paper that calls itself the ‘ Catholic Progress.’ 

Worse than this, a great many Home Rule papers have hurled 
torrents of abuse over all the champions of civil and religious liberty 
abroad—not only on Garibaldi’s head, but on that of Cavour, Rica- 
soli, and other most moderate men, even though the parole of these 
latter was ‘A Free Church in a Free State.’ Brigands, robbers, 
lansquenets, men fit for God’s wrath—such, and even more brutal, 
expressions, were used to designate some of the first statesmen in 
Europe. Can we wonder at this when at the very meeting in Cork 
which did honour to Mr. Parnell, the ‘ Protestant,’ a chief speaker 
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compared, amidst great applause, the right of Jreland to ‘ kick out 
John Bull’ to the right of the Pope to ‘ kick out Victor Emmanuel’? 

In a moment of impatience, Mr. Parnell once uttered, in the 
lobby of the House of Commons, an angry exclamation against 
what he called the ‘ Papist rats,’ meaning men of his own party. In 
public, he nevertheless supports their demands when the fountain- 
head of human knowledge is to be poisoned by the establishment of 
a University on strictly Vaticanist principles. His very tenure of 
power depends on this truckling to a hierarchy whose Chief attri- 
butes to himself the right of political as well as of spiritual world- 
dominion. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill, the most advanced land-reformer, and a 
man averse, from his whole character, to coercive measures, has made 
a forecast as to the results of Irish secession or Home Rule in refer- 
ence to religious freedom, which is frequently quoted with the fullest 
approval in the French, German, and Italian Press. In his excellent 
treatise on Ireland, he regarded ‘either an absolute or a qualified 
separation of the two countries as a dishonour to one, and a serious 
misfortune to both ;’ fearing, as he did, that ‘for generations the 
two nations would be either at war, or in a chronic state of armed 
and precarious peace, each constantly watching a probable enemy so 
near at hand that in an instant they might be at each other’s throat.’ 
As to the prospects of religious freedom in case of Irish autonomy 
being conceded, he said: ‘ What if there were a civil war between 
the Protestant and Catholic Irish, or between Ulster and the other 
provinces?’ And he expressed a fear lest, if any kind of political 
separation were granted, the stronger party in Ireland should begin 
its ‘career of freedom’ by ‘driving the whole of the weaker party 
beyond the seas.’ He wound up with this conclusion: ‘* For these 
reasons it is my conviction that the separation of Ireland from Great 
Britain would be most undesirable for both, and that the attempt to 
hold them together by any form of federal union would be unsatisfac- 
tory while it lasted, and would end either in re-conquest or in 
complete separation.’ 

Men abroad, who care for real religious liberty and the spread of 
intellectual enlightenment, are convinced that England has a 
bounden duty of not handing over a million and a half of Irish Pro- 
testants to the tender mercy of fanaticism and intolerance. What a 
sad prospect, indeed, if those principles obtained the upper hand, 
which are represented either by the ‘ Catholic Progress;’ or by the 
* Freeman’s Journal,’ which, in spite of its Protestant proprietor, is 
among the most fiery advocates of Vaticanism ; or by Mr. Parnell’s 
friends who have been so graphically described by himself ! 

England has over and over again had fair warning as to the real 
aim of the leaders of the League. Only a few weeks ago one of them 
defiantly declared that—* if they (the Irish people) get Home Rule, it 
will depend upon how they are afterwards treated by the English, 
whether they will not Go FURTHER AND SEEK SEPARATE INDEPENDENCE.’ 
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The judges in this case are, of course, to be the leaders of the League 
and their adherents, who, on former occasions, have often enough 
boasted that their ‘ unwritten law’ is the law of the land, and that 
‘they are the real Government of Ireland.’ 

No concession will satisfy them. All they desire is to wring one 
weapon after the other from England, but not to rest until the last 
tie of connection is destroyed. This has been Mr. Parnell’s own 
statement, and he may yet return or be driven back to it, in spite of 
that ‘ Treaty of Kilmainham,’ which on both sides is declared to be 
non-existent. Even since he has apparently entered upon the more 
moderate line, he has described the continuance of the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland as ‘the undiscoverable task of governing 
one nation by the other.’ Is not this a loophole as large as a barn- 
door for a future policy of downright Secession ? 

Englishmen are fond of short expressions. By using them in 
politics, in preference to ampler and more logical ones, they not 
rarely harm themselves and do the enemy’s work. They speak, as if 
they were Leaguers themselves, of the ‘ Irish party,’ even of ‘ Ireland,’ 
when yet they mean the merest section of an irreconcilable, imprac- 
ticable ultra-Irishism. No wonder some champions of the League 
talk big about the ‘five millions of Irishmen’ who, they allege, are 
united like one man against England. Now, not to mention that 
those five million of people are composed of men, women, and 
children, it should not be forgotten that one million and a half of 
Protestants must at once be deducted, whilst the remainder, composed 
of about seven hundred thousand adult men, are certainly not united 
as a single party in their ideas. 

The strength of the Empire is fully sufficient to cope with such a 
minority, if steadiness of purpose is combined with a feeling of 
justice. Agrarian reforms are as much required on this, as on the 
other, side of the Irish Channel. But England and Scotland are 
ready to wait until the claims put forward in the Sister Isle are 
settled. An honest sentiment of conciliation is thus certainly not 
wanting. In the opinion of foreign writers, municipal reforms, the 
establishment of local self-administration in every town, village, and 
county, are necessary all over the country. The spirit shown in parts 
of Ireland under the tuition and terrorism of the League may how- 
ever make many men doubtful as to whether the present moment is 
a fitting time for approaching this subject. Perhaps it would be 
more advisable to wait for the results of the new Land Act before 
Irish municipal and county government questions are approached. 
It is to be hoped that the Land Act will have its good effect in 
‘ dividing the ranks’ of the army which is led by men aiming at dis- 
integration and secession. If these results clearly come forth, no 
time need be lost in dealing with the other desirable reforms. 

A word may yet be said as to ‘Government in accordance with 
Irish ideas.’ If this means that a popular party which is ‘ not only 
Catholic but Papal,’ should be allowed, through a separate Parlia- 
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ment, to do away with the very guarantees of freedom, and to 
extinguish the intellectual light by boycotting English literature and 
science—a proposal repeatedly made in the League organs —then we 
must say that, in the opinion of free-minded foreigners, no English 
statesman worthy of the name can entertain the proposal. Govern- 
ment by progressive ideas within the Union seems the more reason- 
able course. The Union is the sheet-anchor of England’s position in 
the world. It is also, and it ought to be made even more so, the 
means of ‘ spreading the light’ in Ireland by continued close inter- 
course, and by an educational system calculated to break the 
medizvalist trammels of thought. Home Rule would raise up a 
political, a commercial, an intellectual wall of division. The Union 
represents progress, or its capability of expansion, on the three lines 
mentioned. 

A London journal, whose views on English home politics we are far 
indeed from sharing, recently said, with good cause :—‘ Whenever 
Ireland, or any part of Ireland, has been practically, or even par- 
tially independent, it has been a thorn in the sides of England. 
Irish disaffection has been so used by every enemy of England as 
to prove that with Ireland independent, and probably hostile, Eng- 
land must sink into a secondary Power. With Ireland the ally of 
France, or America, or Russia against this country, with Irish ports 
open to hostile squadrons, with Ireland as a recruiting ground for 
hostile armies, and a starting point for hostile expeditions by sea 
and land, the commerce, the maritime power, perhaps the very exist- 
ence, certainly the security and peace, of England would be in con- 
stant peril.’ These are words which foreigners sympathising with 
England are convinced should be deeply taken to heart by all loyal 
parties in the United Kingdom. 
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